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GEMS FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 








I. 
My rhymes should take their flight, endearing, 
Sweet, and frail, to thy garden pale, 
If on swallow’s wings, belovéd, 
Their message might be told thee. 


All radiant should they seek thee, nearing 
Hearth and fender, firelit splendor, 

Were they dowered with wings, beloved, 
Like spirits, to uphold thee. 


Beside thee, faithful, pure, and cheering, 
Night and day would my verses stay, 
Had they only wings, belovéd, 
As Love hath, to enfold thee! 
Il. 
Hope on in each to-morrow, and for to-morrow’s 


sake ; 
To-morrow and to-morrow, O love! believe 
and dare ; 
Take courage, and forever as the gracious dawn 
doth break, 


Front God at mercy’s dayspring with thy com- 
pelling prayer. 


Tho’ our rash hands alone, dear, wrought this 
our woe undreamed, 
Who knows but, as some morning, we kneelin 
patience thus, 
He, having blessed all pure hearts, all sinful 
hearts redeemed, 
In love and in forgivencss may look at last 
on us? 
ill. 


Alone by the waves, starry midnight on high, 
O’er the sea not a mist, not a cloud in the sky, 
I stood, and beyond the scen world I had 
sight ; 
And the woods, and the hills, and all Nature 
seemed stirred, 
Confusedly, plaintively, asking a word 
Of the ocean’s dumb tide, of the heavenly 
light, 


Then the fiery planets, an infinite host, 
Loud, faint, as their myriad harmonies crossed, 
Spake, each bowing down with his circlet of 
gold; 
And spake the blue flood that no hand shall 
arrest, 
Inclining superbly its foam-jeweled crest ; 
‘* Behold the Lord God! The Eternal behold!” 
Boston, Mass, 


-_ 


RACHAEL AT THE LODGE. 


BY 8. M. B. PIATT. 








I xnow. It is the world-old wail. 

And, through the window, one can eee 
The waxen candles that make pale 

The rose outside. Ah me! ah me! 
That light like this should ever fall 
On lovers by yon gray sea-wall! 


There lies Spike Island in the stars. 
Ob! many a mother’s boy is there, 

Loved once like hers, behind the bars. 
Who knows but he—she does not care ; 

Her dead child was a girl, they say, 

The peasant folk who walk this way. 


A girl? And, therefore, born to be 
At most my lady’s maid, and wait, 

Meanwhile, here, barefoot, by the sea. 
Oh! sobbing keeper of the gate, 

Is’t sweet to serve and to be still 

In the high house there on the hill? 


Or, were it sweet to sail, and sleep 
Full fathom five below the cries 





Of the wet gulls, perhaps, or keep 
Awake all night with tearless eyes 





Down in the steerage, but to see 
How lone the stranger’s land may be? 


Will thoughts like these not make it sweet 
To miss her bright hair from the sun, 

Her singing from the bird’s, her feet 
From following? ‘Oh! my little one! 

My darling! Oh! my darling!” she, 

The unreasoning woman, moans to me. 


The wise men’s star, out of the East, 
Is shining on her baby’s bed. 
(Comfort her, crucifix and priest !) 
Madonna face and thorn-stabbed head 
Watch from her walls! And yonder lie 
The heavens. And still that cry—that cry! 
QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND. 





THE RENEGADE. 


SUGGESTED BY A PAINTING OF KAULBACH’S IN 
MUNICH, 








BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


A aLonious Cause! True! But the Cause lies 
dead ! 

Most like an outstretched Titan, gaunt and 

pale ; 

With awful, sightless eyes and shattered mail, 
Lax limbs supine, and earth-recumbent head ; 
O, kingly form, no more disquieted ! 

While loyal thousands thy dark doom bewail, 

One traitorous knave hath only tongue to rail, 
And mock the vows his own false lips had said : 


How once he feigned, yea, flattered, fawned and 


lied 

For gifts that shone in that frank, liberal 
hand! 

Now, for spent blessing, his dead Lord is 
banned : 


Past blindness mourned, his ‘Med Culpa” 
cried. 
Blithely he joins the Conqueror’s proud ‘‘ com- 
mand,” 
And—Steutor—Judas! 
ride, 
GEORGETOWN, Ga. 


Shouts on Vistory’s 


RENEWAL. 


BY OAROLINE HAZARD, 





Worn and weary, far behind 
I left the town awhile, 

Once more o’er Nature’s face to find 
A gracious Father’s smile, 


The sadness that was then my share 
To me doth still belong ; 
I took it with me as a prayer, 
I brought it back—a song. 
PxAcE DALE, B. I. 


”_ 
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TWO POINTS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
CRITICISM. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM O. WILKINSON, 











Some late instances, occurring in journal- 
ism, of what seemed to me to be missing of 
the point, have led me to reflect on the 
many-sided preparation required for literary 
judgment. One of the instances referred 
to was ‘‘ a broadside” of classic plagiarisms, 
so-styled, in which hardly a single parallel 
cited made on my own mind the impression 
of being in the nature of the fault alleged. 
Similarity there was, coincidence of thought, 
or of expression, indebtedness, it might be, 
on the one part or on the other, but true 
plagiarism—that is, conscious conveyance of 
literary property, with purpose to appropri- 
ate credit and withhold acknowledgment— 
of this, as I said, scarcely in any one 
solitary example did I discover a trace. 

Considering the reason why the compiler of 
such a conspectus should have felt plagiar- 
ism where I felt none, I observed signs, as I 
thought, of deficiency on his part in what 
I should call literary sense. Literary sense 








I take to be the fundamental thing in the 
equipment of acritic. This is something 
not very easy to define. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is also a thing not very necessary to 
be defined. Everybody that would un- 
derstand the definition would already prob- 
ably have understood the expression itself 
without the definition. Literary sense, let 
us say, is the capacity to appreciate litera- 
ture as literature. It is a faculty quite dis- 
tinguishable from ability to judge of an 
idea as true or false, of an expression as 
accurate or inaccurate. Additionally to 
the ideas of truth and of correctness, the 
element of fitness, of beauty, of power, 
must enter as condition to every exercise 
of the literary sense. Literary sense may 
be cultivated, but it cannot be created. If 
I have no germ of it in me by birth, I can 
in no way get it to cultivate. The germ is 
not in the market to be bought at any price 
of labor or pains. Tothe man with literary 
sense a thing will seem to be plagiarism 
that to the man without such sense would 
never suggest the idea. Conversely, mere 
intelligence will find plagiarism where 
literary sense, perceiving well the ground 
of imputation, would not for a moment ad- 
mit the imputation as just. 

Another instance provocative of these 
reflections was an accusation brought 
against Byron of plagiarism from the Ital- 
ian poets. The accusation was not justi- 
fied, for he simple reason that the very 
striking parallels displayed were due to 
openly acknowledged translations of cer- 
tain originals which the poet was so far 
from unfairly appropriating that he 
even quoted the text of them, or of 
some of them, in his own notes 
to his poetry. At least in my edition of 
Byron—a most admirable one, published in 
Paris—I find ample acknowledgment made 
in notes, apparently Byron’s own, not being 
signed, as are those obviously from other 
hands. Here was a case when both liter- 
ary knowledge and imperfect literary 
knowledge snared and betrayed the critic. 
If he had not made enterprising excursions 
of his own in the fair fields of Italian let- 
ters, he would not have observed the coin- 
cidence that he charged as plagiarism. On 
the other hand, if he had been still better 
read than he was in the literature about 
Byron, he would have seen the true char- 
acter of the coincidence that struck him. 
Large literary knowledge—full literary 
knowledge, I should like to say, but full 
who can make his knowledge of litera- 
ture?—is necessary for the critic. 

It is, perhaps, not possible certainly to 
say, but 1 am tempted to suspect that liter- 
ary sense, allowed full play, that is, not 
embarrassed by the supposed possession of 
knowledge conclusive in the case, might, 
quite apart from such knowledge, supposed 
or real in actual possession, fairly acquit 
Byron of plagiarism in his incorporation of, 
for instance, Dante’s famous passage in the 
opening of Canto VIII, of the “‘ Purgatorio.” 
Assuredly, Byron has produced scores of 
passages unmistakably his own not less 
beautiful than this lovely passage in ‘‘ Don 
Juan”: 

“soft hour! which wakes the wish and melts the 
heart 

Of those who saii the seas, on the first day 

When they from their sweet frien(is are torn apart, 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, 

As the far bell of vesper makes him start 

Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay.” 

There is really nothing here in the 
thought that makes the passage very re- 
markable. The place and relation of the 





thought, the form in which the thought is 
expressed, these, rather than the thought 
itself, give its value to the passage. But 
these elements are of one sort in Dante, 
and of quite another sortin Byron. Byron, 
that is to say, supplied for himself what 
was chiefly of value in his own passage. 
This removes his proceeding out of the 
range of true plagiarism. The literary 
sense, in free exercise, would, I think, deter- 
mine so much in Byron’s favor. But Byron 
distinctly points out his original, quotes 
it, in fact, and adds the remark that Dante’s 
** last line is the first of Gray’s Elegy, taken 
by him without acknowledgment.” The 
interest of Byron’s lines is enhauced, not 
lessened, and the merit too, as well, by 
their being a translation. If honesty had 
not prompted the acknowledgment from 
Byron, the literary sense in him would have 
prompted it, the lines at once receive so 
much heightening of effect from the asso- 
ciation. 

If I have seemed, in making these sug- 
gestions, to claim for myself the possession 
of literary sense, why, to imagine that for 
one’s self !s, I suppose, a universal weak- 
ness of those who deal at all with literature, 
It will certainly here be a vanity harmless 
to everybody—everybody, at least, unless it 
be myself—and I am willing to risk provok- 
ing from the wise a smile at my presump- 
tion for the sake of saying a few things 
that I hoped it might be not without its 
use to say. 

TaRRErTowy, WN, Y. 


THE TRANSFIGURED CHRIST. 


BY ANDREW A. LIPSCOMB, D.D. 





Tne baptized Jesus of Nazareth passed 
from the Jordan into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the Devil. ‘‘ If thou be the Son 
of God,” was the issue involved, physical 
circumstances combining with the tempt- 
er’s skill to induce him, on the threshold 
of his active Messiahship to pervert his 
office. The threefold temptation failed. 
It was met by the accumulated discipline 
of thirty years in the seclusion of Nazareth 
and the descent of the Spirit at the Jordan. 
The truth and power of his divine man. 
hood were vindicated, and the assurance, 
‘‘This is my beloved Son,” was reassu od 
in his personal experience. The conscious. 
ness of Christ, under the abiding opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost, was, as a human 
consciousness, amenable to the laws of our 
Nature, and, while the consciousness of one, 
‘holy, harmless, undefiled,” it was to be 
an inspiration to others because an inspira- 
tion to himself. Men were to take their 
consciousness of him from his conscious- 
ness of God, his Father. -Therefore, it was 
subjected to severe tests. The tests were 
adjusted to times and seasons, and were 
never other than specific adaptations to his 
periods of development. We must think 
of his Messianic consciousness as perfect 
in each era of his history, and hence as 
completely adequate to the demands made 
on it at different times and under differ- 
ent contingencies by his Messianic work. 
And, accordingly he grew, advancing from 
strength to strength, learning obedience by 
the things he suffered, made perfect through 
sufferings, the body educated to the mind, 
the soul enlarging the sphere of its ton- 
sciousness, until the possibilities of earthly 
experience were exhausted, and there was 
nothing left but to die as the sequel of con- 
summation. 

There are no symbols like those of actual 
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history. Facts give us palpable ideas, 
which advance into ideals; the ideals take 
hold on the imagination; and this progress 
from sense to intellect, and from intellect to 
spirituality, continues until the outer and 
inner worlds attain the interblending. of 
which, according to the divine order, they 
are finally capable. The baptized Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Fulfiller of “all righteous- 
ness,” has confronted Satan, as the arch- 
enemy of his Messiahship, and the tempter 
has been vanquished. But the history in 
that wilderness scene prefigures the renewal 
of substantially the same conflict under 
changed and more insidious conditions, and 
on a wider and far morecomplex arena. The 
miraculous power which he was known to 
possess fascinated the seculer ambition of 
his countrymen, and for over two years 
the pressure on him to exert that power in 
behalf of his down-trodden nation was con- 
The art- 
fulness of these tempttions was in the varia- 
tion of the original art in the wilderness. 
The finality was not * All these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me,” but the enthusiasm of Galilee to 
‘*make him a king.” His friends, his 
chosen disciples, his own family, were in- 
tensely anxious for him to assert a national 
Messiahsbip. And, apparently, they had 
much on their side. The logie of circum- 
stances, and the official interpretations of 
certain portions of prophecy, favored their 
view. But here, as in all else, the disci- 
pline of his personal consciousness, by the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost, had reached 
such a poiat that he was competent to re- 
sist the concentrated force of his family and 
nation. The baptized Jesus of Nazareth 
coul.t ‘fulfill all righteousness,” and, in the 
strength of those words, ** This is my be- 
loved Son,” he could retreat from Galilee 
when he saw that, under the illusions of 
worldly enthusiasm, they would * take 
him by force and make him aking.” But 
he was not to retreat until he had delivered 
his memorable sermon at Capernaum. 
This was a necessary prelude to his Trans- 
figuration. And, in that discourse, he 
struck a death-blow at their secular hopes, 
and, if 1 may be allowed the expression, 
denationalieed himself in their estimation 
as a worldly Messiah. 


stant, and, at times, impassioned. 


’ 


It had to come, this sternly heroic act 
About two-thirds of 
Christ’s ministry hud now passed, and he 
was on the eve of anew epoch. The for- 
mer period, extending from the baptism to 
the virtual retirement from Galilee, was 
one in which his ministrations abounded 
with miracles. ‘* Himself took our infirm- 
ities and bare our sicknesses” was the text 
everywhere expounded and illustrated. It 
was Jesus of Nazareth, u Jew among Jews, 
a Jew in the most sensitive cra of Jewish 
annals, and it was this Jesus, in the most 
demonstrable 


of denationalization. 


form of Judaism—a lower 
form, it is true, but a very popular and sig- 
nificant form, in that it expressed the hu- 
mane and philanthropic spirit of Judaism 
as it respected the welfare of the body and 
its connection as a religious civilization 
with physical interests. By no means 
was it this exclusively. Room was found 
for the Sermon on the Mount and for the 
discipleship of the new kingdom; and yet, 
during this period, Christ was pre-eminent- 
ly the Healer, the Family Friend, the 
Eurthly Benefactor, so that he interlaced 
his work with the more external aspects of 
the Mosaic system. That work had been 
The land had been well 
nigh regenerated. And, the basis having 
been laid, a broader and higher super- 
structure 


accomplished. 


was to be erected. Of course 
this involved a shock of disappointment. 
The question asked at this critical junc- 
ture was: ‘“* What sign showest thou, then, 
that we may see and believe thee?” The 
sign asked for was a national sign, and the 
answer was ‘‘a hard sayiig,” so that 
*“many of his disciples went back, and 
walked no more with him.” 

It was a momentous crisis in the history 
of Jesus as the Messiah, and a crisis likewise 
in the history of discipleship in the new 
kingdom. The scene at Cesarea Philippi 
followed, and the way has now been 
opened for a great forward step. Over 
against the late rupture iu Galilee, and its 
antedating scenes, reaching back to the 
Jordan, and the immediate connection with 
St. Peter’s great confession, the Transfig- 





uration occurs. Moses and Elijah, repre- 
sentatives of the Law and the Prophets, 
converse with him on the «decease he was 
to accomplish at Jerusalem. The three 
disciples who have ascended the mountain 
with him are overpowered by the glory, and 
fallon the ground. The resplendent vision 
vanished, but its spiritual power remained. 
A grand truth is not merely a revelation; 
but its contents are a series of revelations; 
80 that time is necessary for it to disclose 
its fullness, and time is also requisite for 
us to be educated into the appreciation of its 
value. The three apostles were put under 
the injunction of secrecy. The marvelous 
fact was to be embosomed in silence; and 
this alone was a sublime education for 
them in his divine glory. For the impul- 
sive St. Peter, what a helpful training, and 
how fully the introversive activity ap- 
peared long afterward in his allusion to it 
and its specialized results as given in his 
second epistle! Secret it was, and yet the 
more potent for that very reason in the un- 
conscious influence it exerted, not only 
over them, but over their relation to the 
other nine apostles. For them all it was 
an important hour when a hallowed secret 
descended into three hearts, there to throb 
in utter solitude, but nevertheless as a sub- 
tle spirit, voiceless and yet mighty, to af- 
fect character and manner, every moment 
in their social intercourse. 

But to the transfigured Christ, the reve- 
lation of this glory was as timely as it was 
majestic. The congruity of it with his 
state of mind, its singular adaptation to 
circumstances then existing, its offset to 
the violent reaction against him in his own 
favorite Galilee, were peculiarly evidential 
of the Providence of the Father over his 
Son. After the temptation in the wilder- 
ness, ‘‘angels came and ministered unto 
him,” and so, too, in the agony in the gar- 
den, he was strengthened by an angel, 
whereas, in this instance, his inward glory 
had a sudden enhancement, the divine 
effluence irradiating his person and invest- 
ing it with an ineffable splendor. Body 
and soul, sensation and sensibility, must 
have shared the exaltation; and yet that 
sublime hour bears testimony to his perfect 
discipline of brain and nerves, of intellect 
and emotion; for he is entirely self-poised, 
calmly approaches the prostrated apostles, 
bids them arise and fear not, descends the 
mountain while conversing with them, and 
instantly resumes his work as though no 
interruption had occurred, The functional 
uses of his body have undergone a new de- 
velopment, while his soul has been braced 
for the forthcoming conflict. 

The outward Christ is the same; the 
transfigured Christ has concentrated within; 
and only in bis words and acts is he mani- 
fested. Nothing in that hour of external 
wonders on the Mount was so marvelous 
asthe change within him. The intellect 
works differently, nor could it work other- 
wise, after the physical influence exerted by 
the Transfiguration. Observe his imagina- 
tion as exhibited in the later parables. The 
change is obvious, evea in its corporeal re- 
lations. The same leading idea of refined 
and cultured sensuousness appears; but 
you note that, whereas the former parables 
referred in general to the laws of his king- 
dom, and the work of grace in individuals, 
those following the Transfiguration, such 
as the Prodigal Son and the Good Suamari- 
tan, are taken from the symbolism of hu- 
man nature, rather than material things. 
There is an advance in the tigurative use 
of natural facts, and the sense of beauty 
that once delighted in the birds and lilies, 
now gathers closer upon himself, as ‘‘ 7 am 
the Vine’; ‘‘ Iam the Good Shepherd.” A 
similar change appears in his miracles. 
There is also a transfiguration here. Take 
the ninth chapter of the fourth gospel; it 
is appropriated to a single miracle, where- 
as the former miracles are usually given in 
short paragraphs. Or, take the eleventh 
chapter of the same gospel. What a full- 
ness is here, what copiousness of detail, 
what exquisite delicacy of dramatization, 
what spiritual amplitude--all reflecting the 
specific glory of the transfigured Christ! 
Specific, we say; for, assuredly, there is 
something here not seen before; and it is 
physiological as well as spiritual. Yea; 
something seen to his disciples, not 
visible hitherto. In this era a Zaccheus 
and other converts have their place, while 





Mary’s box of ointment has saved its per- 
fume for these gracious hours. These per- 
sons are the sons and daughters of the 
Christ of the Mount. 

On the one hand, then, devout Judaism 
has reached its culmination, while fanatical 
Jerusalem approaches its doom. On the 
other hand, the ideal Christ has attained his 
complete earthly development. ‘* Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” That was the perfect consciousness 
of the perfect boy. ‘I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do.” Here 
we have the perfect consciousness of the 
transfigured Christ. The horizon belts the 
entire scene, and, though not uniform, yet 
at every point the landscape and the firma- 
ment share the same glory. The conversa- 
tions, the discourses, the continuous asser- 
tion of his divine sonship, his manner and 
bearing, the profound depth of his tone and 
the majesty of his composure, all combine 
to show that the transfigured Christ has 
reached the terminus of earthly experience, 
and now presents the final shape of a divine 
life wrought out from the first in symmet- 
rical harmony with a divine plan. And this 
divine plan explains, vindicates, and en- 
forces itself in his Atoning Death. 

WEE WILLIE CoTTAGE, ATHENS, GA. 
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CLINCH, DRAKE AND HALLECK. 


BY GEN. JAS. GRANT WILSON, 


Excerrr the late Dr. John W. Francis, I 
never knew any person whose memory of 
the events of the past seventy years in New 
York City was comparable with that 
of my old friend, Charles P. Clinch. 
Of the correctness of this statement 
I had frequent proofs while prepar- 
ing, in 1868, the memoir of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. When a lad of seventeen, he, in the 
Summer of 1814, worked on the fortifications 
of New York, at the time of the appre- 
hended attack by the British, and in the 
month of October of the same year he 
took part in the largest military proces- 
sion that ever marched down Broadway, 
Irving, Paulding, Halleck and Drake also 
being in the column of upward of twenty- 
five thousand men. 

Mr. Clinch was present at the famous 
public dinner given by the corporation at 
the City Hotel, n 112, to the naval heroes, 
Hull and Decatur, and more than once de- 
scribed to me the wild cnthusiasm with 
which the country received the news of the 
‘**Constitution’s” victory over the “* Guer- 
riere.” It surpassed even the effect of the 
glorious news from Gettysburg, in 1864. 
He remembered the visit of Lafayette, and 
witnessed the Erie Canal celebration, and 
the burning of a large part of the lower 
portion of the city in the Winter of 1835. 
In dramatic and literary matters nothing 
which occurred between the years 1815 and 
1860 appeared to have escaped his truly 
marvelous memory. While editing Hal- 
leck’s Poems, Mr. Clinch called my atten- 
tion to some severe and sarcastic verses 
written in 1826, on one of the former col- 
lectors of New York, repeating the entire 
poem, of one hundred and forty-six lines. 
Before requesting him to hunt up his manu- 
script copy, which he had not seen or 
thought of in thirty years, I met with the 
verses among Mr. Lalleck’s papers, and, so 
far us 1 could discover, Mr. Clinch had re- 
peated them verbatim. 

There was no occurrence of Mr. Clinch’s 
career that he was so proud of as of having 
been the intimate and trusted friend of the 
literary partners, Joseph Rodman Drake 
and Fitz-Greene Halleck, the ‘* Damon and 
Pythias” of American poetry. He was one 
of the five intrusted with the secret of the 
authorship of ‘*‘ The Croakers,” the others be- 
ing Dr. James E. DeKay, William Langstaff, 
Drake’s eccentric business partner, Benja- 
min R. Wintirop, a fellow-clerk with Hal- 
leck in the counting-room of Jacob Barker, 
in Wall Street, and William Coleman, editor 
of the Hvening Post, in which the sprightly 
jeu Wesprit appeared almost daily, during 
the months of April and May, 1819. These 
good-natured verses were copied from the 
original by Dr. Langstaff, that the hand- 
writing should not divulge the secret of the 
authorship, and were either sent through 
the mail, or, more frequently, tuken to the 
office by Clinch or Winthrop. 

Mr. Clinch was, in early life, an editorial 
writer for the press and a dramatic author. 








His plays were respeetively entitled ‘‘ The 
Spy,” ** The Avenger,” ‘‘ The Expelled Col- 
legians,” and ‘‘The First of May in New 
York,” all brought out in his native city, 
and elsewhere, at various dates, and with 
distinguished success. When, on one occa- 
sion, L asked for the loan of them, he said: 
‘The only MS. of my plays was destroyed 
at the burning of the Park Theater,” and in 
answer to the remark that, with his wonder- 
ful memory he could easily write them 
again, replied: ‘‘ Well, if 1 should, proba- 
bly you are the only person who would care 
to read .them; and so, peace to their 
ashes!” 

In a rare little volume lying on my desk, 
entitled, ‘‘Rejected Addresses, together 
with the Prize Address offered for the 
opening of the New Park Theater in the 
city of New York,” published in 1821, 
there is an address by Clinch, also one by 
Halleck. Neither gained the prize, which 
was won by Charles Sprague, the banker- 
poet of Boston. Nearly all except the lat- 
ter are anonymous. When the book ap- 
peared, Clinch told Halleck he easily recog- 
nized his. ‘‘And 1,” said Halleck, jestingly, 
**can easily find yours. I would pick out 
the pcorest address in tbe collection; and 
that would be yours, Charlie.” Mr. Clinch, 
writing to me from ‘‘ Cubbie House, Staten 
Island,” in 1868, says: 

‘Halleck wrote a serious address for the 
opening of the Park Theater in 1821. It began: 
“*QOur sun of yesterday went down in sorrow,’ 
but it was rejected, with many others, my own 

among them, and Sprague’s beginning: 

*** When mitered Zeal, in rude, unholy days,’ 
was awarded the prize. On the same occasion, 
Halleck wrote the comic address you refer to, 
beginning: 

**¢ Enlightened as you are, you al] must know.’ 

I have all these rejected addresses in print, and 
will lend you the collection with great pleasure.” 

But a few weeks before his death, Mr. 
Clinch, speaking of his two friends, said: 
‘Drake was the handsomest man in New 
York. He had a fine figure, and was much 
larger than Halleck. I once described 
them in some lines as 

“* There comes big D—and littie H.- 
‘*Halleck’s portrait was painted for me 
by Henry Inman, when poet and painter 
were both at their best, about the year 1830. 
It gives a good idea of Halleck as I remem- 
ber him at that time, and it is a fine speci- 
men of Inman’s dashing style. It will soon 
be yours, and you must take good care of 
it when I am gone.” Alluding to the de- 
lay of the erection in the Central Park, or 
elsewhere, of Bryant’s bust, for the unveil- 
ing of which he wrote some spirited lines, 
soon after the poet’s death, he said, in ask- 
ing me to take charge of them, and in 
answer to some complimentary remarks 
about the poem: 

“No! if a garland for my brow 

Is growing, let ine have it now, 
While I’m alive to wear it; 

And if, in whispering my name, 

There's music in the voice of fame 
Like Garcia’s, let me hear it!” 

Was there ever a more beautiful compli- 
ment paid to a singer than Halleck renders 
to his friend, Felicia Garcia in the last line 
of the above stanza, quoted by Mr. 
Clinch? 

Charles P. Clinch, who died December 
16th, 1880, was the last survivor of Drake 
anc Halleck’s contemporaries and friends, 
except Prof. William C. Fowler, of Connect- 
icut, who passed away, four years ago, at 
the advanced age of eighty-eigat. He was 
the son-in-law of Noah Webster, and the 
author of numerous educational and other 
works, iacluding a History of Durham, 
Conn. In aletter now before me, written in 
1823, Halleck says: 

“IT spent two or three hours with Percival in 
New Haven the day I lcft Hartford. Mr. Fowler, 
now a tutor in the college there, formerly a 
classmate of George Eliot, met me in the street 
and very politely showed me the lions, that is to 
say, the colleges, library, pictures, Professor 
Silliman, and Mr. Percival, the poet. I found 
the latter an agreeable companion after his em- 
barrassment at being introduced had subsided. 
He is wonderfully timid, and hardly spoke for the 
firet half hour.” 

To this same period belongs the follow- 
ing: Mr. Clinch having lost a favorite 
young dog, named Fitz, in honor of his 
poet-friend, and advertised in the papers a 
reward of five dollars to whoever would 
return him, the next day received a note 
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from Halleck, stating that he knew nothing 
about the dog in question, adding: ‘I, 
however, know another puppy answering 
to that name, who will come to you for 
half the money!” ‘“ Fitz” was the familiar 
title by which Halleck was then and pre- 
viously known among his cronies—Clinch, 
De Kay, Drake and Langstaff. 

Having applied, in 1868, to Mr. Clinch for 
his recollections of Drake and Halleck, he 
wrote as follows: 

“Your favor of the 10th inst. is received. I 
pray you, my dear General, to do me the favor 
to have the kindness to disabuse your mind of 
the hallucination that I have any material in my 
possession or memory that would avail you in 
writing the memoirs. Our lives in those laugh- 
ing days were not eventful, Drake’s 
personal beauty was a theme with all his friends, 
and of his mind and manner, Halieck tells you: 

*** None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise.’ 
A stanza ot his which lives in my memory, runs 
thus : 

“ *T oft have thought how sweet ’twould be, 

To stea) the bird of Eden’s art, 

And leave some gentle trace of me 

On every kind and feeling heart.’ 
Such was Drake’s aspiration, it would seem, and 
such was assuredly his experience ; but, dying, 
he requested that no public promulgation should 
be especially made of him, or of his poetical ef- 
fusions.” 

Bryant, Professor Morse, and other ad- 
mirers and friends of Fitz-Greene Halleck 
having, soon after the poet’s death, set on 
foot a movement to erect a statue to his 
memory, I applied to Mr. Clinch for a sub- 
scription, which he afterward gave with a 
liberal hand, but at the time sent me in re- 
ply, the following lines, without name or 
date : 

“ But what to them the sculptor’s art, 
In marble bust or urn metallic ? 
Wear they not, graven on the heart, 
The name of Fitz-Greene Halleck?” 
New York City, 
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INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER AND 
MORAL IN THE COLLEGE. 


BY THE 





REV. OHARLES F. THWING. 


WuoEVERr admits that the moral character 
of the individual is as important as_ the in- 
tellectual, would probably also admit that 
it is the duty of the college to train the 
moral, as well as the intellectual character 
of its students. If any one was prepared 
to deny that the college should endeavor to 
instruct and to improve the religious na- 
ture of its students, he would certainly not 
deny that the college owes a duty to those 
moral elements of manhood which are even 
more fundamental than the religious in- 
stincts. If any one should argue in favor 
of the removal of all those college laws 
which usually exist as aids in the control of 
studeuts, and should affirm that complete 
liberty was the best condition and means of 
promoting this control, he would, as the 
very basis of his plea, grant the importance 
of the moral character. If man is more 
than a mere knowing animal; if he has 
feeling, anpetites, desires, affections, in- 
stincts, passions, and the power of making 
cLoice; if, furthermore, the college is de- 
signed to minister to other than the de- 
mands of the intellect, if its purpose is 
broader than to afford facilities for the 
gaining of knowledge and mental disci- 
pline, then, plainly, it becomes the duty of 
the college to train the moral character of 
its students. Whoever, we are assured, 
either knows the history of American col- 
leges, or considers the fundamental char- 
acteristics of human nature, and especially 
the demands which our modern life makes 
upon educated men, will be more than will- 
ing to grant it is the duty of our colleges to 
discipline the moral as weli as the intellec- 
tual character of their students. 

Yet, despite these axiomatic considera- 
tions, it is evident a tendency exists among 
our colleges either to minify this duty or 
to neglect its performance. The enlarge- 
ment of the courses of study over the 
improvement in the methods of instruction 
has seemed to degrade those characteris- 
tics of a college education which are not 
strictly intellectual. Religious impulses 
and influences have probably less strength 
than they have possessed at many periods. 
Endeavors to surround the students with a 
pure moral] atmosphere have in certain col- 
leges lost a former vigor and constancy. 
But the increasing custom of the selection 





of teachers and professors chiefly or merely 
upon intellectual grounds is, perhaps, the 
strongest indication that the colleges are 
abdicating their throne of ethical instruc- 
tion. It is not to be said that those whose 
habits are corrupt or corrupting would be 
selected as teachers in any college; but it 
is to be said, and with emphasis, that 
teachers are not chosen on the ground of 
their capacity for impressing moral ideas 
and ideals upon young men. Considered 
in some degree this capacity may be, but 
the degree is confessedly slight; the ten- 
dency is to regard the professor as a mere 
teaching machine, who hears ten or more 
recitations a week, who sets certain exam- 
ination papers, and assesses certain ‘‘marks” 
upon them. The professor should be a 
man who lives such an earnest and vigorous 
moral life that his scholars will be attracted 
toward it; he should be one who entertains 
such ideals of character that his students 
will be urged toward their attainment. 
The last would I be to deny that not a few 
eminent professors do thus influence tie 
members of their classes; but the evidence 
is conclusive that the drift is toward the 
elimination of the element of the formation 
of character from the list of the duties of 
the college. 

The remedy for this condition of affairs 
lies in no revolution of the organization or 
work of the colleges. It is found simply 
in a change of the emphasis of the duties 
of the colleges and their officers. The 
relations of the intellectual purpose of the 
colleges, and of the general aim of the de- 
velopment and discipline of all the capaci- 
ties of their students, should be carefully 
adjusted. In the making of this adjustment 
one or two suggestions may not be without 
some worth. 


In the first place, the college should have 
a definite moral aim. The remark is un- 
doubtedly fitted, on its first hearing, to raise 
a simile; but a wise professor at Cambridge 
lately said that ‘‘ Harvard is the only col- 
lege chat has a definite moral aim.” Prob- 
ably many cducators would say that Har- 
vard was at the furthest remove from the 
having of such an aim. The remark is, 
however, in a most important sense true. 
For Harvard does aim not simply at the 
providing of a complete intellectual equip- 
ment, but also at the discipline of all the 
powers of body and of mind. Its means 
and methods for the achievement of this 
end may appear to many to be unwise and 
perilous. ‘The liberty which it ullows its 
students may seem to become, in practice, a 
license which results in more of evil than 
of good to the young who are entrusted 
with it. lts definite moral aim may also 
be concealed from many observers, and the 
intellectual purpose be alone visible. But, 
be its method unwise and perilous, or wise 
and safe, be its moral aim concealed or 
open, Harvard College has a definite moral 
aim. That aim is to develop character and 
self-control through liberty. An aim no 
less definite and no less moral should be 
the express and declared purpose of every 
college. The college should be known as 
an institution not only for making scholars, 
but also and more for making men. Eng- 
lish schools have turned out as good and as 
great scholars as those who graduated 
at Rugby, under Dr. Arnold; but no 
English school has, in fourteen years, 
turned out so many lads of vigorous, 
noble character, who have influenced 
the English nation for righteousness. 
The reason lies not so much in the 
wealth of the iatellectual praces of Tnomas 
Arnold asin the greatness of his moral 
nature; or, perhaps, the reason is found 
rather in the fitting union of intellectual 
gifts with moral greatness, and in the power 
of impressing the character thus formed 
upon the young men who delighted to rec. 
ognize him as their master. But beneath 
ali was the definite moral aim of Arnold, 
which he made the supreme factor in his 
management of the school. Such an aim 
should be the controlling purpose of every 
institution. 

In the making of this needed adjustme nt 
in collegiate administration, it should be 
noted that character and the ability of 
forming character ought to be regarded as a 
most important element in the selection of 
tutors and professors. It should not be 
subordinated, as too frequently in practice 
it is subordinated, to intellectual considera- 





tions. Not, of course, be it said, that pro- 

fessors shall have an intellectual armor less 
complete or less brilliant or less modern, 

but that they shall have a‘ character more 
thorougbly fitted to arouse moral earnest- 
ness among their students. Not that there 
be fewer manly scholars, like Louis Agassiz, 
but that there be men, and scholarly men, 
like Albert Hopkins. No college has, in the 
last generation, graduated a finer set of 
men than Williams. It has had, indeed, 
the advantage of drawing a good class of 
students, and its tuition has been worthy of 
their requirements. It has done more in the 
development of the character of its students 
than almost any other institution. The 
chief cause of this remarkable condition is 
well known. It lies in the character of 
Mark Hopkins. Was it not Garfield who 
spoke of the best college as that which was 
composed of a bench, at one end of which 
sat Dr. Hopkins, and at the other end sat 
the student? It is the teacher, it is the man 
more than the teacher, which makes the 
college. An institution lately invited to 
one of its important chairs a young minis- 
ter who had no special knowledge of the 
department he would teach. Surprise was 
expressed that some one trained at a Ger- 
man university should not have received 
the appointment. The answer was: * We 
want, first and foremost, a man, and one 
who can make men.” The answer was 
wise. For to the student the manhood of the 
professor is mure siguificant than his scholar- 
ship. The student is influenced more by 
the professor than by the professorship, 
more by the man than by the professor. 

In a few colleges it may be felt that the 
professor is overstepping his proper func- 
(ions in either aiming at or endeavoring 
to give more than an intellectual training. 
With such a feeling, we believe that no 
parent or guardian of youth sympathizes. 
The father sends his son to college less, far 
less, to read Greek and history, to study 
philosophy and mathematics, than to fit 
that son to occupy with dignity and use- 
fulness any position to which he may be 
called. Every father knows that in the 
acting well his part in life the general 
character of his son is more important than 
any one element of that character, even if 
that element be the intellectual. Instead, 
therefore, of doubting as to their right to 
influence college students al ong the line of 
moral character, we venture to believe that 
it were well for professors to realize the 
duty which they thus owe not only to their 
students, but to the entire collegiate con- 
stituency, and so to the nation. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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STOCK SPECULATION AND COM- 
MERCIAL CRISES. 


BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 








SPECULATION, in the narrowest sense of 
the word, is the attempt to make money 
out of fluctuations in the value of prop- 
erty, as distinct from its earnings. 

In a wider sense, speculative business is 
that business which involves large risks for 
the chance of large gains. 

In a still wider sense, speculative man- 
agement is the management of property by 
inside rings for purposes distinct from the 
permanent interests of its owners. 

To the first of tuese forms of speculation, 
corporate property is liable, in common 
with almost all other property. To the 
second it is specially liable, because large 
permanent investments involve special 
risks. To the third it is still more spe- 
cially liable, because the mass of owners 
have no direct voice in its management. 

Each of these forms of speculation always 
goes on toa certain extent. But there are 
times of comparative rest; and, on the 
other hand, times when speculation deyel- 
ops an unusual and abnormal activity. A 
time of active speculation is almost always 
followed by a more or less severe reaction. 
It is this reaction which constitutes a com- 
mercial crisis. This alternation between 
unhealt!.y activity and depression, this ebb 
and flow of the industrial life, constitutes 
one of the most sérious problems with 
which the political economist has to deal. 
The moral evils of the period of speculation 
and the material evils of the crisis are alike 
fraught with danger to the community. 

Legislatiun is of little avail against 
these evils. The causes which produce 





them lie beyond the sphere of effective 
state / interference. Legislation against 
commercial crises is about as effective 
as legislation against chills and fever. 
You may provide good sewage by pub- 
lic authority; but it rests with the indi- 
viduals whether they will bring themselves 
into proper connection with the system. If 
you legislate too much you may so weaken 
individual responsibility as todo more harm 
than good. Once let the idea go forth that 
it is the duty of the state to take care of 
everybody, and everybody will cease to take 
care of himself. 

There is another difficulty with such at- 
tempts to limit speculation by law—the im. 
possibility of separating the bad from the 
good. Speculation is a necessity of mod- 
ern life. Modern business involves large 
risks; some one must take them. The im- 
portant thing is that the risks should be 
taken by men with judgment to foresee the 
probable effects and property to stand the 
possibie strains, and that men who lack the 
judgment and the property should not take 
the risks. 

lt rests with individuals to learn the les- 
sons of each crisis and protect themselves, 
as best they can, from a recurrence of the 
same evils. The crisis of 1857 taught us 
the folly of business based on speculative 
banking. That of 1878 taught us the folly 
of land speculation, and of stock specula- 
tion in some of its grosserforms. It taught 
the business men of the country to look 
forward to the possibility of a sudden panic, 
and guard against its effects, 

But the conditions which preceded the 
present crisis were radically different from 
those of 1878 or 1857. There was almost 
no speculative banking. There was a 
noticeable absence of land speculation and, 
relatively, of certain forms of stock: specu- 
lation. The gambling of the years 1881—82, 
was in produce rather than in stocks, 
There were a great many purchases of 
stock which really involved great risks, but 
which were intended by the purchasers as 
investments, not as speculations. 

Most remarkable of all, the crisis of 1884 
has thus far been: attended by no general 
panic of the first rank, though we stood on 
the verge of one in May. There has been 
no crash at any one point, but a steady 
sinking all along the line. Men who were 
prepared to weather a sudden storm, how- 
ever severe, have found it impossible to 
resist this steady downward tendency, 
month after month. 

All these things, which we had been ac- 
customed to consider necessary precursors 
of a crisis, were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The conditions which did exist and 
which seem to have most to do with caus- 
ing the present crisis, were, first, an un- 
precedentedly rapid expenditure of capi- 
tal for railroads and other permanent in- 
vestments, and, second, a system of busi- 
ness methods which rendered it easy for 
inside rings to manipulate the market for 
their own purposes. It is important to 
analyze the workings of these causes, espe- 
cially the first. 

After the long period of depression fol- 
lowing the crisis of 1878, the year 1879 wit- 
nessed a revival cf confidence. The vol- 
ume of business increased decidedly; there 
was a general advance in prices, and in some 
lines—iron production, for instance—where 
the old facilities could not be at once in- 
creased to eet the new demand, an extra- 
ordinarily rapid advance. Good wheat 
harvests in the West, combined with an 
active European demand, caused this ex- 
pansion of business to continue through 
the years 1880 and 1881. 

Any increase of price, or even of volume 
of business, means a far greater propor- 
tionate increase of net earnings. If the price 
of $30 aton on pigiron gives a profit of 
$5, a sudden increase to $35 will cive a 
profit of about $10. An increase of 17 per 
cent. in the price would thus make a differ- 
ence of 100 per cent. in the profit on the 
transaction. If uew capital could at onve 
come into competition, such profits could 
last but a few weeks. But it takes time to 
build a successful furnace, factory, or rail- 
road. Those who were already in the busi- 
ness had, for the time being, a partial monop- 
oly, which they strengthened by pooling 
arrangements. ; 

The years of expansion were years of 
large return to the owners of the old in. 
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vestments. A large part of this increased 
return was not spent on luxuries, but rein- 
vested. Another large mass of money for 
reinvestment was set free when the United 
States Government called in its bonds. 
These two causes created an active demand 
for good investments. The prices of all 
good securities went up so high that it was 
impossible to obtain satisfactory rates of 
interest. Inthe desire to obtain old rates 
of interest, capital sought new investments. 

A new permanent investment is almost 
necessarily speculative. But investors did 
not look at the matter in that light. Men 
who would not have thought of taking 
risks to secure ten per cent. instead of six 
per cent., took worse risks to avoid the re- 
duction from six per cent. to five per cent. 
If an investment promised but six per cent. 
interest, they thought it prima facie sound. 
If it was in the form of a first mortgage 
bond, it seemed prima facie secure. There 
was comparatively little stock speculation 
of the first form. There was a great deal 
of unconscious stock speculation of the 
second form, and this opened the way for 
the third aod worst form of speculation, 
which was practiced on a large scale. 

In the three years, 1880—1882, we built 
29,000 miles of railroada, an addition of thir- 
ty-four per cent. to the railroad mileage of 
the country. Not more than one-third of 
these were justified by existing business. 
Another third, perhaps, were likely to be 
profitable at some future date, or at any 
rate to be of real service to the community ; 
but not now. Of the remainder, some 
were built to increase the power of exist- 
ing systems, where they were not needed 
and not likely to be needed on their own 
account. Some were built to put money 
into the hands of the builders, as distinct 
from the owners. Some were built to sell, 
as a blackmailing scheme against other 
roads. 

To make money out of the building of a 
railroad, it was only necessary to subscribe 
the small sum requisite for obtaining a 
charter, with the right to issue first-mort- 
gage bonds, The original subscribers 
would then have at their disposal whatever 
funds the bondholders might furnish. 
They could pay themselves a good com. 
mission for selling the bonds. They could 
then organize as a construction company, 
and contract to pay themselves a high 
price for building the road. These are but 
two means among many which afforded 
them an opportunity of transferring the 
bondholder’s money to their own pockets 
in their double capacity as directors and 
contractors. 

This was not the worst. When the 
money came out of the bondholders’ pocket, 
the bondholders were in some sense respon- 
sible fer being duped. Sometimes the money 
came out of the pockets of the stockholders 
of rival roads, who were in no sense re- 
sponsible. Some roads were built because 
they could so injure existing roads by com- 
petition as to force those roads to buy them 
out. The system of receiverships, origin- 
ally intended as a protection to investors, 
has been carried to a point where it tends 
to the furtherance of schemes like these. 
Such was the character and purpose of 
many of the recent railroad projects. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Insol- 
vent themselves, they dragged their sol- 
vent competitors down to their own level. 
The causes which in 1879—’81 had oper- 
ated to produce an advance, soon passed 
away. The natural decline, which at best 
would have cut down the profit of the per- 
manent investments, found some of them 
loaded with a weight of new debt, and 
many of them struggling against the reck- 
less competition of insolvent rivals. This 
is where we stand to-day. What has been 
true of railroads has been true of other 
forms of permanent investment. First, 
high charges and high profits. Then spec- 
ulative investments in the same line. Next, 
an over-stocked market, and no profit at 
all. Finally, cut-throat competition and 
widespread insolvency. 

To the community, the present crisis is a 
lesson on the folly of reckless investment. 
Over-production, of which we hear so much, 
is a small matter compared with this. 
Mere over-production can be remedied in a 
few months. Over-investment means last- 
ing over-production till the investment itself 
is worn out, or till the business of the 





country slowly grows up to a higher point. 
Our present crisis is direct)y connected with 
ill-judged over-investment. The folly of 
investors provoked it; the inclination of 
managers favored it; the knavery of rings 
was able to make a profit from it. 

‘To individuals, whatever else the present 
crisis may teach, it teaches: 1. That the 
evils of speculation are not avoided by 
avoiding its first and most obvious forms. 
2. That when large quantities of capital are 
seeking investment, it may be as unsafe to 
try to avoid a reduction of rates of interest 
as it is at other times to take risks to 
secure an advance. 8. That investors are 
under obligations to themselves and to the 
community to make sure that their property 
is not managed for other interests than 
theirown. The interests of the investor 
are the permanent interest of the property ; 
those of the director are often temporary, 
and sometimes purely personal ones. The 
two may readily conflict. If the permanent 
interests are sacrificed, it must result in 
ruin to the investors, and may result in 
commercial distress for the whole com- 
munity. 

New Haven, Conn. 
‘de linens scicinatitin 
TWO HEROES. 


BY DR. G. ARCHIE STOCKWELL, F.Z.8. 








I rEcENTLY visited the Island and Straits 
of Mackinac—the Michimillimacinac of the 
Indians and our old geographers—one of 
the most beautiful and picturesque regions 
in Summer, with its well-wooded islets, 
bluff shores, rocky peaks, crystal waters, 
grand fishing-grounds, ever-passing steam- 
ers, fleets of sailing craft, birch bark 
canoes, and bewildering, ever-shifting pano- 
ramas, Of which our continent can boast. 
Here, too, are a host of historical associa- 
tions, dating more than a century back of 
the birth of our Republic. Here fitted out 
the enterprising explorer, wild voyageur, 
and greedy fur trader; here was the scene 
of struggles and triumphs of many an early 
missionary; and all about are famous 
battle grounds, where savage tribes, 
French, English, and Americans, in turn, 
contended for supremacy. A pilgrimage 
was made to the old mission of St. Ignace, 
where the mortal remains of good Pere 
Marquette found a final resting-place, but 
now a thriving, busy, railway town; to Pe- 
toskey, Charlevoix, and Little Traverse, to 
see the Otchipewas in their homes, and to 
purchase trinkets in bark, bead-work, and 
sweet-grasses; over to the eastward toward 
Georgian Bay, to view the celebrated Spec- 
tacle Reef lighthouse, built on a submerged 
ledge of rocks, in mid-lake—the Eddystone 
of inland seas; and finally, to the fishing- 
grounds of romantic Bois Blanc (here pro- 
nounced Baw-bza-law ) situate at the conflu- 
ence of the Straits and Lake Huron; and 
here I made the acquaintance of my heroes, 
and learned the facts I am about to narrate. 

While residing on Bois Blanc Island, my 
guides to the haunts of the finny tribes, 
abettors in the capture of the great Nainay- 
cush, or Mackinac trout, boatmen, and gen- 
eral factotums, were two young Canadian 
Frenchmen, typical ‘‘ haditans,” known as 
Joseph and Alfred Cardran, aged respect- 
ively twenty-two and eighteen years. More 
honest and faithful fellows 1 never met, 
and though illiterate, grossly superstitious, 
after the manner of their kind, and depend- 
ing upon gill nets and seines for a livelihood, 
both possess traits that command the re- 
spect of all with whom they come in con- 
tact, and both are already famous for deeds 
of heroism such as lift even the most hum- 
ble into the exalted rank of true manhood. 

Navigation opens on the lower lakes long 
before the ice moves out from the siraits, 
and consequently upper Lake Huron and 
lower (northern) Lake Michigan are fre- 
quently thronged with steamers and ves- 
sels anxiously awaiting the moment when 
the barrier shall be broken. This demands 
also that all local aids to navigation, in 
the way of lights, buoys, signals, etc., 
shall be in place at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The light-keeper at Spectacle Reef is Mr. 
William Marshall; and at the time of which 
I write, his associates and assistants were 
Edward Chambers, James Marshall (his 
son), and Edward Leasley, ranking in the 
order named. In Winter, for reasons ob- 
vious, the light is abandoned, when the 





keepers betake themselves to the Island of 
Mackinac to enjoy such privileges of civili- 
zation as are obtainable in this somewhat 
out-of-the-way region, returning again early 
in the Spring at the command of the in- 
spector of the district. 

On the morning of April 15th, 1883, this 
quartet, in obedience to orders, set out for 
their station. Forced to drag their two- 
masted sail-boat over the wide spread of 
ice that hemmed in Mackinac Island on all 
sides, open water was reached soon after 
mid-day, though not without infinite trouble 
and labor. The little craft was quickly 
launched, in spite of a boisterous sea, and 
stiff, heavy gale from the s uthwest, aggra- 
vated by sudden gusts, spurts and squalls 
at frequent intervals, and gotten under 
weigh with merely a close-reefed foresail. 

All went well for some time, in spite of 
threatening ice-floes, miniature bergs, blus- 
tering billows, and angry wind-puffs. But 
after putting cut from under the lee of 
Round Island, and when at a point two 
miles off Bois Blanc, opposite the light of 
the same name, it became necessary to 
*‘jibe,” when the foreboom, in swinging 
over (it was proportionately toolong, owing 
to the canvas carried), caught in the main 
halyards; almost at the same instant, a 
sudden gust came down out of the west, 
and, catching the little craft unprepared, 
turned her bottom upward, in a twinkling, 
leaving her crew struggling amid the icy 
waters. 

Young Marshall could not swim, but was 
speedily assisted to reach the boat by his 
companions, to the bottom of which all 
clung with that energy and desperation 
that is begotten of danger. Not one, 
however, dared hope a moment for a 
rescue, and all felt within their hearts that 
their earthly hours were numbered. 


With a view of righting the boat a little, 
Mr. Chambers undertook to clear the wreck 
by cutting away the riggimg of the foremast 
with his knife; and this he at last accom- 
plished, though with no little peril and 
labor, since it required him to be complete- 
ly submerged for some seconds at a time. 
This done, the wreck righted a little, lying 
more nearly on her beam ends, riding easier, 
and affording greater immunity from the 
drenching seas, 

Soon it was discovered that they were 
drifting in on Bois Blanc, which afforded 
slight encouragement; and, after three 
hours, the wreck was within twenty-five 
rods of the ice hummocks that lined the 
strand, when the chain, which had run out 
at the time of the accident, formed a bight 
and fouled with some rock or bowlder, 
bringing all up standing. Shouts were now 
raised, which soon attracted the attention of 
the Cardran brothers, whose fishing shanty 
was at hand. Quickly a dory was launched 
through the heavy, boiling surf, and, pulled 
by the strong arms of Joseph Cardran, 
slowly made its way toward the unfortu- 
nates. This act alone was one few men 
would have dared to undertake, even with a 
surf-boat, much less the rickety affair used, 
composed merely of four or five slender 
boards, 

Approaching cautiously, he laid the head 
of his boat to the wind, and intimated his 
desire to try and take off the two weakest, 
and then return for the survivors. Young 
Marshall was already exhausted, and was 
accordingly assisted into the skiff along 
with his father, whom the first and third 
assistants demanded should accompany him, 
since they, as asserted of themselves, were 
‘good for an hour to come.” 

James Marshall had apparently some pre- 
monition of his approaching fate; for he re- 
marked as the dory headed for the shore: 
‘* Father, if one of us must drown, I hope 
it will be me. You are of more use in the 
world than I can be; so let me urge you to 
try and reach land.” 

Poor boy! These were his last words. A 
moment later and they were overtaken by 
an unusually heavy roller, which instantly 
filled and capsized the frail bark. Joe Car- 
dran quickly assisted Mr. Marshall and his 
son to the sides of the dory, to which they 
clung, when, seeing, it could not support 
another, heremarked: ‘‘ Holdonand save 
yourselves if you can; I will look out for 
myself,” and then struck out for the beach. 

A few seconds later young Marshall sank 
to rise no more. At the same time, his 


father, overcome by grief and weakened by 





exposure, became ingensible. Joseph Car- 
dran, too, would undoubtedly have per- 
ished but for the intrepidity of his brother, 
who cast himself into the surf, and rescued 
him, when going down for the fourth time. 

Leaving Joseph upon the beach, Alfred 
now went to the assistance of Mr. Marshall, 
who, with the skiff, to which he still clung, 
was being rolled and pounded against the 
ice hammocks. Having dragged the poor 
gentleman ashore, he then secured the 
dory, bailed her out, and put off alone to 
the wreck to the rescue of the two assist- 
ants, a feat that was happily accomplished, 
though he made two trips in so doing, hav- 
ing been taught experience by his brother’s 
mishap. Joseph had now so far recovered 
that he was able to assist in bearing the 
form of the unconscious, and apparently 
lifeless Mr. Marshall to the house of the 
light-keeper, where he was resuscitated sfter 
five weary hours of unremitting labor, hav- 
ing suffered no other mishap beyond a few 
bruises. 

That no thought of reward ever entered 
either of the Cardran’s heads is patent; 
neither did they consider their feats in any 
way unusual or extraordinary; they were 
actuated merely by that spirit and impulse 
that oftentimes lead the most humble and 
meek to deeds of daring, in order to relieve 
the sufferings of their fellow-men. Mod- 
est, quiet, and unassuming, they shunned 
the praise and expressions of admiration 
showered upon them from all quarters. Im- 
agine their surprise, then, when Captain 
Cook, of the Light-House Board, appeared 
—this while they were in my employ—and 
decorated each with a solid gold medal, 
heavier and larger than a double eagle, em- 
bossed with appropriate designs and senti- 
ments, specially struck by order of Con- 
gress. Proud and delighted were they, as 
they had reason to be, since the United 
States is only too chary in bestowing re- 
wards of this character. 

The face of the medal exhibits a wrecked 
ship, with a life-saving crew succoring the 
drowning, surrounded in raised letters by: 

“In testimony of heroic deeds in saving life 

from the perils of the sea,” 
Upon the reverse is the inevitable Goddess 
of Liverty, along with nautical emblems, 
and eagle perched upon a tablet that bears 
the inscription : 

‘*To Joseph [the other Alfred] Cardren, for 
signal heroism in saving life on April 15th, 1883," 

Long may these brave fishermen live to 
enjoy their hard won laurels! 

8. Louis, Mo, 





A NEW “ISM.” 


BY THE REY. W,. L, ROBBINS. 








Tue receipt of a little package of pam- 
phlets from Germany, the other day, was 
the immediate occasion which prompted to 
the writing of this article. The tracts 
proved to have been written and printed in 
Chicago, and thence had made their long 
journey across the water to Berlin, and 
then, so rich were deemed their contents, 
they were posted back to edify a parish 
minister in a quiet little New England town, 
They embodied the substance of some ad- 
dresses made by Mr. William M. Salter be- 
fore the so-called ‘‘ Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture,” in Chicago. And now, to guard 
against misunderstanding through the title 
at the head of this article, let me say that 
the word “‘ism” is not used to cast a slur 
on an earnest and thoughtful movement. 
Nor does the word ‘‘ new” imply that this 
movement has only just organized itself. 
Of course, Mr. Adler has been working in 
New York City for some years with much 
the same methods and much the same pur- 
pose a3 this more recent departure in 
Chicago proposes for] itself. Indeed, the 
Chicago society has already celebrated its 
first anniversary. Yet, in the light of 
history, and in view of that venerable 
Christian faith to which we yield alle- 
giance, it cannot seem unjust to denomin- 
ate the ‘Society for Ethical Culture” a 
** new ism.” 

The creed of this Society—for every soci- 
ety, as well as every man, must have a 
creed, however it may inveigh against the 
word—seems to be this, as far as one can 
discover from the lectures which lie before 
me. First, for the negations: There can 
be no such thing in a rational religion as 
God, prayer, and immortality. These are 
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included by the Society under what Carlyle 
somewhat irreverently called ‘‘ Hebrew old 
clothes.” They are the superstitious and 
illogical heritage from a blundering past. 
The sooner man frees himself from these 
hampering conceptions, the better for soci- 
ety and the moral progress of the world. 


a, _— a ringing call is uttered to broad 
. 


Churchmen, Unitarians, and rationalistic 
theists, to be men, to drop the lifeless 
forms, which have ceased to express their 
true convictions, and come forth from the 
Churches to swell the ranks of their real 
brethren in the faith. All of which, by the 
way, seems a rather gratuitous slur on the 
honesty of that large number of so-called 
‘liberal Christians.” 

The positive creed of the Society is sim- 
ply this. Although there be no God, and 
no immortality, in the ordinary sense, 
there are certain moral intuitions, ia 
obedience to which lie the sum and sub- 
stance of true religion. Science has to do 
with facts, with what zs. Religion has to 
do with an Jmperative within us, with what 
ought to be. We cannot .go behind this 
ought. We feel the eternal distinction be- 
tween right and wrong; our whole duty is 
to try to realize the right. If we must 
pray, let us pray to our fellowmen—pray 
them to do the right. There is thus a cer- 
tain simplicity and a directness in all of Mr. 
Salter’s words which appeal strongly to 
practical men. Moreover these lectures are 
instinct with a moral enthusiasm, with a 
high, unselfish devotion, which can but 
fire one who even reads them in a printed 
abstract. Thus the Society is idealistic in 
its aim; it shakes off utterly the moral 
lethargy of a consistent agnosticism; its 
creed is the antithesis of materialism. As 
such it is a portentous sign of the times; 
as such it must be grateful witness to every 
Christian that human nature cannot rest in 
the dry and unfruitful rationalism toward 
which the world seemed drifting a genera- 
tion ago. 

But the moment that we begin to scan 

position maintained, 
Man is so con- 

stituted that he is ever prone to question 
‘‘ Why,” when he is bidden obey a com- 
mand; especially if obedience involves 
sacrifice and perhaps pain. There is an 
Imperative within us, bidding us be pure, 
be honest, be courageous. But whence does 
it derive its authority? What right has it 
to coerce us into a line of action which may 
make life hard, and necessitate the giving 
up of pleasures which are most attractive 
to us? It may be unjust to Mr. Salter to 
say that he has no philosophical basis for 
his ethics; but he certainly fails to give 
evidence of any inthese lectures. He starts 
with the fact of this ideal righteousness 
existent as a demand within us, and there 
he ends. 

The frequently recurring reference to 
‘*the moral order,” which is a great ab- 
stract somewhat, infinitely exalted above 
the individual, is a mere begging of the 
question. And we may be pardoned the 
doubt, which will always insinuate itself, 
whether an abstract law in itself can be 
higher and greater than self-conscious, per- 
sonal life. No; however man may have 
been guilty in the past of belittling God by 
projecting self upon the God-idea, however 
we may in these days shrink from predicat- 
ing of him conceptions which we draw 
from human nature—only in an infinitely 
Righteous Person can the moral law find its 
ground; only as the expression of his na- 
ture and will can it reasonably demand of 
us absolute obedience. 

And what does Mr. Salter make of man’s 
impotence in the past to live up to the light 
of his ethical knowledge? He seems to 
make very light of the warfare which the 
saints throughout the ages have waged 
against that hard enemy, the flesh and its 
desires. He casts it asa reproach at the 
Churches that their members are not living 
up to their standards of purity and honesty 
and unselfishness. We are ready to grant 
that they are not; so weak are Christians 
after nigh two thousand years of the shining 
of the Sun of Righteousness. But Mr. Salter 
seems to imply that all that is necessary in 
his little Chicago congregation is clearly to 
enunciate the moral law, and straightway 
his people will proceed to live in accord 
with it. Herein we may venture to mis- 
trust that he knows Jess of human nature 


than did St. Paul and St. John and Jesus 
Christ. The claim of Christianity is, 
that, notwithstanding the grievous weak- 
nesses of human nature, she can infuse 
a living power into men which shall 
enable them to triumph over the world, 
and live righteously. He who reads the 
history of the Christian Church candidly— 
aye, who looks out on the Christian world 
to-day with honest eyes, must confess that 
the claim is justified, sadly as the wrath of 
man has thwarted the working of God’s 
spirit. But if there be no such power, no 
arm mightier than man’s to lift man out of 
his degradation, will mere knowledge of 
duty suffice? What does history answer? 
What does our own heart answer? Is it 
that men have not known their duty ere 
now, that they have failed to do it? Do 
they merely need to have it presented to 
them clearly to obey it? Will not, rather, 
this clear presentation merely accomplish 
what the law of old accomplished for St. 
Paul? The Epistle to the Romans is pro- 
founder and truer to experience than the 
pleasant optimism of Mr. Salter’s lectures. 
‘*The law is holy,” exclaims St. Paul, ‘‘and 
the commandment holy, and just, and 
good,” but ‘‘ITam carnal, sold under sin. 
For that which I do I allow not; for what 
I would that I do not, but what I hate that 
Ido. . . . Whoshall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” Tothis cry of the 
human heart, the new Society has seem- 
ingly no answer. There is no answer, 
unless a man find it in Jesus Christ. 

As for Mr. Salter’s criticism of the un- 
fruitfulness of much Christian profession, 
which he puts forth apparently as some- 
thing quite new, he might hear something 
very similar, would he take the trouble, 
from the pulpits of those very Churches 
which he denounces. So excellently put, 
however, is one of these criticisms, that I 
will quote it at length, that good Christians 
may take it to themselves, aud profit by its 
suggestiveness. 

‘There is the esthetic or sentimental 
mistake,” he says. ‘‘ Men wander into an 
ideal region to luxuriate there. The good 
is an object of delight. They contemplate 
it, love it, worsbip it. They say—do 
everything but obey it. Much of the 
religion, orthodox and other, is but a 
kind of spiritual reveling, wherein men 
allow themselves the use of all kinds of fine 
sentiments and phrases, yet after which 
life is as flat as ever.” 

Yet, after all that is admirable and ap- 
preciative of a high morality in these lec- 
tures, one regrets to mark a most gross in- 
justice toward Jesus Christ and his Gospel. 
Luther seems to be rated as high as his 
Master. If one has a right to judge from 
the very casual references to Jesus, the 
members of the ‘‘Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture” have veed to study the Bible faith- 
fully, lest they fall into as gross and unpar- 
donable misapprehension of its contents and 
its spirit. Indeed, one glaring defect of the 
whole scheme is an almost naive neglect of 
history—a lofty sweeping from the boards 
of all the previous moral and intellectual 
development of the race, to make room for 
certain @ priort deductions—a procedure 
which finds its best parallel in the methods 
of some of the eighteenth century metaphy- 
sicians. 

LEXINGTON, Mass. 
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BY THE REY. A. H. TUTTLE. 





(PREACHED IN PLAINFIELD (N. J.) METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH.) 





And we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to his purpose.—Rom. viii, 28. 

THE man who wrote these words, before he 
became a Christian, was blessed in almost every 
way. He had a delightful home on the banks 
of the Cydnus; had the finest education that 
Israel could give; was rapidly advanced in 
places of trust, till, itis thought by some of the 
most careful students of hia life, he attained one 
of the highest offices in the gift of his nation. 
His prospects were golden with happiness, emol- 
ument, honor. 

But the moment he became a Christian, troubles 
came. During the thirty years of his Chris- 
tian life he was a sufferer, suffering many 
things which he might have avoided by renoun- 
cing Christ. Hear his own description: 


“In labors more abundant, in stripes above meas- 





ure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft, 





“Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one, 


“Thriee was I beaten with rods, once was I 


stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a 
day I have been in the deep; 

“in journeyings often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own coun- 
trymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren ; 

“In weariness and painfulness, in watchings 


often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness, 


* Besides those things that are without, that 


which cometh upon me daily, the care of a)l the 
churches, 


“* Who is weak, and I am not weak? Who is of- 
fended, and I burn not? (II Cor. xi, 28—29,) 

In the face of these facts one would suppose 
that a more accurate statement would be: ‘All 
things work together for bad to them that love 
God.” 

Nor is Paul’s experience in this particular an 
isolatedone. Itis rather typical. For it seems 
to have been common among those who have 
loved God. 

Righteous Abel falls under the blow of his 
wicked brother. Job, described as ‘‘ perfect and 
and upright before God,” is stripped of his 
property, family and health. Esau flourishes 
and is happy, while Jacob, of the line spiritual, 
sums up his view of his life with: ‘Few and 
sorrowful have been the days of my prilgrim- 
age.” John the Baptist got for his fidelity a 
dungeon and the block. Stephen was stoned. 
Peter was crucified with his head down. John 
the Evangelist was banished to rocky Patmos. 

The Sinless One perished on the Cross amid 
the jeers of his unhely persecutors, 

This, too, seems to have been a common fact 
since the close of Bible biography. Those who 
have reached the highest ranks in holiness 
have been misunderstood, lonely sufferers, 
Polycarp was burned alive. St. Sebastian was 
pierced with arrows, St, Catherine was torn on 
the wheel. St. Lawrence was roasted over a 
slow fire. St. Cecilia was starved to death, 

It would be an easy thing to review the lists of 
the saints. And can we not say of them as the 
author of Hebrews says of the Old Testament 
worthies: ‘And others had trial of cruel mock- 
ings and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds 
and imprisonment; they were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the 
sword ; they wandered about in sheepshins and 
goatekins ; being destitute, afflicted, vormented ; 
of whom thé the world was not worthy; they 
wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in 
dens and caves of the earth.” (Hebrews xi, 
86—38.) 

Do we ask, How is it in these days and in 
Christian lands? 

The good man has his full share ot the evils of 
life. To love Godis not to escape evil. The 
lovers of God can be found in mean hovels, in 
hard toil, in grinding poverty. You can find 
them on beds of sickness, many of them, suffer- 
ing through weary years of pain, longing for 
relief. You find them with bleeding hearts, by 
the graves of their precious dead. You find 
them weighted down under a more horrid grief 
than that of death—a child gone mad or into 
crime. They are slandered, abused, persecuted. 

I need not repeat instances. They are all 
about us. The billow of sorrow that rolls over 
our earth engulfs the good as well as the bad. 

Indeed Jesus, before he went hence, gave us 
to understand that we were not to expect what 
the world calls good. If we fellowship with him 
in character we must fellowship with him in 
suffering. 

“If ye were of the world, the world would love 
his own; but because ye are not of the world, but I 


have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you, 


‘Remember the word that I said unto you, The 
servant is not greater than his lord, If they have 
persecuted me, they wil) also persecute you; if they 
have kept my saying, they will keep yours also, 

“ But all these things will they do unto you for 
my name’s sake, because they know not him that 
sent me.” (John xv, 19—21.) 

“In the world ye shall have tribulation.” (John 
xvi, 38.) 

And the apostles have echoed Christ’s teaching : 

“Yea, and all that will live godly in Christ Jesus 
shall suifer persecution.” (II Tim, ili, 12.) 

* Beloved, think it not strange concerning the flery 
trial which is to try you, as though some strange 
thing happened unto you.” (I Pet, iv, 12.) 

Plainly, then, we are to interpret our text to 
mean that everything that occurs in the history 
of godly men is for what men call good, 

There are those, however, who, anxious to 
make the promise include our earthly good, tell 
us that we will find it true if, we look over 
long stretches of our life. , 

They tellus not to confine our view to a few 
scenes in the drama of life, but to wait for its 
complete unfolding. We are told not to pro- 
nonnce a hasty decision before the divine pur- 
pose is complete. Have patience, and the years 
will vindicate the promise, 

Doubtless that is true in many individual 
cases. It often happens that a season of trial 
is followed by years of peace. After years 
furnish a very satisfactory solution of what in 
God’s providence is now dark to our view. 





That certainly was the fact in Joseph's life. 
If he had judged of God’s providence when he 
was dragged into slavery, or when he was cast 
into prison, it would have been dark enough. 
But, in after years, it became so plain thata 
beneficent providence was guiding him, that he 
himself said: “ But God meant it unto good, to 
bring to pass as it is this day, to save much peo- 
ple alive.” (Gen. 1, 20.) 

Take an illustration from the New Testament. 
You know how Paul was anxious to preach the 
Gospel to them that were at Rome, It seems 
like a strange providence when he was about to 
go, that he should be confined for two years a 
prisoner at Caesarea, and at last should be'taken 
to Rome by officers of the government and there 
be chained to a soldier, and cast into a dungeon, 

If we look at that picture only, in the pano- 
rama, we are perplexed indeed. Nothing ap- 
parently could be more the reverse of good, 

But look at the outcome of that imprisonment. 
At Cesarea Paul had associated with him the 
cultivated physician, and skillful writer Luke. 
Two such men could not remain in idleness, 
We have reason to believe that, under the apos- 
tle’s direction, Luke then collected and arranged 
much of the material which was afterward pub- 
lished as the third gospel. Thus from that im- 
prisonment there sprung a fountain whose 
stream has been refreshing and enriching human 
history. 

From the prison at Rome there issued at that 
time, four Epistles: Philemon, in which we 
have a most skillful statement of the relation of 
master and slave ; Philippians, which is one of 
the most loving, joyous, and triumphant expres- 
sions of an indwelling Christ we have in all liter- 
ature; Ephesians, which Coleridge calls “the 
divinest composition of man”; and Colossians, 
which is almost like the refrain of Heaven's 
song. 

In addition to that, Paul’s imprisonment 
helped his purpose of preaching Christ even bet- 
ter than if he had had his own way. Bound to the 
soldier, he preached Jesus to him, and through 
him reached the pretorian guard. Unable him- 
self to go out and preach in public places, his 
brethren summoned their resolution and nerved 
themselves to the task of preaching the Gospel. 
Though, probably, they did not do it as well as 
Paul, yet the preachers were multiplied, and the 
word of life was everywhere proclaimed. 

Then, too, Paul intimates that his imprison- 
ment was greatly affecting his own inner life. 
But let him tell the story in his own language: 

* But I would ye should understand, brethren, that 
the things which happened unto me have fallen out 
rather unto the furtherance of the gospel; 

“So that my bonds in Christ are manifest in all 
the palace, and in all other places; 

“And many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing 


confident by my bonds, are much more bold to 
speak the word without fear, 


“What then? Notwithstanding, every way, 
whether in pretense, or in truth, Christ is preached; 
and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice, 

‘For I know that this shall turn to my salvation 
through your prayer, and the supply of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ.” (Phil. i, 12 eq.) 

And so we might multiply instances in which 
we see that good is the outcome of what we call 
bad. 

That, however, does not remove the difficul- 
ty. We know of bad men who flourish up to 
the hour of death, and have “‘ no bands even in 
their death.” And we know of multitudes of 
good people whose suffering continues on 
through the weary years till the end of life. 

God's justice is not vindicated when we say 
that some of those who love God, will, in some 
particulars, find the promise true before they 
die. 

If this is the interpretation of the promise, 
there must be no exception. It must read: All 
things work together for good to every one who 
loves God, 

Still unwilling to sdmit that Paul does not 
speak of earthly good in our text, there are 
those who tell us: ‘‘The promise will hold good 
with the regularity of a law, if we do not con- 
fine our view to the individual life, but include 
successive generations. When Providence has 
had time to work out its results, the lovers of 
God do, at least in their representatives and 
heirs, inherit the earth and delight themselves 
in the abundance of peace.” 

Doubtless, that istrue. ‘*Godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having the promise of the 
life that now is.” (I Tim. iv, 8.) Only let men 
live right, and, if they do not reap the benefit, 
the future will. Their godliness is the promise 
of the present life, 

It was not in vain that the early Christians 
walked before the Lord, It gave to us our civs 
ilization. It was the Puritan’s devotion to God 
that secured for us our national liberty and pre« 
pared the later generations for their immense 
possessions, 

Godliness, as exhibited in the New Testament, 
is rich with promise of material good. Let men 
practice the principles of the Gospel—industry, 
frugality, contentment, charity ; let them avoid 
all idleness, wastefulness, and other vices, and, 
barring great misfortune, it will fill their houses 
with plenty. The Christian spirit antagonizes 
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spirit, which does not aspire for the beautiful, 
the cleanly, the refined—in short, the pauper 
spirit—is crushed under the heel of him who 
feels himself to be achild of God. 

The inward cxultation reaches outward, and 
becomes social. And as the Christian spirit 
multiplies, the very face of the earth is trans- 
formed. As moral evil is the cause of material 
harm, the destruction of the one is the expulsion 
of the other. It requires no effort of faith to 
see that, when goodness, as exemplified in Jesus, 
is the possession of ali men, every form of .evil 
will be remove4, and the glory of Eden restored. 
‘The meek shall inherit the earth.” But 
is this the thought of the text? Dces the apostle 
here speak of the general and future good, or 
the individual and present? If he is speaking of 
the good that comes to us vow, then we cannot 
understand him to mean our earthly comfert— 
health, wealth, peace, honor. 

We then pour out of our text the meanings 
which popular fancy may have put into it. Let 
us dip the emptied vessel into the stream of the 
apostle’s thought, which flows with deep current 
through the chapter. 

Paul's thought in this connection is very 
definite and clear. ‘ For we know that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called according to 
his purpose.” From the construction of the 
sentence, it is evident that the ** purpose ” to 
which God has destined those who love him is 
the ** goud,”’ to accomplish which all things con- 
spire. 

What that purpose is, is stated in the following 
verse: ‘* For whom he did forcknow, he alro did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of 
his Son, that he might be the first born among 
many brethren.” ‘This, then, is God's great 
purpose concerning us in Christ—that supreme 
good to which he would bring us, and before 
which all other good sinks into insignificance — 
the realization in us of the image of his Son. 
This was the thing planned in his eternal coun- 
sels; fur this he created the earth and laid upon 
it its laws. For this God became incarnate, and 
for this he guides all history. 

Though the previous creations give promise 
of the lofty being they gradually approach, the 
first scriptural declaration of that purpose is: 
** And God said let us make man in our imege, 
afier our likeness,"’ The aim of all creation was 
to produce a race, divine in Nature and capable 
of being elevated to the divine form of ex- 
istence. 

When the terrible catastrophe befell the first 
effort and involved our race in ruin, God did not 
abandon his purpose. He undertook the task of 
lifting the fallen race from its sin, and starting 
it anew on its glorious way. This he did bya 
plan which baffles the thought of angels and 
confounds the wisdom of wen, It is the plan 
of redemption by faith in J.sus Cort: * He 
hath chosen us in him before the foundation of 
the world, that we ehould be holy and without 
biame before him in love; having predestinated 
us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
to himself, according to the good pleasure of his 
will.” (Eph. i, 4, 5.) 

As before, 80 since the incarnation, God holds 
on to his unfaltering purpose. Events of his- 
tory conserve his plan, They all move to one 
end—the perfeciion of the race. With all its 
diversities and contradictions, there is a won- 
drous upity in history. In it all there is an 
undeviating aim,which, perhaps, cannot be better 
expressed than by the author of our text in his 
letter to the Ephesians: ‘Till we all come in 
the unity of the faith and the knowledge of the 
Son of God to a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” (Eph. 
iv, 13.) 

We need not delay here to review the facts to 
prove the steady uplifting of the human race 
toward its Godlike condition, Our design now is 
only to emphasize the one fact of the context— 
uamely, the good for which all things work, is 
that to which we are destined in Christ—to be- 
come like Hr. 

However much obscurity may gather about 
our discuesions of the decrees of God, there is 
no obacurity in this, that his sovereigu purpose 
is that we who are in Christ should be his sons. 
His aim is to recover in us the lost God-image, 
80 that at last Jesus shall stand in our midst not 
** the only begotten,” but, as Paul dares to put 
it, “‘ the first born among many brethren.” 

Jesus, in his prayer on the eve of the great 
sacrifice, said: ‘The glory which thou gavest 
me I have given them.” His glory was his divin- 
ity, of which he was emptied in his humiliation, 
but which he recovered by his obedience. Is the 
incarnation a mystery? Behold another! Man 
became God. Disrobed of his glory for our 
sake, he robes himself anew; and now, by vir- 
tue of this stupendous achievement, is the God- 
man, and proposes to wrap us about with his 
own divinity. He identifies himself with his 
disciples as closely as he is identified with the 
Father. He would present to God not merely 
himself a man divine, but us also, a race divine. 

That plainly is the “good” of which the 
apostle speaks here 

This same idea appears in what precedes the 
text. So far from meaning by it what men or- 
dinarily call good, Paul speaks of the need of 





suffering in order to secureit. ‘‘ For I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us, For the earnest expec- 
tation of the creature waiteth for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God.” (Bom. viii, 18, 19.) 
He looks upon the Christian suffering as he does 
that of Christ and the pain of all creation. It is 
the pain of travail, in which are born unto God 
—sons. Hence, the patience of hope, while the 
“glory in us” is being revealed. Oh! who 
would not be patient with such a hope before 
him? 

To be able to reach the full measure of our 
possible self-hood, to have every faculty liber- 
ated from its bondage and developed in the di- 
rection of the divine intent—the will delivered 
from its slavery of selfish desire, and so merged 
into the will of God as to share his omnipotence, 
the intellect released from its pride of ignorance, 
and every thought brought into captivity unto 
the obedience of Christ, the fount of our affec- 
tions cleansed, and every motion beating in 
harmony with God’s mighty All—what good can 
compare with that? What furnace is too hot for 
us to enter, or cross too heavy for us to bear, if 
this divine manhood is to be the result? 

In the possession of this good we are put in 
that condition in which we get out of this 
world its very best. 

It is a great mistake which men make in 
supposing that their happiness depends upon 
the bulk and kind of their outer good. Abnn- 
dance in our homes does not alwavs minister to 
good; oftentimes it only supplies fuel for the 
flames of shallow pride and hateful greed, which 
consume the holy joys of domestic life. ‘ Better 
is little with the fear of the Lord, than great 
treasure and trouble therewith. Better is a din- 
ner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith.” (Prov. xv, 16, 17.) 

Whether we get good out of things or not de- 
pends upon what we are. Ic is the quality of 
our spiric that determines the effect of things 
that touch it. The storm that extorts shrieks 
from the naked branches of the forests, breathes 
melody over the stringsof the harp. The morn- 
ing sun that awakes the day birds to joyous 
song, drives the owl into gloomy seclusion. As 
Mrs. Browning suggests, the chattering swallow 

an never sing the song of the holy nightingale. 

Think you that that coarse creature whose aim 
in life is to gratify his fleshly appetites, and 
whose possible Christhood is buried in his ani- 
malism, can discern the glories that God has put 
in bis works? Can he drink delight from the 
streams of history and literature and art? Unto 
you it is given to know the mysteries of this 
kingdom ; but unto him it is not given. 

The measure of our good is the measure of 
the volume of our manhood, our womanhood, 
our Godhood, When man lost his Godlike 
spirit, a curse fell upon his surroundings. They 
did not minister to him as aforetime. And by 
as much as he recovers that spirit, by so much 
are all earthly things transfigured and their 
power of conimunicating good multiplied. 

Brothers, the secret of happiness is the quality 
of our being. 

Another thing I would say. This inner good 
is the eternal. Men sometimes talk about 
eternal life as if it were merely endless duration, 
And, according to them, an everlasting animal 
existence would be eternal life. But according 
to the New Testament it is not the length, but 
the kind of life that makes it eternal. Strictly 
apeaking, God's life only covers eternity. He it 
is who says: ‘‘Iam the high and lofty one who 
inhabiteth eternity.” It is, however, our ex- 
alted privilege to partake of that very life that 
God lives. Hie truth, love, goodness, holiness 
are communicated tous from out of the Infinite. 
And, having these, the power of the eternal is 
upon us, 

And that is the good that endures forever. 
Whatever else we get is only foratime. The 
goud that comes to usin the outer life is by no 
means to be despised. But let a man limit his 
ambitions to it, and he is in a deplorable state 
when the years draw nigh when he shall say, 
Ihave no pleasure in them, when those that 
look out of the windows are darkened, and the 
daughters of music are brought low, and desire 
vhall fail. It is like cutting off the streams that 
have kept the valley living. This outer good 
has been his all. And now it is shut out from 
him, what better can describe the condition 
of his spirit than those solemn words of our 
Lord—* outer darkness”? 

But, suppose he has cultivated truth, honor, 
virtue, godliness. These are the things ever- 
lasting. They are the elements of “the power 
of an endless life.” And while the mortal man 
perishes, the deathless spirit rejoices in the un- 
folding of the imperishable glory. ‘‘ For which 
cause we faint not; but though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day 
by day. For our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, while we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen; for the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” (II Cor. iv, 
16—18.) 

This, then, is the good of which the text 





speaks-—-the good of moral excellence, to which 
God has destined us from eternity in Christ, 
by which we can draw the sweet trom all things 
which will endure forevermore. 

And the promise is, that all things conspire to 
bring about that good for those that love God. 

Everything—-whether it originates in God’s 
will or the Devil’s, or in the will of men, or in 
our own misdoing, or by the ordinary processes 
of Nature—everything works to accomplish that 
good. Paul does not say that God has planned 
every event in our life. That would be to puta 
great deal of folly on him who is infinite in wis- 
dom. But he has so planned things, that every- 
thing, be it good or bad, will work for the pro- 
duction of the Christ-image in us. 

Hence, the triumphant cry with which the 
apostle closes his discussion of his theme. Rom. 
viii, 35-39: ‘* Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? Shall tribulation or distress or perse- 
cution or famine or nakedness or peril or sword? 
As it is written we are killed all the day long; we 
are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, 
in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us. For I am persuaded, 
shat neither death nor life, nor angels nor prin- 
cipalities nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor hight nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate ua from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

Brothers, I have tried to give you the central 
idea of this oft-quoted promise, separating it 
from the partial truths which men have so often 
attached to it, in order that 1t may be of comfort 
to you when things do not seem to go well. 

So, often, when pressed by earthly distresses, 
we ask, with anxious questioning: ‘Is all for 
the best?” Why does not my God vindicate his 
promise?” ‘Is he really at the helm of this 
world, oramI the victim of law that has no 
heart?” 

Let those questions be unasked until you have 
first asked, How are these events affecting my 
character? 

God’s promise is, they will bring out the 
image: ‘And he shall sit as a refiner and puri- 
fier of silver; and he shall purity the sons of 
Levi, and purge them as gold and silver is 
purged.” (Mat, iii, 3.) 

It is said that in the process of refining silver, 
the workman sits with his eve intent on the 
molten metal, and the operation is known to be 
complete when he sees his own face reflected 
from it. 

In the refiner’s furnace God may put you. Be 
patient. His vye is on you. He waita only till 
he sees his image in you. Then it is enough ! 


Hunn Dotes. 


FABER. 
IL. 
BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Faser’s hymns are more or less extensively 
used in all recent collections, The ‘‘ Sabbath 
Hymn Book,” as early as 1858, introduced five 
of them. Drs. Hitchcock, Schatf and Eddy 
admit fifteen, Dr. Robinson (in his two later 
collections) ten, the Reformed ‘“ Hymns of the 
Church” (1869) ten, Dr. Richards and the Pres- 
byterian and Methodist Hymnals nine each, the 
Baptist ‘Praise Book” twelve, the Oberlin 
Manual eight, Dr. Hatfield, ‘“‘Songs for the 
Sanctuary’ and the Connecticut ‘Book of 
Praise” six, Mr. Lasar, the Episcopal Hymnal 
and the “ Service of Song” five, while Mr. L. W. 
Bacon’s ‘‘Church Book” (1883) gets the number 
down to four, and the Unitarian and Baptist 
Hymn Books to three. Of prominent Anglican 
books, Novello’s ‘* Hymnary” leads with fifteen, 
the ‘People’s Hymnal” has thirteen, the re- 
vised ‘*Hymns, Ancient and Modern” nine, 
Mr. Thring, Mr. E. H. Bickersteth and the 
Christian Knowledge Society five, while the 
Westminster Abbey book tolerates but one, and 
Mr. Snepp (who certainly did not object to 
emotion) apparently none. This is a solitary ex- 
ception, or nearly so. Late leading compilations 
of Dissent appreciate Faber yet more highly. 
The Glasgow ‘Evangelical Union Hymnal” 
(1878) takes nine, the Baptist Hymnal (1879) 
thirteen, Mr. Horder’s “‘ Congregational Hymns’) 
(just out) fuurteen, Mr. Martineau (1874) six- 
teen. 

In mentioning the hymns oftenest used or 
otherwise most noticeable, I do not pretend (as 
aforesaid) to give dates with precise accuracy. 
Faber’s earliest tracts, of 1848 and 1849, are pre- 
sumably scarce, and our most careful students 
and compilers seem to have had no direct 
‘acquaintance with them. Dr. Hatfield had not 
seen them, for he speaks of the first as contain- 
ing “less than fitty” lyrics. That was true of 
the second, “very much enlarged.” Josiah 
Miller makes two blunders in endeavoring to 
account for five hymns, And Dr. Hitchcock 
takes 1849 as a general date, and appends it to 
two which did not appear till 1854. SoI must 
be content with ‘‘ bunching” most of them under 
the known date of 1852, with the understanding 
that most of these probably go back to 1849 and 
a few to 1848. It must be remembered, also, that 


nearly all are abridged in our books, the originals 
being long and some of the stanzas such as we 
could not use. 
**Have mercy on us, God most high!” 
On the Trinity, used by Dr. Hitchcock and 
Mr. Lasar. The Presbyterian Hymnal begins 
with the second stanza, 
** Most ancient of all mysteries.” 
Here are some of the omitted lines : 
“If Mary is so beautiful 
What must her Maker be? 
No wonder saints have died of love. 
*. * * oe . 


**On Mary’s throne we climb to get 
A far-off sight of Thee.” 

The vextis one of his best, accepted by nearly 
all the collections; it is headed ‘‘The Eternal 
Father.” 

“My God! how wonderful thou art !” 

Some books begin it with stanza second : 

** How dread are thine eternal years !” 
The original had nine stanzas. 

“© come and mourn with me a while.” 
Largely used, with alterations. The next line 
went, 

‘See! Mary calls us to her side.” 
Twelve stanzas. 

for Ascension and Whitsunday he has two 
vigorous poems, with much about Mary. From 
the second, with its eighteen stanzas, 

* No track is on the sunny sky,” 
several books make extracts. 

** Dear angel! ever at my side!” 
“The Guardian Angel.” (For the School-chil- 
dren.) Thirteen stanzas, a few of which, al- 
tered so as to begin, ‘* Dear Saviour,” or ‘‘ Dear 
Jesus,” are widely used. 

‘Faith of our fathers! living still !’’ 

This is in many English books, and in our Re- 
formed and Methodist collections, wher it is 
taken in a sense very different from Faber’s. 
His third stanza runs: 

** Faith of our fathers! Mary’s prayers 

Shall win our country back to thee; 

Ané through the truth thut comes from God 

England shall then indeed be free !” 

She had that kind of freedom for some centu- 
ries, and got enough of it. 

“O faith! thou workest miracles 

Upon the hearts of men!” 

On “Conversion” ; one of his finest poems. It 
has twelve stanzas, and is dated by Dr. Hatfield 
1848. An extract, beginning with the fifth, 

*O Gift of Gifts! O Grace of Faith !” 
is in most of our books, ‘The Presbyterian 
Hymnal” aione starts with the first. 

“T worship thee, sweet Will of God!” 
Used (i.e., some of it) by the Baptist ‘‘ Praise 
Book,” Dr. Hitchcock, Dr. Richards, and the 
Oberlin Manual. The original has fourteen 
stanzas, several of them among the noblest in 
our language. For instance : 

‘““When obstacles and trials seem 

Like prison walls to be, 
I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to Thee. 


* * * . * * 


“And when it seems no chance or change 
From grief can set me free, 
Hope finds its strength in helplessness, 

And gayly waits on thee.” 
If Faber had always written thus, no praise 
would be too high for him. A worthy compan- 
on-piece to this is that headed, “‘The Right 
Must Win,” and beginning, 

“O, it is hard to work for God !” 


as in the “Praise Book” and Methodist Hymnal, 
The latter begins another of its numbers, as do 
Dr. Hitchcock and the Oberlin book, with stanza 
eleven : 

** Workman of God! O lose not heart.” 


While Dr. Robinson (1865) and Dr. Richards 
start with the fifteenth, 
**God’s glory is a wondrous thing !”’ 
In the dark days of our War, the nineteenth and 
last stanza of this was almost a national comfort 
and support: 
“ For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin!” 
In the same spirit, though less sung, are his 
thirteen stanzas on “ Perfection” : 
*O, how the thought of God attracts 
And draws the heart from earth.” 
The second and third are very noble: 
“ Tis not enough to save our souls, 
To shun the eternal fires; 
The thought of God will rouse the heart 
To more sublime desires, 


“ God only is the creature’s home, 

Thongh long and rough the road; 

Yet nothing less can satisfy 
The love that longs for God.” 

His poem on ‘True Love,” previously cited, 
has twenty-three stanzas, and originally began, 

“O, see how Jesus trusts himself 

Unto our childish love.” 


Scarcely improved, in the complete edition of 











1862, by substituting ‘“‘ Think well” for ‘*O see.” 
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“ Thy home is with the humble, Lord !” 
This is in a number of our American collections, 
beginning with the ‘‘Sabbath Hymn Book,” 
1858, which used the eighth, ninth, and last of 
twelve stanzas on ‘‘Swectness in Prayer.” It 
seems to be the only extract that has been at- 
tempted for public worship from the three 
poems on Prayer, so familiar to every reader. 

“ Sweet Saviour! bless us ere we go.” 


“An Evening Hymn atthe Oratory,”and more 
purely and simply bymnic than perhaps any- 
thing else of Faber’s. On this account it is a 
general favorite, though more markedly so in 
ingland than here. The Westminster Abbey 
book takes nothing of his but this. Of its seven 
stanzas only the last need be omitted, and that 
only for the line, 
‘* Mary and Philip near us be.” 

Before leaving this important little book 
( Jesus and Mary,” 1852), let me say that it 
contains two pieces which are not, so far as I 
can see, in the professedly complete edition of 
1862. One of them (xl), on “St. Philip and 
the World,” has this not wholly unfamiliar 
second stanza : 

“ The world is kind if we ask not too much ; 

It is sweet to the taste, and smooth to the touch; 

Yet the world is not happy asthe world might 

be: 

Why isit? Why isit? 
Of course the remedy is in *‘ Jesus and Mary,” 
but especially in ‘‘Good Father Philip.” The 
other (xlviii) is a long screed on ‘**The New 
Infidelity.” The alleged liberals of that era, 
whether Positivists, Broad Churchmen, or what 
not (for it is not very easy to recognize them by 
Faber’s description) do not meet his approval : 


O answer me!” 


“Ah me! how they bespatter one another 

With copious quillfuls of grandiloquent praise, 

Each one retained to canonize his brother— 

Alas! the sole employment of his days.” 
Can there have been any dangerous leaning 
toward rationalism among ‘the Brothers of the 
Little Oratory,” that their leader felt constrained 
to kick against it thus fiercely? In this con- 
nection the last two chapters of Mr. George 
Macdonald’s ‘* England’s Antiphon” are interest- 
ing reading. 

The volume of 1852 (and very likely that of 
1849) contain also several poems of much beauty, 
more or less familiar to readers, but little or not 
at all used for singing. I may instance li, ‘“‘ The 
World” ; lvi, **The End of Man”; lvii, ‘ The 
Gifts of God”; lxi, “* Predestination” ; and lxiv, 
‘‘The Eternal Years.” 

‘The Oratory Hymn Book,” 1854, contained 
some thirty new pieces, several of which have 
become popular. 

“ Hark, hark, my soul! angelic songs are swelling.” 
Doubtless there is notin this as much thought 
and experience as in many of Faber’s; but it is 
perfectly lyrical, and those who have sung it 
once sing it often. The second and sixth stanzas 
are usually omitted : 
“Darker than night life’s shadows fall around us, 
And like benighted men, we miss our mark; 
God hides Himself, and grace hath scarceiy found 
us 
Ere death finds out his victims in the dark. 


“Cheer up, my soul! 
giisten 
Upon the breast of life’s most troubled sea; 
And it will cheer thy drooping heart to listen 
To those brave songs which angels mean for 
thee.” 


faith’s moonbeams softly 


Poetically, these are as fine as any of it. There 

is no harm in the whole seven stanzas, except the 

emotional eccentricity in the penultimate line, 

“ While we toil on, and soothe ourselves with weep- 
ing,” 

for which all compilers have gladly accepted the 

substitute of “ Hymns Ancient and Modern” 

(Appendix, 1868): 

“Till morning’s joy shall end tne night of weep- 
in, 

And titers long shadow break in cloudless love.” 
(Faber wrote: “ Till life’s long night shall break 
in endless love.”) See what discretion, taste and 
scholarship can do, in such hands as those of 
Sir Heury Baker and his co-workers! An emen- 
dation like this goes far te answer the wholesale 
charges sometimes made against all “ tinkering,” 
good, bad, and indifferent, The same compilers 
changed Faber’s 

* All journeys end in welcome to the weary,” 
to ‘‘ Faith’s journey ends”—which is what he 
meant, 

**O Paradise! O Paradise !” 
This, though seemingly quite as popular as the 
last, is much thinner in substance, and seems to 
me to be carried mainly by its pretty tune. 
**O God, thy power is wonderful.” 
‘My Father” ; thirteen stanzas, some of them 
used by Dr. Hitchcock, Mr. Lasar, the Method- 
ist Hymnal, and * Laudes Domini.” 
*O come to the merciful Saviour that calls you.” 
“The Sinner Invited to the Mission.” 
“ Jeaus is God !” 
As used by Dr. Hatfield and some others, this be- 
gins with the second of seven double stanzas. 

This book of 1854 contained also a few more 
or less used in England, though little known 
here ; 





“ Jesus, gentlest Saviour.” 
“Holy Ghost, come down upon thy children.” 
“ Blest is the Faith, divine and strong.” 
It was of a more popular (Roman) character 
than that of 1852, and aimed to exclude the more 
esoteric and private pieces, among them some of 
his very best. 

The large volume of 1862, containing “ fifty- 
six new hymns,” adds but little to the stores of 
popular and singable material. Perhaps the 
best known of these additions is, 

“ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy,” 
used by the Methodist Hymnal, the Oberlin 
Manual, and ‘‘Laudes Domini.” It begins with 
the fourth of thirteen stanzas, headed ‘‘ Come to 
Jesus,” and commencing, 

“Souls of men! why will ye scatter?” 


The Reformed book of 1869 starts with the 
second stanza, 
“* Was there ever kindest shepherd?” 
“The God of my childhood”— 
*O God! who wert my childhood’s love, 
My boyhood’s pure delight,” 

is very remarkable; but it would be hard to 
find it in any of the collections except that of 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, and then only four 
stanzas out of eighteen. But of pure poems— 
things which nobody has thought of singing, 
and which need no help from the ear to reach 
the mind and heart—Faber’s last book has its 
full share. ‘Lhree of the least known and most 
seldom cited, ‘Self-Love,” ‘* The Old Laborer,” 
and “*The Sorrowful World,” are enough by 
themselves to base a very pretty reputation on. 
Here we seem to get away from sectism and su- 
peratition to the broad basis of catholic human- 
ity ; from half hysteric fancies, and tenth-hand 
traditions to a poet’s living apprehension of real 
relations and spiritual entities. 

In truth, Faber was much more a poet than a 
hymnist; a distinctly and essentially religious 
poet indeed, not likely to handle secular themes 
with any special interest and force; but one 
who does not easily bear the restraints of leng 
and common meter, nor show at his best when 
sung in church. As a sacret poet, bis talent was 
rich, original, and striking; and it often shines 
so brilliantly, even within his self-imposed lim- 
its, that one has a feeling almost of personal 
grievance when he sees how much of Faber’s 
works stands hopelessly aloof from our approval 
and sympathy. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. ; 


Sanitary, 


YOUNG AMERICA IN LOVE WITH 
TOBACCO. 


Tue writer has just met three small boys in 
the street, two of them hard at work smoking, 
and the other, a still smaller boy, receiving the 
favor of an occasional puff. If, to-day, a census 
could be taken of all boys who smoke, it would 
surprise, and ought to distress, our American 
people. For it is one of the facts that has to do 
with social, moral, and political degeneracy. We 
pass by, for the time, any question as to the 
effect of tobacco on the mature man, It is 
enough for our present duty to inquire into the 
effects of the habit upon the growing child. 
Tobacco has no doubtful position in the list of 
toxics, No one need turn to the records of anti- 
tobacco journalism, or to the utterances of so- 
called reformers. The materia medica of the 
physician speaks plainly enough, and all the 
authors are in accord. Taylor, on poisons and 
medical jurisprudence generally, does not fail to 
discuss it. While it is admitted that, in those full- 
grown, its effect may be temporary, and that a 
toleration of it is established, yet so pronounced 
is its effect on the nervous system that there 
is no hesitation in condemning it for children. 
It is a notable fact that the attention of the 
American, German, and French Governments 
has been directed thereto in the interests of 
those who are to do service for their respective 
Governments. Surgeon A. C, Gorgas, Medical 
Inspector, United States Navy, in his article on the 
“ Effects of Tobacco on Youth,” gives us, in full, 
the facts which led to its prohibition from cadets 
in the Naval Academy at Annapolis, as it has 
since also been prohibited at the Military Acade- 
my at West Point. When the order went into 
effect at Annapolis, the class of diseases, such as 
headache, disordered digestion, malaise, dimin- 
ished at least one-half in the next three months, 
The sympathies of the professors were in favor 
of its use, and Dr. Gorgas is himse!f a smoker, 
yet he bears testimony that the rescinding of the 
order, and the return to smuking for a year, had 
such unmistakable results, *‘ as that all the offi- 
cers who had favored the plan of unrestricted 
permission to smoke, confessed that the experi- 
ment had proved a failure.” 

We have not before us the action of the Ger- 
man Government ; but it has, we believe, taken 
some very decided measures as to the habits of 
the young in this respect. 

Special observations of the effects of tobacco 
on thirty-eight boys, from nine to fifteen years 
old, have recently been made by Dr. G. Decaisne, 
a French physician. With twenty-two of the 





boys there was a distinct diaturbance of the cir- 
culation, with palpitation of the heart, deficien- 
cies of digestion, sluggishneéss of the intellect, 
and a craving for alcoholic stimulants. In thir- 
teen instances the pulse was intermittent. An- 
alysis of the blood showed, in eight cases, a 
notable falling off in the normal number of red 
corpuscles. Twelve boys suffered frequently 
from bleeding of the nose. Ten complained 
of agitated sleep and constant nightmare, Four 
boys had ulcerated mouths, and one of them 
contracted consumption—the effect, Dr. De- 
caisne believed, of the great deterioration of 
the blood, produced by the prolonged and ex- 
cessive use of tobacco. The younger children 
showed the more marked symptoms, ani the bet- 
ter-fed children were those that suffered least. 
Eleven of the boys had smoked for six months, 
eight for one year, and sixteen for more than 
two years. Out of eleven boys who were in- 
duced to cease smoking, six were completely re- 
stored to normal health after six months, while 
the others continued to suffer slightly for a year. 

We cannot do better than to quote still 
further from the tes{imony of Dr. Gorgas: 

* The use of tobacco by youths can never be re- 
garded as moderate. It is generally excessive in 
the literal sense of the term; but its effects, even 
when but little indulged in, are those which 
characterize excess in adults. The depressing effect 
of Lobacco upon growth, by diminishing the. forces 
concerned in tissue change, its effect upon the heart 
and pulsation, the disturbance of muscular co- 
ordinative power, of ability to concentrate the mind 
upon study, the dyspeptic troubles, impairment of 
vision, headaches, and the retardation of sexual 
development and disturbance of that function are 
conceded by most observers and clearly demon- 
strated by many. . At this academy instances 
of almost all the evil effects of tobacco have been 
brought to the notice of the medical officers. Many 
of the cases of irritable heart supposed to be in- 
duced by gymnastic exercises I believe to be caused 
by tobacco.” 

Illustrative instances are given. The “To- 
bacco Heart” has come to be a term expressive 
of this condition. The effect of tobacco upon 
the nervous system of children is even more pro- 
nounced than that of alcohol. Indeed, the preva- 
lent use of it by children means, not only person- 
al evil, but race degeneracy. As a specimen of 
the derangement of muscular co-ordinate powers, 
and the ill effects of tobacco on effort at training 
for skilled work, Professor Oliver, head of the 
department of drawing, gives his testimony. He 
Bays: 

“The effect of smoking on muscular action has 
come under my observation frequently, during a 
service of fourteen years. . The effect of 
smoking on cadets learning to draw is as unmistak- 
able as itis held to be by trainers on men training 
for a boat race. I have had occasion to challenge 
cadets on the use of tobacco in smoking as evidenced 
by their work, and I have in no instance made a 
mistake.” 

As regards drawing, tobacco has a specific 
effect on the co-ordinating faculty. Dr. Kos- 
tra), in the Austrian state tobacco manufactory, 
says that the workmen are subjected to many 
diseases, especially in the case of young women 
and boys. Dr. Tracy, of the New York Board of 
Health, several years since put on record some 
serious facts as to the effects of tobacco, and 
shows that it is very desirable to keep young 
persons from its use. So serious is the unmis- 
takable effect of this habit, that it has not been 
found difficult in some of our legislatures to 
pass laws against the sale of tobacco to minors, 
We believe that all licensed tobacco sellers 
should enter into obligations not to sell to 
those below a certain age, and that any 
person should have a right to enter complaint 
against children found to be indulging this 
habit. Besides the direct effect on im- 
paired pbysical vigor, there is another 
view not enough considered. The power of 
choice, self-control, self-restrvint. Wall-pcwer, 
in its best sense, is the greatest power beneath 
the sky. The freedom of the will is far more 
than a theological doctrine. It is the reserve 
hope of manhood, and not only decides individual 
character and destiny, but social and national 
destiny also, Our most outspoken quarrel with 
tobacco, as with other stimulants and narcotics 
is this, that, indulged in so early, they so affect 
the brain and nervous system that habits be- 
come dominant and uncontrollable, which lead 
to a general loss of self-restraint. 

The stamina, the pluck, the true grit of life 
succumbs to masteries that are ignoble. The 
one habit, if it does not lead to loss of this power 
in the individual, as it generally does, shows 
this loss marvelously in entailments. We hear 
much discussion as towhether intemperance is 
a disease. The real disease that is gaining 
ground is debility in self-restraint, and in pro- 
ducing that debility among the young. Tobacco 
is the most threatening power. It leads often to 
intemperance, to a general yielding of self-con- 
trol, and so to many an evil greater than that of 
physical infirmity. It is becanse we are pro- 
foundly impressed with this evil that we would 
earnestly draw atténtion to it. The cigarette is 
one of the most unfortunate toy pistols that has 
ever been putin the liands of American youth, 
Many are playing with it who not only acquire 
a habit evil to the body, but, through it, get an 
unmistakable break-down of the noblest pos- 





session Of manhood, which shows itself in the in- 
dividual, or in his descendants, in various forms 
of physical, mental, and moral weakness. The 
peril to American youth and American life from 
the tobacco habit must not be lost sight of in 
our earnest devotion to other reforms. 
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THE year 1884 has not been signalized by the 
publication of any important new editions of 
the Greek Testament. The most notable one 
that has been issued is probably the school edi- 
tion of Westcott & Hort. (Macmillan.) Neither 
has it been marked by the publication of edi- 
tions or collations of Greek MSS, On the other 
hand, it is remarkable for the number and im- 
portance of the MSS. that have been first 
brought to light, or first put on the catalogues 
of ‘‘sources,” or first at all adequately described, 
during its course. The most wonderful “find” 
is, of course, that included in the Fayfim pa- 
pyri deposited at Vienna, by the Archduke Rai- 
ner, We do not yet know all that this collection 
may have in store for us. But it is sufficiently 
enheartening to learn that it certainly contains 
some fragments of Copto-Greek Gospels from the 
fourth to the sixth century, and a Matthew 
which is assigned to the third century, Wesser- 
ly, who has the Latin and Greek papyri in hand, 
has given us proof of his fitness for his task in 
his dissertation “‘ Prolegomena ad Papyrorum 
Graecorum Novam Collectionem Edendam” 
(Vienna, 1883) and his paper ‘ Hvangelienfrag- 
mente auf Papyrus” ( Wiener Studien, 1882, II, 
pp. 198—214), and we await with patience the 
full communication that must come shortly. 
Zahn has turned up two fragments of a very old 
(fourth to sixth century) parchment MS, of 
I Timothy, in the Egyptian Museum at Paris, 
and prints the two or three verses which alone 
remain, in the III Theil of his ‘‘Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des N, T-lichen Kanons,” etc. Dr. 
Gregory also catalogues one Paris Uncial, Og, 
hitherto unknown to the lists; and the Abbé 
Martin describes another for which he charac- 
teristically proposes the name ‘Codex Marti- 
anus” and the symbol &2,—in his ‘* Description 
technique des MSS. grecs relatifs au N. T. 
conservés dans les Bibliothéques de Paris” 
(Paris, Maisoneuve). This latter work also de- 
scribes some forty-eight cursives and sixteen 
lectionaries bitherto strange to our liste, 
A new cursive of the Gospels also has been 
brought to our knowledge by Professor Long, 
of Constantinople, and recently described in 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

Palwography cannot fail to reap great benefit 
from the Fayim documents, but has done very 
little for itself during the last year. An impor- 
tant publication in this department has begun, 
however, in Florence: Vitelli and Paoli’s ** Col- 
teziong Fiorentind di Facsimili Palwographici 
Greci e Latini.” The first fasciculus only has 
yet appeared. ‘I'he two papers of Mr, J, H. Hes- 
eels, on ‘The Palwographical Publications of the 
Last Twenty-five Years,” published in the Acad- 
emy of Sept. 20th and Oct, 11th (the interme- 
diate one is wholly of personal character), are 
slight and scarcely worth consulting. 

The most important work on the materials of 
criticism of the year is undoubtedly the long-ex- 
pected first part of the,“‘Prolegomena” to 
Tischendorf’s Ed. VIII, prepared by Dr. O. R. 
Gregory, with the aid of Dr. Ezra Abbot. Much 
as we had expected from this work, it must be 
confessed that the performance surpasses the 
expectation. It is amarvel of compressed full- 
ness and accurate statement, and on the ground 
that it covers —the outlines of the history of the 
text, the form of the text, and the description 
of the documents—it leaves little to be desired, 
In it we have at last a worthy account of the 
matter of criticism to place along side of 
Dr. Hort’s exposition of the method of criti- 
cism. The sad obelus at the name of “Ezrae 
Abbot” on its title page reminds every reader 
that our greatest American critic has during the 
past year been taken from us. Dr, Gregory 
pays a fitting, though brief tribute, to his mem- 
ory in the Preface, and now, at the end of 
the year, a memorial volume has been pub- 
lished by the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School, containing his portrait, and memorial ad- 
dresses by several of his friends, as well as a care- 
ful bibliography of his publications. A far more 
ambitious (we do not like to say pretentious) 
work than Gregory’s “‘ Prolegomena,” comes to 
usin the Abbé J. P. P. Martin’s ‘‘ Introduction 4 
la Oritique textuelle du Nouveau Testament,” 
in four quarto photo-lithographic volumes, of 
which the first, including the ‘‘ Partie Théo- 
rique,” appeared already in 1883, and the last three 
(‘Partie Pratique,” in two volumes and a supple- 
mentary volume containing a description of the 
Paris MSS. mentioned above) have appeared at 
intervals during 1884. The ‘* Partie Théorique” 
embraces the matter usually contained in treat- 
ises on text criticism and professedly depends 
much on Scrivener and Burgon. No one who 
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knows the author will be surprised to find that no 
less than 113 pages out of the total of 710 are given 
to the Syriac versions; but all will wonder that 
so great a Syriac scholar should have been able 
to advance our knowledge here so little. Mar- 
tin is more than half inclined to believe that the 
Peshitto was made by Addaeus, or at least in his 
time, ‘the last balf of the first or first quarter 
of the second century,” and this in its present 
form. The Curetonian, he thinks a compara- 
tively late revision of the Peshitto, in which, 
indeed, Nestle, in the article on the Syriac Ver- 
sions in the new edition of Herzog, is about 
ready to go with him. The firat volume of 
Martin’s Partie Pratique,” (pp. 327, 4to.) is an 
elaborate dissertation on Codices x A BCD., in 
which he thinks to commend the conclusions 
that the recensions of the text represented by 
these MSS. originated later than the end of the 
fourth century in the Melchite monasteries of 
Egypt, as eclectic texts made out of the tradi- 
tional text altered everywhere to conform to the 
readings found in the loose quotations of Origen, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, the Cyrils, Didymus, etc. 
Thus, instead of the quotations of the early 
Fathers being drawn from the New Testament 
this New Testament text was drawn from their 
quotations! So enamored is the good Abbé with 
this paradox that he is unable to be content 
with his 300 quarto pages here devoted to its de- 
fense, but publishes also an elaborate paper of 
the same purport, entitled “es plus Anciens 
MSS.| des N. T., leur origine, leur veritable 
character” in the July number of the Revue des 
Questions Historique (71 Livraison, pp. 62—109. 
The second volume of the “‘ Partie Pratique,” 
(554 pp. quarto) is simply an almost intermin- 
able defense of Mark xvi, 9 sq, quite in Dean 
Burgon's spirit and with Dean Burgon’s suc- 
cess, Inits course, however, he gives us much 
information as to the facts of the witnessing 
documents and a very thankworthy sketch of 
the history of the Armenian version, 

The usual amoant of research has been put, 
during the year, on the N. T. Versions. The 
Egyptian Versions will come in for some of the 
benefit to be derived from the Rainer papyri, 
among which are very ancient MSS. of them. 
Besides what Martin and Nestle have done for 
the Syriac Versions, Dr. I. H. Hall has put forth 
three phototype fac simile pages of the ** Beirfit” 
MSS., which he described in the Journal of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for 
1882 (Middletown, Conn,, 1888)—pp. 1—26. In 
Tue I[nperenpent for Sept. 4th, the same 
echolar communicates a description of a new 
Syriac MS. containing the Catholic Epistles, 
It dates from 1471, and is owned by Mr. R. 8. 
Williams, of Utica, Contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the old Latin have been made by Prof. 
T. K, Abbott (‘‘Zvangeliorium versio antehie- 
ronymiana ex Codice Usseriano,” Dublin), by 
J. Belsheim (** Der Brief des Jacobus in alten 
lateinischen Ubersetzung”), by H. Hagen (* Zin 
Itala fragment aus einer Berner Patimpsest der 
VI Jahrhundert,” in the Zeitschrifl fiir Wissen- 
schaful, Theologie 27: 4. pp. 470—484), and by H. 
O. Mont (“ Fragments d'une Versio antiqua de 
v Apocalypse,” Nogent-le-Rotron), E. Bernhardt 
has published: ** Die Gothische Bibel des Vulfila 
u.s.w, Text—abdruck mit Angabe der hand- 
sohriftlichen Lesarten, uebst Glossar.” (Halle, ) 

The theories and methods of text criticism have 
been much discussed during the year. J. H. A. 
Michelsen opened the year with a quite lengthy 
paper in the January number of the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift (pp. 1—24) on ‘* De Kerkelijke texst 
des Niewen Testaments,” in which he defends 
the value of the older form of the Received Text— 
that current from Saec. IV to Saec. XVI—as a 
stepping stone and aid in reconstructing the 
original text. He by no means holds that the 
churchly text is equally pure with that of the 
older MSS., but he believes it to be an indepen- 
dent witness to the originals, and that it as such 
(1) frequently preserves the true reading where 
the older text has lost it; (2) frequently enables 
us to come on the track of the true reading by 
comparing it with the older text, and (3) helps to 
decide between two rival old readings. Michel- 
sen apparently assumes that the ‘‘ Western” text 
lies behind all of our present transmission, but 
itself gave birth to (1) our present Western class, 
and (2) another, of which the older MSS. and 
the ecclesiastical text are two co-ordinate descend 
ants; and decides between readings accordingly. 
Otherwise his criticism is only remarkable for a 
strange and overwrought theory of interpola- 
tions. Whenever some MSS. omit words not 
necessary to the sense, or some place them in a 
different place in the sentence, or read different 
words in the same place, he suspects interpola- 
tion. All questions of order of words, or of 
diverse readings, thus, he resolves by emitting 
the words in question. Thus he would obtain 
certainly the briefest text yet printed. Dr. J. 
I. Doede simultaneously published a letter in 
the Theolog. Studién (11: 1. pp. 44—60) by which 
he made the strife between Drs, De Koe and 
Van der Vaude Bakhuyzen over the “ author- 
ity of the Codices” a triangular one, but scarce- 
ly brought it to conclusion; the discussion 
would be more profitable were it more evident 
that the disputants thoroughly understood each 

other. Wehave already spoken of Martin's in- 
estigations into the value of Codices x A BC 








D. Apaper of the same general tendency ap- 
peared anonymously in the Dublin Review for 
January, p. 186—201 under the title: ‘* New 
Testament Vaticanism.” A review of Dr. Scriv- 
ener’s ‘‘ Plain Introduction” Ed. III, (by B. B. 
Warfield) in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July at- 
tempted to estimate the value of that work as a 
guide to the art of text-criticism, and to weigh 
its text-critical principles. 

Very few discussions appeared during the year 
on special passages. We have already mentioned 
the enormous treatise of the Abbé Martin on the 
last twelve verses of Mark. Zahn at the place 
already pointed out adduces‘a IV—VI Saec. MS, 
as reading ©, which is, of course, d in I Tim., ini, 
16. Dr. Schaff in a note in Tue INDEPENDENT for 
October 2d, settles the reading in the same 
passage of Paul 73—which Dean Burgon (‘‘ The 
Revision Revised,” p. 444) had left in doubt— 
as certainly dc, In his ‘‘ Description Technique,” 
etc., the Abbé Martin gives a great deal of valu- 
able information as to the readings of the Paris 
MSS. on such passages as Mark xvi, 9, sq; Jno. 
vii, 53, sq; Jno. 5, 8, 4; Luke xxii, 43, 44, by 
which the digests must be corrected or enriched. 
Lastly, in the Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Lzegesis for 1883 (Boston 1884), 
Dr. I. H. Hall discusses the Syriac reading of 
Luke xxiv, 32, and Prof. B. B. Warfield the read- 
ing at Acta xi, 20, 

A very valuable note of Dr. Ezra Abbot’s on 
the form of the name represented by the initials 
G, D. T. M. D., which appear as the editor of a 
Greek Testamens published in 1711 was printed 
in The Unitarian Review for August, pp. 169— 
173. A brief article on Stichometry, by Dr. J. 
R. Harris, appeared in Tue INDEPENDENT for 
Feb. 14th, p. 199, with which one should compare 
E. Nestle in the Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 7, 
165, and 6, 131. We have noted also the follow- 
ing ‘* Vortrag,” by F. Mahlau: “ Besilzen wir 
den urspriinglichen Text der Heiligen Schrift?” 
(Dorpat, pp, 24.) 
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Tue past six months have witnessed some 
noteworthy events in the progress of Christian- 
ity in Japan; and chiefest among these a move. 
ment upon the part of the Japanese themselves 
toward the adoption of Christianity, not only as 
the faith of the individaal citizen, but also as the 
religion of the state. The causes of such a mar- 
velous change are patent. The united confer- 
ence of all the Christian bodies laboring in Ja- 
pan held in Osaka, April, 1883, called the atten- 
tion of the native press to the number and 
character of the foreign missionary force labor- 
ing throughout the Empire from Hakodate to 
Nagasaki; and in this way the people at large 
have been kept informed and interested in the 
progress and probable results of Christian prop- 
agandism in Japan. The effect of all this is 
plainly seen in the gradual change in literary 
and political circles from a state of indifference 
and contemptuous silence regarding both the 
missionary’s faith and his work to one of earn- 
est, interested inquiry and friendly discussion. 

And first and foremost of these is the recog- 
nition which missionary labor has lately re- 
ceived from the thoughtful among the Japanese. 
Last July the Jiji Shimpo, one of the leading 
journals of the capital, in speaking upon the 
subject of ‘Religion and Mixed Residence,” 
called the attention of its readers to the fact 
that, if foreignors be permitted to dwell in all 
parts of the Empire, Christianity must be en- 
couraged, if for no other reason than to check 
the spirit of immorality and lawlessness among 
the foreign residents, who may very possibly 
then be scattered throughout the whole country. 
The writer, presumably Mr. Fukuzawa, used for 
an illustration of this necessity the gross licen- 
tiousness and lack of moral restraint that char- 
acterized the free ports shortly after they were 
opened to foreign trade and residence, and adds : 
“Since that time a great change has taken place. 
Missionaries have increased, churches have been 
established, and the controlling influence of re- 
ligion is making itself felt in the actions and 
life of the foreigners. Much improvement has 
been effected, improvement which, it is evident, 
is chiefly traceable to the presence and work of 
missionaries” ; and after reaffirming the great 
necessity of fostering the Christian Church 
wherever foreigners may be found, the article 
concludes with these warning words : 

**Remove this means of moral elevation (Chris- 
tianity), or throw obstacles in the way of its estab- 
lishment, and mixed residence will be productive 
of the most fearful and deplorable results to the in- 
habitants of this country.” 

In the second place, the good will of the Gov- 
ernment is evinced in the protection it is now 
offering to the prosecution of Christian work 
among the natives. It was to be expected that 
the Buddhists, learning the increasing favor 
with which Christianity was coming to be re- 
garded by the Government and people, would be 
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roused to acts of the most persistent and deter- 
mined opposition. Such has been the case ; and 
from all parts of the country reports huve been 
rife of riots, destruction of Christian houses of 
worship, the breaking up of Christian meetings, 
and in many places the petty persecution of 
native converts. In the great majority of cases 
it has been ascertained that the Buddhist priest- 
hood have been the instigators of these disturb- 
ances ; and always, where the trouble was at all of 
a serious nature, the Japanese authorities have 
taken the matter in hand, and meted out fitting 
punishment to the offenders. It was on account 
of these repeated assaults by the Buddhists upon 
the Christians, that the Governor of Kiyoto, a 
couple of months ago, thought it necessary to 
call the head priests under his jurisdiction to an 
audience, and, reminding them how earnestly 
their country was striving to win herself a place 
among the nations of the earth, cautioned them 
to conduct themselves, and to insist upon all 
their followers conducting themselves in a man- 
ner that would not imperil the fair fame of Japan, 
nor retard her progress. Among other things, 
he said : 

‘Above all, about the matter of religion there 
should be exercised the greatest care. If mixed 
residence be accorded, then the Government must 
take under its rule all the people who dweil here, in 
the same way as pure Japanese, no matter what coun- 
try they may belong to. And hence, it would foliow 
naturally, that any religion must be free for the peo- 
ple who dwell here. Admitting mixed residence, 
our Government never can say: ‘ We can only ad- 
mit of the national religion.’ If this 1s so, then the 
moment the treaties are revised, religion, native or 
foreign, must be left to its believers. Then the 
newly-introduced religion wil seek to extend its 
influence, and the old faiths will seek to resist their 
eneinies, and rivalry will naturally result. But re- 
member, we must be very cautious indeed! It has 
been recently repeated that Buddhist believers 
sometimes interrupt Christian preachers, destroy 
their houses and property, and injure Christian 
converts, If such riotous actions be frequently ir. 
dulged in, if the foreign missionaries in Japan be 
wounded or killed, their Churches injured, and 
other such acts done, every foreign Government 
will look upon the Japanese as a savage pedple, 
destitute of morality. Therefore, all ye, venerable 
priests, on full reflection, by virtue of your position, 
seek to influence the priests of your sects to put an 
end to vicious and unlawful controversy, and no 
longer suffer them to make mistakes, and injure our 
country. Again let me warn you, you must be very 
careful indeed!” 

Another important advance which the Govy- 
ernment has recently made was the “‘ Notifica- 
tion” of the 11th of last August to the effect 
that the official priesthood was abolished. This 
really amounts to a severance of Church and 
State in Japan; andis probably only the first 
of a series of changes in the Government’s re- 
lations to religion, which will eventually cul- 
minate in the official recognition of Christianity 
as one of three religions in Japan equal before 
the law, and each entitled and qualified to per- 
form the rites of marriage and burial, and al- 
lowed full freedom in worship according to its 
own peculiar tenets. This step of the Govern- 
ment in withdrawing itself from the ancient re- 
ligions of the country is a most significant one, 
as may be judged from the fact that the heathen 
party regards it with the utmost dismay, not 
only in itself and the heavy blow it has given to 
their prestige and power, but still more do they 
dread its being only the forerunner of more 
deadly disasters, which the near future has in 
store for them. 

Finally, as the result of all this widespread dis- 
cussion, the in¢ividual opinions of some of 
Japan’s carefullest and most influential think- 
ers have been called forth, and in the majority 
of cases their sentiments have been extremely 
favorable to the cause of missions. Notably has 
Mr. Fukuzawa, the able editor of the Jiji 
Shimpo, plead with powerful arguments the 
great power of Christianity and the moral cer- 
tainty of its victory over the ancient faiths of 
his country, and therefore the political wisdom 
of adopting it as the national religion; but as 
my readers are already acquainted with the 
utterances of this politic statesman, I will 
merely say here that, after making all allow- 
ances for Mr. Fuhuzawa’s patriotism on the one 
hand and his many erroneous conceptions of 
Christianity on the other, his words afford 
us a sure index as to which way the current of 
public opinion upon religious matters is run- 
ning. Nor must [ omit to mention in conclud- 
ing that this spirit of interested inquiry is not 
confined to a coterie of learned speculative de- 
baters only, but that the feeling is one quite 
generally diffused throughout the masses of the 
people and extending wider and growing deeper 
continually. ‘Chis is evinced in the numerous 
cvlls from the interior to have the Gospel 
preached from those who sincerely wish to hear ; 
aud no less proof is it of the increasing populari- 
ty of Christianity to find the Buddhists roused 
to resistance as they never have been before, 
and fighting like a forlorn hope against the 
faith that is daily growing in power and in- 
fluence in proportion as they are sinking in the 
struggle against it. The Christian schools are 
drawing the best youth to their classes, the 
native Church is awake to the issues of the hour, 
and is zealously pressing forward to the goal of 
victory that seems to be almost within reach, 





eonscious that the power that now is her glory 
and strength will lead her forward conquering 
and to conquer, until Japan, the land of the 
rising sun, shall have become the land of the 
risen Son of God. 


NAGASAKI, JAPAN. 


School and College. 

THe Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, 
the theological school for the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Philadelphia, has the largest edifice 
of any divinity school in this country; and few 
in Europe equal it. The grounds also are ex- 
tensive. The whole has cost thus far about $600,- 
000, For the completion of the property with 
equipments, and for an endowment, the inter- 
est on which shall maintain the scbool on its 
present scale of operations, a million more is 
needed. Prospective enlargements will require 
still another million, The Catholic Standard 
urges that if thus two million and a half is 
needed for a theological school alone, the pro- 
posed Catholic university will require from four 
to ten millions. But it says that these amounts 
are not beyond the financial strength aud re- 


sources of the Catholic population of the United 
Ntates. 


....The University of Chicago borrowed, some 
years ago, from the Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Portland, Me., for the con- 
struction of buildings, etc., sums amounting, 
with interest, to about three hundred thousand 
dollars, The loan was secured by a mortgage on 
the premises, The present trustees refuse to pay 
this sum, on the ground that their predecessors 
had no legal authority to execute the several 
notes, mortgages, etc. The land was given by 
the late Stephen A. Douglas, and his heirs claim 
that, in case it shall no longer be used by the 
University, it reverts to them. The matter has 
been in the courts a long time. A decision was 
given on the 6th in favor of the insurance com- 
pany, but an appeal has been taken, 





....Some of the politicians of Kansas are 
attacking Professor Canfield, of the State Uni- 
versity, charging that he teaches Free Trade; 
and it is intimated that efforts will be made to 
bring the legislature to withhold appropriations 
from the University until he is removed. On 
the other hand, it is declared that his instructions 
are at all times free from partisan bias, that he 
is a man of broad views, thorough scholarship, 
and extensive information, and that bis utter- 
ances on political economy accord with the 
teachings of all the leading colleges of the 
country and with the advanced intelligence of 
the age. 


..- The late Ex-Governor Coburr, of Maine, 
in addition to large gifts in his life-time left, by 
will, over a million dollars to various benevolent 
objects, including bequests to educational 
interests as follows: to the State College of 
Agriculture, $100,000; to Colby University, 
$200,000 ; to Freedmen’s schools of the Baptist 
Home Mission Society, $250,000; to Waterville 
Classical Institute, $100,000; to Houlton Acad- 
emy, #5,000; to Maine Industrial School for 
Girls, $5,000; to Bloomfield Academy, $7,000 ; 
for a public library at Skowhegan, $30,000; 
total $642,000. 


....In the University of Michigan Jast year the 
number of students was as follows: in Depart- 
ment of Literature, Science and Arts, 539; in 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, 382; in 
Department of Law, 305; in School of Phar- 
macy, 77; in Homeopathic Medical College, 57 ; 
in Dental College, 67; total, 1,877. Of these 180 
were women ; 117 in Literary Department, 43 in 
Medical Department, 12 in Homeopathic Col- 
lege, 5 in Dental College, 2 in Pharmacy, and 1 in 
Law. 

....Efforts are making to secure a confedera- 
tion of the different schools for higher educa- 
tion in the province of Ontario. The desire is 
that the University of Toronto, with other gov- 
ernment institutions and the various denomi- 
national colleges and universities, shall be 
brought into an alliance. The representatives 
of the different corporations have been holding 
conferences under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Education. 

....In the New York Times, of January 12th, 
Ex-Gov. D. H. Chamberlain has a two-column 
letter in opposition to the Blair Educational 
bill, He urges that it is not only unconstitution- 
al, but will be injurious to the cause of educa- 
tion throughout the South, by leading the peo- 
ple to rely on Government grants instead of 
local taxation, to sustain the needed schools, 


....1n the United States in the year 1882—’83 
there were 145 theological schools or depart- 
ments of schools, with 712 inatructors and 4,921 
students. They had grounds and buildings 
valued at 6,441,800, with endowments of 
$9,559,031, yielding an income of $582,525. 


....The Lehigh University reports a corps of 
instructors numbering twenty-five and 307 
students —classical, literary, and scientific. The 


Hon. Asa Packer, the founder, gave the institu- 
tion 115 acres of land and two and a half mil- 
lion of dollars. 


..--The Rey. C. F. Thwing, of Cambri dge 
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well-known to the readers of this paper, has 
been elected President of Iowa College. Though 
but 31 years of age, he has taken a bigh position 
as a student and writer. 


...-At the semi-annual examination just 
closed at West Point, the fourth class lost one- 
quarter of its members, and five from the third 
class were put back inco the fourth. 


.- The University of Denver has over $100,- 
000 worth of property. Mrs. Bisbop Warren 
offers to give it #100,000 more, if #50,000 is 
raised in addition. 


.-A member of Harvard’s class of 1884 has 
given Prof. J. W. White $1,000 toward fitting up 
his rooms in Sever Hall to illustrate his Greek 
lectures, 


..Strenuous efforts are making to 
$50,000 for Cornell College, Iowa. 
$38,000 has been secured. 


raise 
The sum of 


..Of the young ladies in the Normal College 
in New York, twenty-five per cent are Jewesses. 


.. Washington Territory has a well-started 
institution in Whitman College at Walla Walla. 


.-Professor Silliman, “‘the younger,” died 
January 14th, at New Haven, at the age of 68. 





Science. 


Tue Royal Society of London sent out Mr. C. 
Ray Woods last Summer to Switzerland, to repeat 
Dr. Huggins’s experimeuts upon photograpbing 
the Sun’s Corona, The observations were made 
on the summit of the Riffelberg, at an elevation of 
about 8,500 feet, where it was expected that the 
air would be much clearer and purer than at the 
sea-level. The apparatus consisted essentially of 
a speculum-metal reflector by Grubb, having a 
focal length of about six feet, and a working 
aperture of three inches., All possible preceu- 
tions were taken to prevent false reflections, and 
atmospheric disturbances, and various kinds of 
photographic plates were tried, until the best 
were found. At first many difficulties were en- 
countered, and very little advance was made on 
the results obtained by Dr. Huggins in England 
two years before ; but, after sufficient experience, 
the obstacles were, for the most part, sur- 
mounted, and a series of photographs .were ob- 
tained which put it beyond question that the 
Corona is (in the main, at least) a real solar ap- 
pendage, and no mere atmospheric or optical 
phenomenon. It is always in its place around 
the sun, whether we can see itor not, and its 
presence and form can be shown at any time by 
suitable apparatus and proper photegraphic 
treatment, under favorable conditions. The Ob- 
servalory for December contains an interesting 
letter from Mr. Woods, giving a full explanation 
of the processes and apparatus employed, 
summing up his work as follows: 

“1, As would be expected, the results are better 
than had been obtained in England, in spite of the 
red blaze which has been ‘always present round the 
Sun, and which visitors to Switzerland have com- 
mented on in several of the scientific aes re- 
cently. 

“2. Results on the same day are almost, if not 
quite, alike, both with disk, and without, 

**8. The Corona varies more or less from day to 
day. 

**4,. The clearer the day, the better the results. 

“5. The series extends over a period of two 
months, one month’s results being free from effects 
that require elimination.” 





and 


In 2 he refers to the fact that in some of the 
experiments a metal disk was used, stopping out 
the image of the sun, while in others the disk 
was omitted. 


..After the full account of the want of 
sterility in hybrids, which appeared in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT some months ago, nothiug further is, 
perhaps, deemed necessary; and yet it may be 
useful to place on record any remarkable cases 
as they arise. It was stated in that account, that 
among gesneraceous plants, our conservatories 
teemed with cases of fertile hybrids, not only be- 
tween very distinct species, but also between 
genera. Another very striking illustration of 
this has recently been introduced, the work of 
a German florist. It is abybrid between Gesenera 
Donckelaari, and one of the common greenhouse 
gloxinias. It will not, for an instant, be con- 
tended, that, under the strictest idea of genera, 
these are not wholly distinct. But the genera 
have not only been made to unite, but the hy 
brid produces seeds freely, and seedlings repro- 
duce the hybrid parent exactly. The florists 
have named it Gloxinia gesneroides; and the 
fertile seed is put into the market as a regular 
item of commerce. Cases like these present con_ 
siderations the strongest scientific man may wel] 
hesitate to grapple with. First, the idea of 
genera as something distinct from species be- 
comes confused. The florists have turned the 
plant into Gloxinia; but it would be difficult to 
say just how much is Gloxinia, and how much 
Gesnera, Second, there is no more reason why 
a plant of a Gloxinia, ina state of nature, may 
not get the pollen of a Gesnera through the 
agency of an insect, or some accident. If the 
seed get the chance to grow, we have such a hy 
brid as this, If the hybrid get the chance to 





raise its seeds, and the seedlings proved as con- 
stant as these have so far proved, we have in na- 
ture a very distinct species that did not exist be- 
fore—a new species originated by hybridization, 
It is not only not impossible, but highly probable, 
that such instances have occurred, because every- 
thing is favorable for just such a conjunction of 
circumstances. It is perfectly safe to conclude 
not only that there isa continual creation of 
species, but that hybridization is one of the 
agencies through which the new forms are intro- 
duced, 


% evsonatities, 


An indiscreet correspondent of a London 
paper lets out of the bag a droil secret. At the 
home of a well-known lady, who is frequently 
honored with a visit from the Prince and his 
little personal court, M. Waddington was asked 
to dine and meet the Prince. The dinner invi- 
tation was accepted. At the table a discussion 
arose between Lord Charles Beresford and M. 
Waddington. Itcameto blows. The gentlemen 
threw themselves upon one another in the 
presence of royalty, and were separated only to 
adjourn to the garden and fight it out. They 
came back soon with their coats in tatters, and 
formally *‘ made up,” with profuse apologies to 
the Prince and their hostess. It now proves that 
M. Waddington was not present on this odd 
occasion; the special correspondent of the 
Times, William Russell, having personated the 
French representative, and mischievously 
brought about the whole fracas. 





.. It was Castelar who wrote thus admirably 
of General Gordon : 

*T compare him, though you may greatly marvel, 
to the first Jesuit missionaries, and, among them, to 
those who first went to Incia and China. The mis- 
sionary and the explorer are marvelously united in 
the Pasha and the Briton, as they were united in 
them. He resembles them iu their incomprehen- 
sibie mixture of motives, their mingled worldliness 
and asceticism, their extraordinary blending ot 
prophetic sentiments with mathematical calcula- 
tions, their enormous individual sacrifice, and their 
keen eye to commercial advantages. A pure moral- 
ity, a positive theology, a practical mind, are three 
of his great qualities, and no one can read the his- 
tory of Gordon without drawing parallels between 
him and the early Jesuits.” 


. General Garibaldi’s extensive correspond- 
ence will soon be published in Italy. In order 
that it may be as complete as possible Signor 
Luigi Ricci requests that all persons possessing 
letters, proclamations, etc., of the Italian libera- 
tor will send copies thereof to him at No. 24 
Newtou Road, Bayswater, W. London, 


..-Mme. Patti never transports those wonder- 
ful diamonds and other gems with her wardrobe, 
while traveling about the United States, The 
risk is too great. She leaves them in the Lin- 
coln Safe Deposit Vaults in this city, and resorts 
to splendid paste. 


..Coleman, the great mustard man, says 
that he has not made his fortune out of mustard 
eaten, but out of mustard wasted on plates, 
‘*Most people,” he observed, laughing, ‘ take 
three times the quantity that they will eat.” 


.-The Marquis of Bute has succeeded in 
raising a vineyard of grapes on his Cardiff es- 
tate and pressed a very fair wine out of it. 
This is regarded as a remarkable triumph 
over the British climate. 


..The late Prince Frederick Karl, the head 
of the Roman Catholic branch of the Hohenlohe 
house, once rode seventy miles in four and « 
half hours without stopping. He was an extra- 
ordinary horseman. 


..-A movement has been started to keep 
Francis Murphy in Pittsburgh as the minister of 
a ‘“*Church of Gospel Temperance.” A fund of 
#5,000 has already been raised in its support. 


. His stay in the soft Neapolitan air has greatly 
improved Professor Huxley’s health. He will 
shortly leave Naples to stop at Amalfi, near the 
house of Mr. T, A. Trollope. 


..Pope Leo X has again made a handsome 
marriage settlement upon one of his nephews, 
Count Ricardo Pecci, betrothed to Comtesse 
Marie Visconti, of Rieti. 


. Secretary Frelinghuysen wants to sell his 
I Street house in Washington, but will continue 
to live in that city after his term of office 
expires, 


. Miss Mollie Garfield, daughter of the late 


President, has entered Vassar College. The 
sons of the family are good students. 


..Mr. George August Sala is much pleased 
with his American tour and American hospitali- 
ties. 


..-Mr. and Mrs. James Russell Lowell are ex- 
pected in Boston in the early Spring. 


..+»The Princess Dolgorouki’s eldest son is 
described as ‘‘ the image of the Czar.” 


....dames G. Blaine, jr., expects to enter the 
Yale class of 1889. 


.-The Princess Beatrice has severe attacks 
of rheumatism. 





# chbles, 


..Old Scratch—The tom-cat. 


.-Rough on rats—The increasing demand 
for kia gloves. 





- Ons thing the dude always puts his whole 
soul into —his tooth-pick shoe. 


..How Illinois a dog can make. Sometimes 
it Texas long to see the point of such a pun. 


...-A cow at Moline, Ill., got drunk on distill- 
ery grains and made an interesting display of 
corned beef. 


..A Teutonic friend ran a foot-race and 
lost it; but ran again and won. He said: “I’m 
first at last, if I vas pehind pefore.” 


....Dr. Mary Walker is said to be writing a 
play. The doctor should write a pantomime. 
Pantaloons takes a prominent part in such plays. 


.. “* Good-evening, Mrs. Fishwhacker. Have 
you seen the Watis’ collection?” ‘Oh! lor, 
yes ; and I never get tired of readin’ them hymns 
in long meter.” 


.. Professor in Psychology : ‘‘Can we con- 
ceive of anything as being out of time and still 
occupying space?” Musical Student (thought- 
fully) : ‘‘Yes, sir; a poor singer in a chorus.” 


..“*8o you have six girls? What treasures 
they must be to you!” ‘ Yos; but just now, 
you know, it behooves every patriotic citizen to 
do what he can to reduce the surplus in the 
treasury.” 


..“*I can understand,” said Mrs. Fish- 
whacker, after hearing a conversation on the 
Congo Conferer.ce, ‘‘ why Portugal should be 
provoked ; but I don’t see why Pequena should 
be Angra.” 


..“*Oan you give me a definition of noth- 
ing?” inquired a number seventeen school 
teacher. ‘‘Yes,mum. It’s a bunghole without 
a barrel around it,” shouted little Ted Saun- 
ders, whose papa is a cooper, 


“Look here, this piece of meat don’t suit 
me. It’s from the back of the apimal’s neck,” 
said a man to a German butcher. ‘ Mine frien’, 
all dot peef vat I sells is pack of dot neck. Dere 
vos nodding put horns in front of dot neck.” 


.- Algernon: “ What a queer name for [a 
lamp!” Zulalia: *‘What name?’ Algernon: 
“In the window we just passed is a new kind of 
lamp, called ‘The Sweetheart.’ I can’t imagine 
why it should have such a name.” “ Perhaps, 
dear, it can be turned very low.” 


....Seene in the Chinese War.—Captain of 
Ironclad to Artilleryman: “Do you see that 
Chinese General there, about three’ miles off? 
Let him have one of those eight-inch shells in 
the eye.” Artilleryman (equal to the situation); 
“Aye, aye, sir! Which eye, your Honor?” 


.. The Washington Post says that an Ameri- 
can humorist is wanted who will never say any- 
thing about the mule, the Chicago girl's foot, 
the ice-cream girl, the boot of the angry father, 
or the bank cashier going to Canada. ‘ Does 
it think” asks the Tribune, ‘‘thata man can 
make bricks without straw ?” 


.. They reproach an aged millionaire with 
his miserly practices. ‘*‘ Here youare, a wealthy 


man, and yet you put out your ash barrel every - 


day with your own hands, to save a few miser- 
able sous!” ‘You are right; it is hardly, the 
thing for a man in my position todo, Here- 
after I'll make my wife do it.” 


.. “Papa, dear,” lisped a Sewickley belle, yes- 
terday, ‘‘do you know there is one place in an 
Eastern State that I am constantly envying?” 
‘And what attractive spot is that, my daugh- 
ter?” ‘It’s Elizabeth,” responded the inge- 
nious maiden, ‘Explain yourself, my child. My 
Greek education was sadly neglected.” ‘* Well, 
papa, Elizabeth ought to be happy, for it’s in a 
New Jersey all the time.” Eré another dawn 
this damsel had her garment, and the old man 
had the bill. 


..A French paper has this bit of Oriental 
fun: ‘‘ A gentleman who has just returned from 
India is relating bis experience: ‘The worst 
thing about the place,’ he says, ‘is the nuisance 
of numerous sevants. Why, when I was at Bog- 
glywallah I had four servants to look after my 
pipe!’ ‘Four servants to attend to your pipe?’ 
‘Yes. The first one brought it to me, the second 
filled it, the third lit’—‘*And the fourth?’ ‘Ob! 
he smoked it. I never could abide tobacco in 
any form, you know!’” 


..Mr. Maurice Melrose went out calling, the 
other evening, and after a brief stay took his 
departure, leaving his cane, by mistake, in the 
hall. He missed it in a few minutes, and came 
back after it, the young lady’s little sister meet- 
iog him at the door. ‘Ah, my little girl,” he 
said, ‘weally, I beg-your pardon, don't you 
know, but I think I left a stick here.” ‘I don’t 
think you did, Mr. Melrose, I heard sister say 
so.” ‘Aw, indeed, you flattah me; but how 
should your sister know? She did not see me 
go out; don’t you know?” “I don’t know, sir, 





but I heard her say to Mr. Benton when you left, 
‘Well, thank Heaven, that stick’s gone at last.’ 
Thats all I know about it, Mr. Melrose.” He 
didn’t proseéute his inquirics any further. 


Ministerial Register, 
ae My 7. Bi. saieale call to Man- 


BRUNDAGE, I. 8., has left Methodist ch. and 
become a Baptist at Zanesville, O. 


CADY, E.C., closes his labors in El Paso, Ill. 
DOWNER, J. R., Urbana, O., resigns. 
DYER, S1pwney, Atlantic City, N. J., resigns. 
DYKE, L. J., Parsons, Kan., resigns, 
HALSEY, R. L., Marengo, IIL, resigns, 


ee H. C., becomes pastor at West Rut- 
n 


MOODY, E. B., called to Quincy, Mich, 
MORSE, 8. B., East Providence, R. 1., resigns. 


=. ng F., has begun his pastorate in Niles, 
ich. 


PATTENGILL, W. W., Marshall, Mich., re- 
signs. 

PEABODY, H. H., D.D., Rome, N. Y., called to 
New Britain, nn, 

ate ea T. W., called to Oolorado Springs, 








aan W. W., Minneapolis, Ca na called to 
Sherman Ave. ch., Newark, 


SMITH, C. E., Syracuse, accepts call to Fredo- 
nia, N.Y. 

SMITH, M110, settles at Sand Beach, Mich, 

TINKER, W. W., accepts call to Biuffton, Ind, 


WALLACE, O. 8. C., accepts call to First ob., 
Lawrence, Mass, 


WHITE, H. J., formerly Free Baptist, inst. in 
Fourth ch., Augusta, Me. 


WHITTEMORE, E. ©., recognized as pastor of 
Court Street ch., Auburn, Me, 

WOLF, W. L., Keota, Ia., resigns. 

WYNANT, J. W., removes from New London to 
North Royalton, O, 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

AUSTIN, 8. J., Chicopee Falls, Mass., goes to 

Darien, Conn., for one year. 


BRANCH, E. T., Somerset, called to Williama- 
ton, Mich. 


BROWN, Joun A., Pittsville, Wis., accepts call 
to Riceville, Ia. 


CORNING, J. Leonarp, accepts call to Terre 
Haute, Ind 


~~ Joun, Essex, accepts call to Chester, 


CUSHMAN, Joun P., Troy, N. Y., accepts call to 
Castine, Me, 


HAMLIN, ©. H., inst. in Payson ch., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass, 


HUMPHRBYS, Joun F,, Drifton, Penn., called to 
Frostburg, Md. 


NOURSE, Rosert, Wis., accepts call to Taber- 
nacle ch. , Washington, D. C. 


PACKARD, A. K., supplies at Highland Lake, 
Col. 


POND, J. Evanrs, Warren, Me., resigna, 


RINDELL, G., Ply: th, Wis., pts call to 
Mason City, Ia, 


SEW ARA. WILLiaM, accepts call to Durkam, 





a, Sisenie R., Wilmington, accepts call 
to ‘Alburgh, Vt. 

WESTLAKE, Casstus M., Toeuteh, accepta call 
to First ch., Wellfleet, Mass. 


WHITE, J. J., Berkshire, N. Y., accepts call to 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WILLISTON, 


Martin L., Davenport, Ia., re- 
signs, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BAKER, Geonae D., inst, in First ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn, 

BISCHOFF, J. W., Swedesborough, N. J., re- 
moves to Upper Lehigh, Penn. 

CREATH, Joun, Theodore, D. T., a eall 

, to Davenport, Ia. 

HAYS, J. 8., D.D., Quincy, [Il., resigns, 


HUNTER, TaRoDoRR, Beifaire, 0., accepts call to 
Ord, Neb. 


LOCKARD, E. ig accepts call to Newport, Ore, 
MoCOOL, J. B., inst. in First ch., Southwark, 
Pinlsdeipkte, Penn. 

SaMUEL Imperial, Penn., accepts 
or. Wilkensbury, ¢ 3. te 
MoREE, J., accepts call to North Vernon, Ind, 
ORR, Francuin, Jacksonville, Penn., resigns. 
RALSTON, J. H., accepts call to McPherson, 

n. 


RICHARDS, J. G., accepts call to Murdock, O, 


SHEPPARD, C. M., supplies at Poncha Springs 
and Bonanza, ol. 


STEWART, Georae B., inst. in Marqet Bqneep 
ch., Harrisburgh, Pp enn. 

WILSON, A. B., Sharpsville, Penn., resigns. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

aes, Cyrus 8., called to St. Paul's, 

BROCKWAY, Anson ter.’ verre to Warsaw, N. Y. 

COLT, Anson T. ase’t. min, of St. 
Ann’s ch, for ‘Deaf M Mutes, New York City. 


GRIFFITH, H. Aviex, Newark, Del, accepts 
call to Downington, Penn. 

HOLBROOK, «" A., supplies St. Matthew's, 
Jersey City, N. 

HOOKER, W. G., Turin, N. Y., accepts call to 
Bridgewater, Conn, 

JARVIS, H. M., called to Woodville, N. ©, 

LEACOCK, Wir11am T., died in New Orleans 


D. C.-neeagtn 


Cleve- 


‘oun, called to Madison, Ind. 
PUP 3: Ws cal Gros cy, Washing 
WEST, Gzonox W., Pekin, IiL,, resigns, 
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alusc, 


“LA JUIVE” AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN, 


Lupovic Hauévy’s grand tragic opera in four 
acts, “* La Juive,” one of the leading works in 
the entire range of French music, was sung at 
the above-named opera house on Friday, Dr. 
Damrosch early selected it among his season’s 
important revivals, It has not been heard in 
New York within some twenty years, a single 
apologetic representation by Mme. Emilie Am- 
bre’s French (De Beauplan’s) company excepted. 
“ La Juive” first appeared at the Paris Opera in 
1835—the same year that brought forth its au- 
thor’s beautiful “L’Eclair.” Its gloomy and often 
prolix play, full of intense dramatic situations, 
is by Eugene Scribe. Into the characteristics of 
Halévy’s general musical talent, and especially 
those peculiar shadows in it which this opera 
exhibits, the reader’s memory or an encyclopedia 
should post him, although, in spite of certain 
weaknesses in composition, a morbid manner- 
ism, and a diversion of his style into 
downright imitation of Meyerbeer’s least 
creditable traits, Halévy has never been suit- 
ably recognized by either critics at large or the 
public. ‘‘La Juive” calls for four singers (or 
rather five, if the rdle of the Cardinal Brogni 
command its proper respect) whose acting and 
singing shall alike be of the broadly heroic 
stamp, great voices united to vigorous dramatic 
ability. The piece likewise demands stage set- 
ting of such sumptuous elaborateness, and its 
pictures of mediwval town-life with festas, pro- 
cessions and an execution-scene of hideous civic 
and religious pomp, should so glow with color 
and loom up in contrast to one another that 
only the richest managements can afford to 
choose it. It ia what its composer labore! so 
subserviently to make it—acompanion histori- 
eal picture with ‘Le Prophéte’’ and “ Les 
Huguenots.” In all three appears the like in- 
trinsic strength as to their music, alternated 
with the most evident dependence on the merely 
accessory in an operatic work, 

Almost all conditions, quite a sufficient pro- 
portion of them to make Dr. Damrosch’s repro- 
duction of ‘* La Juive” an extraordinary opera- 
night, were fulfilled, Frau Materna sang the 
role of Kecha, and her magnificent rival, Frau 
Schréder-Hanfatiing! (her last appearance, we 
are heartily sorry to say) appeared as Hudozia, 
For them we have no words but those of the 
amplest praise. Honors and long bursts of ap- 
plause from the enormous audience fell alike to 
both. Seldom has New York heard such a legit- 
imate contest for the supremacy in a single per- 
formance as in the great svene between Recha 
and Ludozia, beginning Act Four—a half-hour 
of writing where Halévy’s imagination and mu- 
sical genius seems to have been like a whirlwind, 
carrying all before them and lifting him tothe side 
of his model Meyerbeer, inepiring a duet in which 
such Italian trills as the ‘** Giorno d’ Orrore” in 
“Bemiramide” are indeed tame. But, singly, 
either of the two sopranos evoked the wildest en- 
thusiasm, and merited it; whether it was Frau 
Materna in her first scena, ** Er Komint Zuriick |” 
her duets with Leopold, or the parting with her 
father at the foot of the boiling caldron in 
which they are to be thrown alive. Frau Hanf- 
sting] must be conceded as far the more gifted 
and accomplished singer. She is in a less 
durchschlagend style, quite as tine an actress, In 
the somewhat arid Act ‘lwo, she interpolated (a 
liberty not unusual in representations of * La 
Juive’) the brilliant Aria in G, allotted to Isabella 
in “*Robert le Diable,” which choice could not 
have been in better taste, and that exhibited 
her admirable coloratur singing capita!ly. Mme, 
Hantstiuyl goes from a public here who will be 
but too delighted to hear of her return another 
Winter. Her great success in New York has 
been due simply to the fact that she stands in 
the first rank of her profession. 

There are two sopranos and two tenor rdles 
in “‘La Juive”; the latter did not fare as well 
as (hose entrusted to the ladies, Zleazar has 
some of the most remarkable music in the opera, 
and ought to be the central figure in certain siiu- 
ations of paramount effect, Herr Udvardi has 
not the voice to do justice to the music and only 
occasionally assumed any dignity in the acting, 
Nevertheless, be may have saved himself, to 
some extent, for the soliloquy in the last act, 
where he rather surprised us by his volume of 
voice and vigor of acting. Herr Schueller was a 
much better Leopold than his recent Alfonso, 
in Auber’s * La Muette,” prophesied ; but he was 
not a gem of purest ray serene in the evening's 
brilliant effect. Herr Kigel, as the Cardinal, 
sang very ill, even if we concede all differences 
between German and Italian standards, and his 
aeting was conventional and stiff. Save for two 
or three slips in the horns, the orchestra played 
Halévy’s score in magnificent style, especially 
the overiure and the tamous entre acte. The 
chorus deserved great pramuse for their 
careful work during the evening, and 
again people who had not before attended the 
Me.ropolitan this year hud a chance to stare ata 
chorus who acted, and that with a good deal of 
individual cleverness, Altogether, in spite of 
any weaknesses in the cast, the general etfect of 
this representation of ‘ La Juve” was superb ; 
and that is all we can desire until we have Ger- 
man singers, who unite in themselves Mario and 
Lablache with Schott and Scaria, Grisi and 
Pasta with Materna and Brandt, Special com- 
pliment is again due to Herr Hock and his as- 
sistants for the splendor and realism of the stage 
mounting. ‘he lurid last scene, with the fur- 
nace full of real coals blazipg under the steam- 
ing caidron, the groups of imperial guards, the 
priests, peopie and executioners produced some- 
thing like a thrill of horror in the the.ter and 
may fairly be set down as the climax of all that is 
disagreeable in spectacular opera, 





Literature. 


| The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of work» 
for further nottoe.) 


A WOMAN’S VIEW OF HOUSE- 
HOLD SANITATION.* 


So far as we know, Mrs. Plunkett, of 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, is the only 
American lady who has ever been honored 
by the British Royal Society with honora- 
ble mention by name in their ‘* Transac- 
tions.” Whether alone or not in the honor, 
she has at least won it, in recognition of her 
pioneer services to the then new science of 
sanitution, as reported to the Society at the 
time by that high-spirited and indefatigable 
leader in all that concerned the public 
health, the late Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, of 
Boston. 

In the years that have followed since this 
beginning, Mrs. Plunkett has neither been 
idle nor unobserving, and now, after many 
years of interest and investigation, and 
after the study itself has grown into the 
proportions of a department of scientific 
knowledge, with its own encyclopedia of 
facts, data, principles and methods, this 
author finds herself in « position to embody 
the results of her life-long observation in a 
volume, which, we do not hesitate to say, 
has more popular usefulness in it, as far as 
the American public is concerned, than any 
manual of domestic sanitation which has 
yet been published. 

The author neither appears in the char- 
acter of an original investigator nor in the 
milder réle of a sanitary engineer. The merit 
of her book is that, without assuming credit 
on that score, and without entering into 
the perplexed questions, as to which sci- 
entific debate is still hot, she has compiled 
definite results, principles, facts and meth- 
ods from all sources, with great good judg- 
ment, selecting the best authorities and the 
best material. The ground covered in the 
work has a somewhat composite character, 
which indicates that the considerations 
which marked it out in her mind were prac- 
tical rather than scientific, and explain the 
decidedly original title of the book. 

The introductory chapter is designed 
to show.women what they can do and 
what it belongs to them to do in the mat- 
ter of household sanitation, and, in laying 
out the general proposition the book is de- 
signed to support, that, If women and 
plumbers do their whole sanitary duty, 
there will be much less occasion for the 
service of the doctor. 

The general soundness of this proposi- 
tion has been demonstrated again and 
again in individual cases, but nowhere on 
8o large a scale as in Edinburgh, where, for 
a number of years, a sanitary association 
has been in operation, whose members pay 
a certain fee, submit to certain rules, have 
their houses built and kept in order by a 
competent sanitary engineer. The results 
have been published from year to year. 
They showed an improvement in the health 
of these families at once. The succeeding 
reports indicate a steadily increasing ratio 
of gain. The bills for medical attendance 
in the families of this association now tell a 
story which settles the question, if any re- 
mains to be settled. 

The prejudice which is most commonly felt 
against the thorough application of sanitary 
principles to domestic life comes from the 
apprehension that it will prove costly. In 
asense this istrue. It is now acruel satire 
to speak of air und light, of good water and 
clean homes, as cheap commodities. They 
cost more or less money. They cost pains. 
In the present crude state of the question 
they cost time and effort to learn how to 
secure them. But, most of all, where in- 
comes are moderate, as with the great ma- 
jority of persons for whom this book is in- 
tended they must be, they cost a sacrifice 
of show in finish and furnishing which is 
peculiarly painful to the ordinary American 
housekeeper. 

An improved public taste will help these 
feeble folk to a wiser apportionment of their 
limited funds. Already a stuffy, diphthe- 
retic smell in a house does not comport with 
the highest respectabilit y. Light and fresh 
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air have become so much the style as to 
make a very small, plain carpet entirely 
presentable. 

To return to Mrs. Plunkett’s book. It 
begins properly with soils, subsoil, and cel- 
lar, and, after a thorough exposition of what 
is required in and below the foundation, 
passes on to arrangement, lighting, warm- 
ing, plumbing, all of which are, discussed 
with good sense and great fullness of knowl- 
edge. Asan indication of the minute pre- 
cision and’ business-like accuracy of the 
work, we note that it calls for the paving of 
cellars with asphalt concrete, and names the 
Trinidad asphaltum as the best, which it is, 
though Mrs. Plunkett may or may not know 
that it owes this superiority to a natural com- 
bination with limestone, which yields a bet- 
ter result in practice than any artificial com- 
bination of pure asphaltum with limestone 
that can be made. 

We commend to general attention the 
vbservations on that useful but unsavory 
and dangerous product, kerosene. Whether 
the author’s theory of its geological origin 
would be accepted by Prof. J. D. Whitney 
or not, from the moment it becomes an 
article of commerce, and is on the road to 
domestic use, her remarks are accurate, 
judicious, and admirably to the point. 
Nothing comes into our houses with more 
danger lurking in it than this odoriferous 
and Juminiferous fluid. Its usefulness 
counterbalances its dangers, and yet, when 
accidents occur, they are generally of so 
grave a character that no amount of conve- 
nience or comfort can offset them. It is, 
therefore, more than important for the 
public to know how the individual can pro- 
tect himself, exactly where his danger lies, 
what meansare available to meet it, and how 
much they have at stake in an efficient law, 
and in maintaining it against the combina- 
tions of a continent of Standard Oil Compa- 
nies, and intercsted or unprincipled refiners. 
When the Michigan law required a test of 
150°, accidents from this cause were almost 
unknown in the state. We have known of 
cases in which lamps, burning this 150° 
test oil, have been overturned and broken 
to pieces on a tufted rug which, though 
saturated with oil, did not take fire, though 
the wick lay still burning amid the soaked 
tufts of the carpet. 

Tne water question is, perhaps, the most 
perplexing one with which sanitary science 
has to deal. Difficult as it is in large towns, 
itis even more so in villages, where wells 
are still in use, and where partial systems of 
sewage have been applied to the houses. 

As the matter now stands, only an ap- 
proximate solution can be hoped for. What 
can be done, and the true line on which all 
that ever can be done must be sought for, 
is well pointed out, in this volume. 

The plumbing questioa, with ‘sewer 
gas” and id omne genus of perplexing and 
formidable specters that start up when it 
is mentioned, is treated soundly and sim- 
ply in general, on the principles and in the 
method which have been fully explained by 
Mr. Gerhard in his admirable manual. 


We rather wonder that, in this part of 
her book, Mrs. Plunkett has not paid more 


. attention to the importance of separate 


tanks in every house and over every seat in 


.a water closet. The mischief that threatens 


the house, the kitchen, the food boiling in 
the pot, and the outside main of water in 
the street by water syphoned back from 
the seat, into the house pipes and from 
the house pipes into the public supply is 
one of the gravest dangers in the case. 

We could name, at least, one instance 
in which carbolic acid, used to disinfect 
the fourth story of a house where scarlet 
fever patients had been isolated, was thus 
syphoned back into the main, and to such 
an extent as to make the water unfit for 
use in neighboring houses. 

We have no space to pursue this intelli- 
gent manual through the chapters which 
contain its suggestions as to the sanitary pre- 
vention and treatment of disease, particu- 
larly of fevers. If we are not mistaken, it 
was in this kind of work that Mrs. Plunkett 
had her first introduction to the general 
subject. We will leave our readers to find 
out its good points forthemselves, with the 
general remark that, in this portion of the 
book, and especially in hints and sugges- 
tions as to providing against the number- 
less dangers that threaten life in ‘‘ living” 
the fullness and ripeness of Mrs. Plun- 





kett’s knowledge is seen to the best ad- 
vantage. 


> ° 





.... Sheaves, by Harriet Maxwell Converse, is 
a very uncommon collection of original poems. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The collection, first 
published in 1883, as now brought out is com- 
posed of brief odes and lyrics which rise far 
above the plane of ordinary song and denote an 
author of unmistakable imaginative power and 
poetic passion. The eye will not rest on these 
verses a8 we read, but passes through to delight 
inthe beautiful ideal substance or passion be- 
neath. The poet’s ideas move out with easy, 
natural dignity, and cladin beauty. The details 
are touched into the poetic picture with a dainty 
precision, and each one performs its office on a 
canvas where nothing is superfluous, and but 
rarely anything is dull. The poems are various 
in strain. This is a piece of imaginative de- 
scription which is worthy of Keats, excepting 
the vicious use of their in the last line: 
“The Spring unveils the curtain of its green 

‘To quaff the nectar of the Summer Queen, 

Who comes apace attended by the flowers 

Through tranquil shadows of the morning hours, 

And rosy flushing of the Eastern skies, 

While in her arms sweet-smelling fragrance lies, 


* Climbing to the sun on ladders of its beams, 
The flowery kingdom rests in rosy dreams 
Through day, and laves iu dew that fills its cells 
In perfumes spiced in overflowing wells, 
That cloister in the stillness of the night, 
When flower to flower their sweetness reunite.” 


Some of the poems show excessive elaboration of 
the imagery, a# on page 8: 
“Tae languid hours escorted by the morn, 
Weary with fragrance of the Summer born, 
Recline within carnation clouds of rest, 
And with a listiessness toward the west 
They gaze, thrcugh dimness of a veil at Night, 
Asif entreating shadows for the Summer’s flight.” 


This does not make a picture, but a kind of 
imaginative catalogue of several beauties, This 
author has also the ability to sound the notes of a 
grave and thoughtful style, of which the follow- 
ing is a good example : 
**In the rhymes of Nature’s silence, Life will find a 
tune 
That will harmonize its voices in the songs of 
noon; 
Tender to the heart’s dumb crying, and its mourn- 
ful strife, 
Nature’s darlings come unbidden to each patient 
life.” 


The poem ‘* Won” shows the difference between 
the poetic and non-poetic way of treating a 
hackneyed theme, and is, besides, a good example 
of the author’s lighter style, though somewhat 
lacking in the melody of words : 
“In the sunlight of life’s glare, 
In the ecstasy of day, 
In its golden bright array, 
; Blithe and boid ; 
Swiftly, in his pride, 
With quickening breath, 
Life’s prize to win, 
Life’s thread to spin, 
Youth hath begun 
Life’s race to run! 


‘Tn the meshes of life’s snare, 

In its strategy and fray, 

In the tangles of its way, 
Weak and old; 
Helpless—yet with pride— 
With lab’ring breath 
The goal unwon, 

His task undone, 
The thread near spun, 
The race near run! 


“fn the rest from toi) and care, 

In the lethargy of clay, 

In the night where bides the day, 
Silent, cold, 
Released from pride, 
Reposed in death, 
His goai is won, 
The thread is epun, 
Eternity begun, 
Life’s race is run!” 


The collection abounds in bright, sunny, happy 
poems, as “My Ingle,” but neither breaks out 
into merry rhymes nor into gayety of verse. Of 
that deep, glowing passion which warms the 
verse with fervent neat, and makes it glow with 
poetic color, we print this example, only prem- 
ising that it is not the singie one in the collec- 
tion, 


“T Love thee, sweetheart! Look into my eyes, 
’Tis there my soul is pleading; through my sighs 
It summons thee by love-lit tire that glows 
As sun-laid kisses on a virgin rose; 
Iucarnate flower! Thou blossom of my heart, 
Unfold to me the mystery that thoa art! 


“ Theu lov’st me, sweetheart? Within thy slumber- 
ous eyes, 
Suffused with dewy light, my heartsease lies ; 
Upon the mirror of thy glowing face 
I read the secret of thy tender grace; 
And, like the cloven rose, thy lips do seem 
Love-lacen with the utterance of my dream! 


“Thou lov’st me, swostheart! Fallen from down- 
cast eyes, 
Upon thy flushing cheek a tear drop lies; 
The dew is shaken from my heartsease now 
And makes a dear confession to my vow! 
Sweet is thy prophecy, 0 welcome guest, 
That brings to my heart its perfect rest! 
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“ We love, my sweetheart! Tell it o’er and o’er! 
Ilove! Thou lov’st! We love forevermore ! 
Clasping with velvet touches, hand in hand, 

Love sings to love this song, through al) the land, 
Where marriage bells, with silver iterance, call, 
Love loveth love, and love is all-in-all.” 


Rural Lyrics, Elegies, and Other Short 
Poems, by the Hon. J. F. Simmons (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.), is the widest contrast to the last 
named collection which is possible in the line of 
poetic possibility, The verses flow on with met- 
rical precision and correctness, as Harriet Max- 
well Converse’s do not always, by any means, 
They are proper and grammatical, but lack al- 
ways the element that makes them musical as 
meters, or poetic as verses. 





....Part III of the Roadside Songs of Tus- 
cany, translated and illustrated by Miss Alex- 
ander, and edited by John Ruskin (John Wiley 
& Sons), is in some respects a more beautiful 
number than the two which preceded it. It 
contains the ballad of the Madcnna and the rich 
man who gave nothing tothe poor, but fed his 
dogs with his morsels, the story of Paolina, 
and Mr. Ruskin’s own characteristic notes on 
the Priest’s effice, as compared with the monk’s, 
The two illustrations are, of course, the same in 
style and method with those which have pre- 
ceded them, and justify enthusiasm, though 
hardly as much as Mr. Ruskin is pleased to ex- 
press, 


....Perfectly empty of poetic content, but 
with enough rattling melody in them to inspire 
a picnic party for a caper, is George Henry 
Curtis’s Prima Donna, and Scenes from Real 
Life. (Thomas Kelly, New York.) For serious 
rhyming this excels anything to be found out- 
side the covers of this book. 

* But Byron and Goethe, 
And many a pate a— 
Round here and below, 
Forgot the sweet pleasure,” etc. 


Words have small value with this poet except 
for their sound, and this he gets at by such 
arbitrary proceedings as moving forward the 
accent of Anthony to make it rhyme with stony. 
We are wholly unable to treat with an author 
who gives this out as poetic : 
“To rouse 
Me, slumbering, hark! A steam-car whistles! 
And cows 
With eyes dilate, rush into thistles !” 
We beg to suggest a modification of these last 
lines to make them read : 
* And cows 
With eyes dilate, 
And tails elevate, 
Rash into thistles !” 


———-Science in Song; or, Nature in Numbers, 
by William C, Richard, A.M., Ph.D. (Lee & 
Shepard), is true and smooth in its verses, while 
a long appendix of notes attests the laborious 
accuracy of his allusions. Some of these notes 
give a striking definiteness to the maxim that the 
poet is his own interpreter. To the line on 
page four, 
* A dollar for a thousand feet,” 

is appended this gloss : 

“The ‘gas men’ of Chicago have recently re- 
duced the price of gas practically to this low rate; 
and if our wide country affords as yet no other in- 
stance of such cheapness, itis equaled, aud indeed, 
exceeded, by the low price of gas in London.” 


A suggestive transition this from cheap verses to 
cheap gas, notwithstanding its beautiful com- 
mingling of utility and art! The poet sustains 
himself throughout his notes on the same high 
level, from the one which recites the tale of 
James Watt, and the lid of his Aunt’s tea-kettle 
* bobbing up and down” on the hob, to the 
erudite story of Franklin with his kite and key, 
the explanatory note on ‘‘ Midas,” on ‘*Sidereal 
Time,” “The Crystalline Sphere,” ‘‘ The morn- 
ing stars together sing”’—all of which dark 
matters are now, for the first time, glorified in 
song and cleared up by the transcendent erudi- 
tion of this laborious investigator. 


....-The New Philosophy, by Albert W. 
Paine (O. F. Knowles & Co., Printers, Bangor, 
Me.), is neither new nor philosophical. There is 
at least a rational defense to be made of the 
general theory advanced init, that man, while 
an inhabitant of this earth, is composed of body 
and soul, each complete in itself and separate 
from the other as to constituent form, but cor- 
responding with the other in all eesential partic- 
ulars, the natural body being permeated by the 
soul in every part. At death, which is the solu- 
tion of the tie, the body crumbles, but the soul 
at once becomes a conscious inhabitant of the 
spirit world, there to remain, as the author 
claims on page 19, “forever in active employ- 
ment of a more or less useful character.” 
Turning on to his theory of insanity, we find 
reason to hope that this usefuluess is less, rather 
than more, We quote from page 88; 

“A fall and complete explanation of the subject 
is readily found in the science of philosophy now 
promulgated. Reason being, by some physica] or 
bodily derangement, dethroned or neutralized, the 
man is mentally dead, and thus deprived of all 
mental control as completely as he would be physi- 
cally if death had full possession of his body. He i® 
thus a human being with physical powers of activ- 





ity, but without any governing power of mind, or 
with no mind of his own at his command. His rea- 
son gone, he is left to the control and government 
of others, subject to the exercise of their will over 
his physical as well as mental powers. Surrounded, 
as he is at all times, by spirits of the departed, in 
close connection with his own, he follows their 
dictation and is carried away as they may lead. Like 
the man in the dense crowd, or in a mob of discon- 
tents, he is forced and driven about, without the 
guidance of his reason, to do what the mob wills or 
impels, without regard to his own convictions of 
right and wrong, reasonable or unreasonable, and 
improper alike. In such an upreasoning state, the 
spirits surrounding him rush in and make wild work 
ef his whole person, his thoughts and feelings, and 
corresponding physical powers, causing him to 
carry out and perform their will instead of his own, 
and become the medium of their intentions and de- 
signs. The spirits in his association may, on the 
contrary, be those and such as have been his usua) 
attendants in states of health.” 


The phenomena of spiritualistic dreamt, premo- 
nition, mind readings, mesmerism, hypnotism, 
telepathy, et id omne genus, are explained in the 
same way. The author's general theory of the 
soul and body as first stated has some resem- 
blance to that advanced by Leibnitz. In his 
subsequent application and expansivn it loses 
both coherence and rationality in being rubbed 
up into a formless trituration with poor Pro- 
fessor Zéllner’s philosophy of the fourth dimen- 
sion and some feeble reflections perhaps of the 
Breslau experiments. The author’s plentiful 
resort to the quibble about the terrestrial activi- 
ties of disembodied spirits provokes us to say 
that bodies do not act out of space relations, nor 
events occur out of time relations, until the peo- 
ple who write about them in this way are out of 
their senses. We have long known to whata 
ruin the touch of the Spiritualist reduces the 
faculties for the discrimination of evidence, 
It seems also to have a grammar of its own, 
which prints such sentences as these: ‘So true 
has this ever been the case” (p. 1, Preface). 
“The two worlds, thus every man’s respective 
present and future places of abode, are in 
immediate connection with each other ” (p, 19). 
———‘‘ Shadows”; being a Familiar Presenta- 
tion of Thoughts and Experiences in Spiritual 
Matters, with Illustrative Narrations, by John 
Wetherbee (Boston: Colby & Rich), differs from 
the above in not attempting a philosophy and 
in sticking to the simpler line of narrating what 
the author accepts as the facts of his observa- 
tion, with his own conclusions from them! We do 
not see that it differs essentially in either point 
from the ordinary exposition or testimony of 
honestly-convinced spiritualists, It certainly 
brings the perplexing mystery of the matter no 
nearer a solution. 


.-. Dr. Elisha Chandler Bowen has prepared 
and published Part I of the Memorial of the 
Bowen Family. (Boston: Rand, Avery & Co.) 
The general prospectus contemplates a work 
in three parts, of which the first is confined 
to the family in Wales, whose history is traced 
down to the emigration of the first Americen 
ancestor to New England, in 1688--40. Part 
II is designed to bring the American branch 
down from the emigration through the Colo- 
nial period, and to be illustrated with views 
of the homesteads of the period, portraits, etc, 
Part III is to trace the several branches of 
the family as far as possible to the present 
time. It also will be illustrated like the others. 
The Part now published makes a handsomely 
manufactured octavo of 103 pages. It goes 
manfully into the whirl of Welsh pedigrees, and 
wresties there with the national conviction 
which is at once the proof and product of Welsh 
patriotism, that, if anywhere on this planet there 
exists a long view back to the beginning, it*is 
in Wales, and on the line back from Beli Mawr to 
Adam. The American lines begin with Richard 
Bowen, of Rehoboth, and Griffith Bowen, of 
Boston, 1638—40. The special achievement, to 
which Dr. Bowen has devoted himself with en- 
thusiasm and assiduous pains, is the connection 
of these two pedigrees with the one princely line 
of Ap Owen on the other side. Ap Owen passes 
easily into Bowen, as Ap Richard, Ap Evan, Ap 
Rice, Ap Thomas do into Prichard, Bevan, 
Price, and the name of the distinguished harp- 
player, Apthomas. Thus vanishes the Frenchi- 
fied Ap Thomas, This Cymric philology has 
more than one close connection with the Gaelic, 
both in the forms of the language and the be- 
wildering prolixity and prodigious amplification 
of trifles which characterize the monuments 
from which it is to be studied. An inscription 
on a stone near the grave of Rob Roy, at Bal- 
quidder, will illustrate both this peculiarity of 
the Gaelic and Cymric disposition. It deserves, 
also, a high place among the curiosities of grave- 
yard literature. Among the stones which mark 
the resting-place of, some of the Maclarens, at 
Balquidder, is one with this long and amusing 
inscription : 


* Sacred to the memory of Mr. John MacLauria, 
of Lechsendan the son of Duncan—son of Finlay— 
son of Donull MacLabhrainn, of Auchleskine who 
departed this life,” etc. 

‘* This ancient patronymic evidently derived from 
the Dalriadic Chief Laurin of Laurin in Argyle whose 
descendants and kindred at an early period of our 
Scottish history were numerous and powerful in the 





-districts of Monteath, Lenox, Strathearn and 
Balquhidder has of late (by Scoto-Saxon transcribers 
ignorant alike of Gaelic orthography and its 
proper pronunciation) been corrupted to MacLaren, 
or MacLarin, and thus by the mere omission of the 
single vowel u, equivalent to bh in the Gaelic, found 
in the original spelling of the proper name, the 
identity of this modern name, with the ancient 
euphonic name of MacLaurin is almost entirely de- 
stroyed! To the mere Gael this modern corruption 
of an old clan name is entirely unknown, whereas 
the proper name is well known, and never pro- 
nounced otherwise in the Gelic than Mac Labhrain, 
and in English Mac Laurin.” 


We are not altogether able to share Dr. 
Bowen’s confidence that he has removed all 
doubt as to the connecting link. He is, how- 
ever, convinced that he has identified these two 
emigrants as descended from a common ances- 
tor, James Bowen, of Llwyngwair, and the con- 
nection of the American lines with the line of 
the Owens and Bowens which run, with many a 
distinction, back into the legendary light and 
legendary mystery of Welsh history. The pres- 
ent volume is replete with historic interest, and 
illuminated with sketches of the Welsh castles, 
homes and residences which have played a part 
in the history of the race, All this is only intro- 
ductory to the true history, which begins with the 
next Part II, for which, we understand, the mate- 
rial is already collected. Thescale on which Part 
lis prepared and published is expensive, and it 
is but reasonable to surmise that the editor, Dr. 
E, C. Bowen, of Boston, may depend for his en- 
couragement to proceed with the work on the 
success of the Part now published, 


....[t is now three or four years since the an- 
nouncement was made by Messrs, Ginn & 
Heath, the well-known Boston publishers, that 
Prof. J. W. White, of Harvard, and Prof. L. R. 
Packard, of Yale, had in hand a project for a 
new series of text-books of Greek classics, to 
be based upon recent German editions, Com- 
petent scholars throughout the country were en- 
listed in the enterprise, and Ginn & Heath's 
catalogue for 1884 announced twenty-four vol- 
umes of the series as in various stages of ad- 
vancement, The first of these to appear is the 
Antigone of Sophocles. Edited on the Basis of 
Wolff's Edition, by Martin L. D’ Ooge, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Michigan. The 
title-page bears also the names of the editors in- 
chief, of whom Prof. T, D, Seymour, of Yale, 
was made one when the condition of Professor 
Packard’s health became hopeless. These names 
are a guaranty for the scholarly character of 
the series, and it goes without saying that Pro- 
fessor D’Ooge’s Antigone takes rank with the 
few really good Greek text-books which this 
country has produced. His dependence upon 
Wolff has not been servile. Every statement of 
the German editor has evidently been carefully 
weighed, and much has been amplified, expunged 
or amended, Not only have other valuable edi- 
tions of the play been laid under contribuuon, 
but some original suggestions have been made, 
and, a noticeable feature, numerous parallel 
passages in English authors have been supplied, 
The renderings from the Greek seem to aim at 
literalness rather than style. This may be best, 
provided the student is not taught to accept 
them as the perfection of the translator's art, 
but rather encouraged to try to breathe into 
them the breath of poetic life. We are sorry 
that Professor D’Ooge’s translations, except in 
the lyric passages, give ‘“‘you” instead of 
“thou”; the latter seems to us to comport bet- 
ter with the religious, archaizing spirit of Greek 
tragedy. Professor Palmer’s reason for using 
‘‘you” in his translation of the ‘ Odyssey” 
would hardly apply to the Englishing of Sopho- 
cles. We notice in the explanatory notes a few 
infelicities of expression. Perhaps it is idle to 
protest any more against ‘‘ transpired ” (note on 
18) in the sense of *‘ occurred,” but surely it is 
not finicalto condemn ‘“ climacteric” (note on 
899) as an adjective to climax (=German sfei- 
gernd), Under line 320, after the statement that 
din’ is taken by Wolff as the accusative oiye 
‘*a form warranted by 6/ éyé decAfv in Anthol, 
Pal. 9, 408,” we read: ‘But the dative form 
olpor, «yor is entirely regular.” This is evidently 
intended as an equivalent for Bellermann’s re- 
mark: ‘* Doch ist der Dativ oiyo und dp 
sonst villig regelmiissig,” which should 
be rendered; “Yet elsewhere the dative 
form is invariably used.” In their sub- 
stance Professor D’Ooge’s notes are scholarly 
and appreciative. Our most serious criti- 
cism would be directed against the note on line 
148, where réAy is translated tribute, with the 
additional comment: “ cf. Eng. foll.” Fortu- 
nately it is neither Wolff's nor D’Ooge’s practice 
to lug in etymologies, and it is hard to see why 
an exception should be made here. Wolff sim- 
ply translates by Zoll. Professor D’Ooge’s re- 
mark would be understood by most boys as im- 
plying that réAo¢ and toll are cognate words, 
which is impossible. What he undoubtedly 
means is that (oll is derived from réAoc (through 
teA@viov) ; but this derivation is rejected by the 
best authorities, as Kluge. However, these are 
small matters; they would not be worth men- 
tioning if they did not occur in a work of unu- 
sual excellence, At the end of the play isa 





metrical scheme of the lyric paseages, taken 
from Schmidt's ‘Rhythmic and Metric,” and 
this is followed by twenty pages of textual criti- 
cism. /We miss a table of abbreviations. In 
the miake-up of the volume, the chief novelty is 
the printing of the notes on the same page with 
the text. This is the universal practice on the 
continent of Europe; and is an immense con- 
venience to the student. Messrs. Ginn & Heath 
print the text of the play separately, in solid 
pages, for the benefit of those teachers who may 
wish to enforce a strict class-room drill. The 
typography is admirable, everything having 
been done, as the general editors say in their 
prefatory announcement, to reduce the strain 
on the eyes toa mimimun, and printer's errors 
are infrequent. We regret that Wolff's plan of 
printing all conjectural readings in spaced 
type was not retained. The book is bound in 
paper; it is firmly stitched, and has the great 
merit of opening well. Itis to be hoped that 
the publishers will see fit in future to bind, at 
least, a part of their edition, 


....A right manly and rewarding piece of 
work for any student of philosophy is the read+ 
ing of Cudworth. He will find there high think- 
ing in clean and noble English, no shames nor 
tricks, nor evasions, and the hardest nuts that 
have ever been proposed to be cracked discussed 
with the highest acuteness and the most invigorat- 
ing candor, If he is disposed to make a begin- 
ning, he cannot do better than to do so first with 
the help of a little digest of about 200 24mo pages, 
The Philosophy of Ralph Cudworth, a Study of 
the truc Intellectual System of the Universe, by 
Charles E. Lowrey, A.M. The work is analyzed 
with great care, and worked out for the student 
with the precision of a university thesis, 
For certain limited uses, a small biblical diction- 
ary, exclusively devoted to biographic informa- 
tion, would prove a great convenience, Such a 
manual has been prepared by the Rey. C. R. 
Barnes, of Paterson, New Jersey, and is pub 
lished by the Messrs, Phillips & Hunt, under 
the title of Hand-Book of Bible Biography, It 
is condensed to a portable 16mo, of 546 pages, 
and though exclusively biographic, in that 
department of biblical knowledge is complete, 
———From the Chautauqua Assembly Press we 
have two manuals, neither of a very high order, 
Outlines of Psychology (avthor unnamed) is a 
fairly good manual, compiled for the most part 
from Dr. O. 8. Munsell’s Paychology, ina pri- 
mary and popular way, which runs out at 
last into a didactic allegory, designed to illus- 
trate the matter and clear it up for Chautau- 
qua students, We should like to have the author 
explain how an allegery can clear up a subject 
that has already been made matter of categor- 
ical definition. This is a good enough method for 
the preacher when an impression is what he is 
after. Itis not the method for a school, where 
intellectual definition and sharpness is required, 
and allegorical and picturesque vagueness and 
unreality is to be gotten rid of, The manual is, 
however, a fairly good one, and even better than 
that for its purpose. We cannot say as 
mueh of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott's Study in 
Human Nature (also from thie Chautauqua Presa), 
which must be described as a vague and unsat- 
isfactory treatise on a limitless subject by an 
author whose ideas apparently are not very defi- 
nite as to any part of it, 


..--In @ little book of about two hundrad 
pages the Rev. Anthony Atwood discusses the 
Causes of the Marvelous § of Methodi 
(Philadelphia: National Publishing Association 
for the Promotion of Holiness.) He names four 
causes, the circuit system, experimental religion, 
revivals, camp-meetings and free-seats, free sal- 
vation and holiness. These are the subjects of 
four chapters, and a second partis added con- 
cerning the future of Methodism. We are nog 
strongly impressed with the skill and ability of 
the presentation of the subject treated in the 
first half of the book. The order is not logical, 
the conception is inadequate, and the tone seems 
a little querulous. The author looks, as is 
natural to an aged man, with satisfaction to the 
past, He likes the type of piety of fifty years 
ago and believes the conversions then were more 
convincing than now, He describes a conversion 
of upward of fifty years. ago, which was 
so convincing as to silence all objectors, 
A man whe had long sought and earnestly 
for a change of heart, found it suddenly on 
entering the church where services were in 
progress. He ‘spread out his arms” and 
‘* hastened up the aisle, crying, with a full voices 
‘I met my Saviour at that door. He saved me 
there and then, I know he did.’” The people 
rose to their feet and wept audibly, and the 
convert, ‘‘ standing in the chancel,” told “hie 
story” and shouted “with all his might.” He 
then inquired for Mr. Atwood, who had been 
instrumental in leading him to Obrist, and both 
of them having ascended into the pulpit, “he 
threw his arm around me,” says the author, 
“giving me a loving squeeze, lifting me from 
the floor.” A great revival followed, Mr. 
Atwood has, we judge, been something of a con- 
troversialist in his day. He says some writers, 
of other Churches, affect to know little of 
Methodism, but in “most cases this is not 
true.” The writer himself ‘has had many 
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conflicts with them on both doctrines and Chris- 
tian experience.” 


..+eWe are glad to see a new edition of the 
late Dr. Joseph P. Thompson’s Theology of 
Ohrist from His Own Words offered to the pub- 
lc by the publisher, Mr. E. B. Treat, with an 
introduction by Dr. William M. Taylor, Dr. 
Thompson's successor in the pastorate of the 
Tabernacle in this city. This treatise was first 
published some thirteen years ago. 1t was then 
much in advance of theology in this country; 
and it is not now, in any respect, behind it, 
though we have now both Van Ostersee and, 
better yet, Schmidt, on mach the same subject. 
In basing his theological treatise simply and 
exclusively on the teaching of Jesus, Dr, 
Thompson means neither to exclude the other 
portions of the New Testament, nor the Old. 
His point was to meet the class he wished to per- 
suade half-way, on the ground of their recogni- 
tion of the authority of Jesus, and to point out 
to them what lay implied in that recognition, 
From this point of view, an admirable simplicity 
and conclusiveness reigns through the book, It 
is a capital elementary work on Christian theol- 
ogy to place in the hands of a young commu- 
nicant. it will introduce him by a natural 
method to the high and trying philosophic dis- 
cussions of systematic theology. We should 
especially note Chapter V, on the mediatorial 
and redemptive effect of Christ's death. Chap- 
ters 1X and X on Providence and Prayer, Chap- 
ters XIV—XVILI, on the Resurrection, the Judg- 
ment, the State of the Blessed, and Future 
Punishment. Dr. Thompson introduces occa- 
sionally his Egyptological erudition, with great 
effect, and the volume contains in notes and 
appendices some most strikingly scholarly ef- 
forts. 


...-In the excellent ** Great Musicians” series 
which Dr. Franz Hueffor is editing, Mr. J. A. 
Puller Maitland’s biography of Schumann, takes 
a high rank. The life ia dedicated to the com- 
poser’s wife, who has so long survived her hus- 
band; survived to see him take his place 
among the honored and great names in art. 
Mr. Maitland has had the advantage of abundant 
end valuable material, richer gecown each year, 
from which to draw his pages, Wasielewski's 
classic reminiscences and Dr. Spitta’s superb 
article in Grove’s Dictionary, not the least in 
importance. This new biography is complete, 
clear and vaprejudiced—the latter quality not 
so very usual in a work of the kind; for the 
Schumannist is apt to be rabid. The career of 
the composer, personal and musical, is handled 
with truth and artistic sympathy. The curious 
view of the relative importance of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann in theirart, with which the author 
concludes his book, is a single portion of it 
which implies a want of judgment. There isa 
full and accurate chronological table appended. 
(N. Y.: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


--. A clear and satisfactory discussion of 
the characteristic questions at issue between the 
Swedenborgians and other Christians is con- 
tained in Letlers on Spiritual Subjects in An- 
swer to Inquiring Souts, by William H. Holcombe, 
M.D. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) They 
are neither systematic nor theological, but they 
cover the ground of most of the points as to 
which intelligent people want information con- 
cerning the belief of the New Church. The 
New-Church Board of Publication are doing 
what they can to disseminate their view of the 
evangelical history by the publication of a series 
of amall Manuals of Religious Instruction, No, 2, 
now out,*contains ‘* The Gospel Story, for Chil- 
dren from Eight to Twelve Years of Age.” It is 
simple, and follows a novel plan which leaves 
much to the teacher, and supplies questions 
ratber than answers. It is prepared by a com- 
mittee of the New-Cburch Sabbath-school As- 
sociation, consisting of the Rev, Frank Sewall, 
the Rev. J. C. Ager, the Rev. L. P. Mercer, Wm. 
N. Hobart, and Francis A. Dewson. 





...» The Franklin Speaker is a compilation of 
declamations and recitations, edited by Prof. 
Oren Root, Jr., of Hamilton College, and Josiah 
H, Gilbert, with an introduction by Professor 
Upson, who, before his connection with Auburn 
Theological Seminary, held the chair of English 
Literature and Rhetoric at Hamilton College. 
The collection is full enough, and made of selec- 
tions that have borne the test of actual use. We 
notice that the English classics are in the 
minority, and that the preference runs decidedly 
to modern compositions. The appendix contains 
two corrected lists of words and names often 
mispronounced. The first might he fuller with 
advantage. The commonest mistakes are not as 
fully noted as they should be, while many of 
the corrections are rarely required, if at all. As 
to the proper names we submit, that in the 
figured pronunciation of Blucher as Bl6d’-ker 
the right sound is not given to the ch, even fur 
English. There is as much authority for Car’- 
tyle as for Car-lyle’. Vive ?Empereur is not 
shouted ia Paris Vév-long’-peh-rur. However 
we may pronounce the name Zdinborough, Edin- 
burgh is not to be sounded Ed’-in-bur-ruh. 


--+.Laat year the centenary of the organiza- 
tion of American Methodism was observed by 





local and general celebrations, and financial 
movements. The event suggested to Dr. John 
Atkinson a Centennial History of American 
Methodism (New York: Phillips & Hunt), an at- 
tractive volume of upward of five hundred 
pages. A short introduction, on the rise of 
American Methodism, brings the author to the 
Christmas Conference which organized the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1784. The his- 
tory is of this organization and the growth of 
the Church under the superintendence of Asbury, 
The last chapter is on the close of Asbury’s 
wonderful career. The book is written in a clear, 
straightforward style, abounding in biographical 
sketches and illustrative anecdotes, many of 
which have not been given in other histories. 
Its value is in the fullness of view it affords to 
Methodists, of the present generation, of the 
foundation, efforts, and characters of early 
Methodism. It has in an appendix a very re- 
markable statistical exhibit of the comparative 
strength of the leading denominations in the 
cities. z 

..+.The Congregational Year Book is pub- 
lished (Boston : Congregational Publishing Soci- 
ety) with great promptoess fur 1885, having 
appeared with the new year. The compiler re- 
minds the reader that it is not yet perfect, but 
we are sure it is nearer perfect than any of its 
predecessors, and certainly not less so than any 
of ite contemporary statistical annuals,——— 
The Methodist Year Book (New York: Phillips & 
Hunt) gives a great variety of information—as- 
tronomical, historical, chronological, ecclesiasti- 
cal and statistical—a feature being a very full 
summary of the proceedings of the Genera! Con- 
ference of last May.———B. W. Arnett, D.D., 
issues for the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church an annual Budget, which contains sta- 
tistics and reports of the various interests of the 
Church, together with much valuable historical 
and statistical matter of other colored Metbho 
dist Churches. The iasues for the years 1881 to 
1884 inclusive, have been bound together in a 
substantial form. Dr. Arnett’s address is Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


...-In 1876 Mr. G. H. Pember produced a vol- 
ume entitled ** Earth's Earliest Ages and Their 
Lessons For Us.” The edition being exhausted, 
the author has now brought it out in a second, 
enlarged in bulk, and the title changed into 
Earth's Earliest Ages and Their Connection 
With Modern Spiritualism and Theosophy. (A. 
C. Armstrong & Son.) This is another case 
of the old book witha new title to go into 
Mr. Jas. D. Whitney’s “Modern Proteus.” 
The theory presented for the  solutioa 
of the difficulties of the Mosaic Cosmog- 
ony is narrow and literal. The six days are 
six days of the twenty-four hours required for 
one rotation of the earth on its axis, A millen- 
narian vagary of some indefinite kind floata be- 
fore the author's mind, and, without being clear 
as to what it is that he expects or that the 
Scriptures authorize him to expect, he is sure 
that the consummation is near. In spiritualism 
he sees the return of an ancient communion be- 
tween the Nephilim of the antediluvian times 
and the sons of men, and with it an unmistak- 
able indication of the approaching end. 


....-The United Brethren in Christ, a Meth- 
odistic organization having about 160,000 mem- 
bers, was founded by Philip William Otterbein 
near the beginning of the present century. Mr. 
Otterbein was a minister of the Reformed Ger- 
man Church, but held views concerning revivals 
and lay preaching which his brethren earnestly 
opposed ; and thus he was compelled to organize 
his followers into separate organizations, and 
was himself finally expelled from the Synod. 
The story of his life, as told by the Rev. A. W. 
Drury, The Life of Rev. William Otterbein, 
United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, 
O., is @ very interesting one, especially to stu- 
dents of Methodist history, with which Mr. 
Otterbein was connected. The original of the 
picture of him, opposite the title page, must 
have been taken when he was advanced in years, 
andata time when something had occurred to 
rouse his ire. 


...-Obseure Characters and Minor Lighis of 
Scripture isa collection of Scripture sketches, 
by Frederick Hastings, the editor of the Homi- 
letic Magazine, many of which have already been 
published in that magazine. They form an ex- 
cellent collection for Sunday reading. (Funk 
& Wagnallis.) From the same we have a 
new edition of the Memoirsof Rev. David Brain- 
erd, the missionary hero and saint of the last 
century. This memoir is based on that pre- 
pared by President Edwards, and afterward 
enlarged and revised by Sereno E. Dwight, D.D. 
This edition has been long out of print, but has 
spiritual vitality enough in it to promise a suc- 
cessful republication. The present edition is 
edited by the Rev. J. M. Sherwood, D.D., who 
has written a full introduction on Brainerd’s 
“Life and Character.” The Rev. Arthur T. 
Pierson supplies an essay on “‘God’s Hand in 
Missions.” 





«--»The first volume of the supplement to 
‘“* McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia” has been 
issued from the press of Harper & Brothers. Its 
design is to supplement many of the articles in 
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the “‘ Cyclopedia” with \uter information. As 
it has been seventeen years since the first vol- 
ume was pxblished, there is much of importance 
in biblical and ecclesiastical matters to be added. 
For the rest, it is sought to make these supple- 
mental volumes (the first volume of the sup- 
plement goes to Cn.) exhaustive in the biogra- 
phy of deceased ministers of the various denom- 
inations. This last feature seems to us of very 
doubtful utility. It occupies an immense 
amount of space, mostly with obscure names, 
which not one subscriber in ten thousand ever 
heard of or cares toknow about. A revision of 
the ‘‘ Clyclopedia” itself is very desirable. Even 
as it is, with all its faultu—and they are neither 
few nor small—we count it the most valuable of 
English religious cyclopmwdias. 


. »- The Tribune Almanac and Political Reg- 
ister for 1885 is now published as compiled by 
the Hon. Edward McPherson, formerly Clerk of 
the House at Washington, and who is a statis- 
tician of recognized authority, especially as to 
political and Congressional matters. This num- 
ber comes out strong and full as to the last Presi. 
dential election. Comparative details are given 
of several elections. In some cases the town- 
ship votes are tabulated. In every state the 
county votes are given. The figures are official, 
both for Presidential, Senatorial and guberna- 
torial returns. The Congressional and diplo- 
matic lists, and those which relate to the various 
departments of the Federal Government and 
judiciary army and pay are fall. The financial 
statistics embrace imports and exports, bank 
and currency returns, also the official statement 
of the new postal rates, and the operation of the 
new Tariff Law. 


....-Mr. Charles B, Reynolds, the accomplished 
editor of the New York Forest and Stream, 
publishes a little volume of great interest, espe- 
cially for Southern tourists, Old Saint Augus- 
tine, A Slory of Three Centuries. (St. Augustine : 
EK. H. Reynolds.) There is no point on this 
continent where the tragedy of history develops 
into so much of its horrors, Spanish fanaticiem 
was never darker nor more cruel, French ven- 
geance was never swifter nor more fierce, Amer- 
ican perfidy to the Indian was never colder and 
more shameless than on this dark ground. Mr. 
Reynolds tells the story of every phase that has 
passed over the history of the country down to 
the last War and the present time, with eminent 
care, brevity and precision, and concludes with 
tabulated historic summary and a good index. 


....The Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. publish 
a historical story, by Emma Marshall, In the 
East Country with Sir Thomas Browne, Kt., 
wnitten in a delightfully fresh style of quaint sim- 
plicity, and revolving around a subject which is 
both picturesque and excellent in the life of that 
stanch but Christian loyalist, Sir Thomas 
Browne, author of the “* Religie Medici,” in whom 
the author well represents the curious com- 
mingling of science and superstition, puritan- 
ism and loyalty, which was so characteristic of 
the times. It is well studied, and has a romantic 
story running through it, which leads the reader 
farther into some phases of the life of the times 
than he would get in the ordinary line of his- 
toric fact. The charm of the book is the glimpse 
contained in it of Sir Thomas Browne and his 
home, 


.... Black and White; or, Land, Labor and 
Politics in the South, by T. Thos. Fortune, editor 
of the New York Globe (Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert), isa book of good intentions and inadequate 
knowledge. It discusses problems of the great- 
est difficulty, and which require the best train- 
ing in all departments of political science. Mr. 
Jon George has been too much for the author, 
as has also the problem to combine his doctrines 
with others held by Mr. Fortune. The author's 
remarks on page 143, on the Colonization Society, 
may serve for an example: 

“The Colonization Society has spent mints of 
money and tons of human blood in the selfish attempt 
to plant an Anglo-African Colony on the West Coast 
of Africa. The money has been thrown away,- and 
the human lives have been sacrificed in vain.” 


....Bister Agatha and Other Tales, from the 
Freneh (John B. Piet & Co.) bave no literary 
value. So far as we can discover, their purpose 
is to recommend the celibate life. For this pur- 
pose they are insidious enough. The author 
makes malicious allusions to the Episcopal sis- 
terhoods in such representations as that a sister 
in one of them was required for penance to lick 
out with her tongue on the bare floor a lurge 
cross, and for several days in succession, For 
the rest, the story of Agatha follows with oily 
smoothness her path into the Roman Church. 
The second story is a piece of mediwval supersti- 
tion, and the third a Spanish glorification of re- 
ligious seclusion and a monkish view of life. 


....The Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., have 
added to their school publications a capital little 
Hand-Book of Latin Synonymes, by Edgar 8. 
Shumway, adjunct Professor of Latin in Rut- 
gers Ovullege, and editor of that plucky little 
classical publication, Latini, This hand-book 
is based on Meissner’s Kurzgefante Lateinische 
Synonynick, It comprises only the synonyms 
found in classic Latin. Each group is headed 








by the English word which carries the general 
meaning of the group, and an index of Latin 
words facilitates the looking up of synonyms. 
Cross references are used abundantly and con- 
veniently. The book has a flexible cover, may 
be carried in the pocket, and will serve the need 
of the college student and of the preparatory 
scholar, who cannot begin the study of synonyms 
too early, and will not be likely to continue 
it too long. 


....The Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D.. has, with 
infinite labor, produced a novel and ingenious 
historical chart in the shape of a fan with histori- 
cal data arranged in concentric circles. The 
seventeen leaves of the fan-shaped and so-called 
Concentric Chart carry the historical data, and 
furnish sufficient space for bringing them to- 
gether in aconvenient form for. reference and 
in right historical relation as to the past causes 
and future results. (Ludlow’s Concentric Chart 
of History. Funk & Wagnalls.) 


.... The Science Almanac for 1885 is a hand- 
some and useful annual of information, mainly 
astronomical and meteorological, in ordinary 
request in the family. It is elegant enough 
for the center table and full enough to answer 
the purpose of an astronomic calendar. It is 
issued by the publishers of Science, a weekly 
under the general direction of President Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins University. 


...»Readers who have followed our monthly 
notices of Littell’s Living Age will be glad to 
kuow that the numbers for the last quarter can 
now be obtained bound, uniform in style and size 
with the preceding numbers, the last being 
Vol. LVIII of the 5th series and Vol. CLXIII 
in the whole series, 

LITERARY NOTES. 

The Star has suspended its daily appear- 
ance. The Graphic has reduced its price. The 
Telegram has done likewise. These are signs 
of hard times and pence carefully counted. 





....-Emulating the course of the Century, 
the first installment of a series of papers on 
“The Battle of Brooklyn” will appear in the 
February number of The Brooklyn Magazine. 


....We have received the first number of 
Industrial America, issued from the same office, 
and under the same general management as The 
Electrical World, It is illustrated handsomely, 
and is already assured of a large subscription 
list. 


...-The ‘‘American Revision” of the Gospel 
according to Saint Mark can be forwarded by 
the Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hurlbert, of this 
city, in a neat volume, in which are printed in 
columns parallel to it the King James and the 
recent English revised version. 


....-From Stockholm comes word of the death 
of Johann Jolin, Forty years ago he was the 
most promising poet in Sweden; but he found 
that writing comedies and novelettes paid better 
than poetry, and so changed his course into a 
less elevated, but more lucrative channel. 


....The Literary World for January 10th 
prints a notable article of nearly four pages, by 
Mr. Frederick T. Fuller, a nephew of Margaret 
Fuller, defending her memory from the asper- 
sions flung upon it by the publication of words 
of Hawthorne in the new life by his son. 


....M. Alexandre Dumas has presented to the 
Comédie Frangaise the only known example of 
the handwriting of Moliere., It is an act of one 
of his plays, with his signature appended at the 
bottom of the last page. It will be framed, with 
this signature exposed to view, and placed in the 
green room of the theater. 


....What with the Family Magazine and the 
newer arrival here—The Quiver—the Messrs, 
Cassell & Co. are closely competing in our peri- 
odical market. Both their publications are 
highly attractive in respect to correct numbers. 
The Quiver should become a popular religious 
magazine in the United States. 


....Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s new 
book (Macmillan & Co.) entitled ‘“ Landscape,” 
is far from being too specific in topic and atyle 
to delight the ordinary class of literary people. 
The volume is full of delightful paragraphs on 
Nature, besides hints as to the happiest way of 
producing natural effects in horticulture. 


....When John Ruskin was fourteen years of 
age his parents were divided between wishing 
him to be a bishop and wishing him to be a poet 
laureate. The rising genius of Tennyson did not 
check their aspirations in the latter direction. 
The boy at that time was a prolific writer of 
rhymes, most of which have been preserved tu 
the present day. 


...-A remarkable story, much in the line of 
“‘Ginx’s Baby,” and which is expected to make 
something of the same sensation as that barbed 
arrow, has been written by Wm, Henley Smith 
of Pgoria, Ill., and will be published by D. Lo” 
throp & Co. It treats of some phases of young 
life. as connected with our public-school system 
in a manner so full of the keenest satire and the 
deepest pathos as to command the absorbing 
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interest of every reader from the first page to 
the last. 


--Messrs. Samuel Carson & Co., the pub- 
lishers, have in press four new books, relating | 
to the West and Western life, of value and inter- 
est: Mr. Edward Roberts’s ‘‘ With the Invader : 
Glimpses of the New Southwest”; A Californian 
novel, by C. Loyal, entitled, ‘The Squatter and 
the Don”; a poem by Amelia Woodward Trues- 
dell, ‘‘ A California Pilgrimage”; and Treasury 
Agent George Wardman’s “‘A Trip to Alaska,” 
being the narrative of his Summer cruise in the 
waters of that region. 


..Mark Twain says that he used to be a 
neighbor of Bret Harte in San Francisco, when 
Harte was editing a weekly journal and acting 
as secretary of the United States Mint, and 
Twain was a reporter on a daily. The popular 
hit of “The Heathen Chinee,” nearly ruined 
Harte in his own estimation; for his ambition 
was to make fame in writing the kind of prose 
sketches which have since gained so much ap- 
preciation, and he feared that people would in- 
sist upor always regarding him as merely a 
writer of funny rhymes. 


..A story being afloat that Dr. McCosh 
asked Professor McMaster why he did not honor 
Princeton College by mentioning it on the title 
page of his history, and that the latter answered 
that it was because the college had never hon- 
ered him, the Philadelphia Press announces 
it ‘‘on good authority” to be mere twaddle, 
Professor McMaster says, it is understood that 
the reason why he did not mention Princeton in 
the title page of his book was simply because 
he did not see what the fact that he was a pro- 
fessor of engineering had to do with his history. 


.-The Putnams will have ready in February 
a work which is likely to attract attention and 
excite discussion. It is entitled ‘‘ The Religion 
of Philosophy,” and the author is Raymond 8. 
Perrin, of New York. Mr. Perrin has under- 
taken to analyze the chief philosophical and re- 
ligious systems of the world, with a view to es- 
tablishing a correct synthesis of human knowl- 
edge. He points out the generic relation of 
Christianity to the other great faiths, and offers 
a solution of the metaphysical problem of the 
categories of thought, as a merns of building up 
the true science of morality. The English edi- 


tion of the book will be published by Williams & 
Norgate. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
duced wnte the size and form as printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe vresent, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 


Memoirs of Rev. David Brainerd. Edited b 
M. Sherwood, with an Introduction on ins 
Life and Character of David Brainerd, by the 
Kditor. Also an on God's Hand in 
me: . Pierson, D.D. 74x 
op. Ixxx, 84, New York and London: 
Fan BP i Pbesanathesesenere ceechoneenensas 1 60 
GRasase Characters and Minor Lights of Scrip. 
tu By Frederick Hastings, author of 
“Sundays About the World,” ete. 739x4%. 
PP. BBE. TO GRINGO. 200... cccccccccccrccssccccese 1 00 
Tee, Life of Abraham Lincoln, Isaa 
rnold, author of “ fhe Life BY Benedict 
yo) en H xh, pp. 462, Chicago: Jan 
GOR, BICC ] DGececcccccce 00 sescccceocesros 2 50 


The Spirits in Prison, and Other Studies on the 
ae re sath. te E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
New York: Thomas 
Sekkpepeeseneeennaecaces conten csmennbens 2 00 
Things ene Men Should Know. A Manual of 
the Anatomy, Ph siology and Hh ene of the 
Sexual System By Charl ~a, Ww ” Eaton, 
M.D. Iilustrate Vert pp. 771. Des 
may mg Iowa: Agents’ 0-operative Publish, 








Old Saint Augustine. A Story of Three Centu- 
ries. By Charles B. pereolés. 1%x4 PP: 
14. St. Augustine, ‘Fia.: E. H. Reynolds, 1 & 

Duxberry Doi ngs. 
thor of “A wont Failure,” etc, 
pp. 406. Boston: 
school and Puslishing 

Letters on Sptettuat Su bjects ey Anewer to In- 
HD. tat uls. By illiam H. Holcombe, 

author of * Our Children in Heaven,’ 
» pp. 405. Philadelphia: Porter 


Science in Song; or, Nature in Numbers, 
William C, Richards, A M., Ph.D. Geen 4% bp. 
xii, 131, poston: Lee & Shepard: ew Yor’ 
CAINS To Bons scaccescccecnveecceces 100 

“ Shadows:” tg a Familiar Presentation of 
Thoughts and Experiences in Spiritual Mat- 

rs, with [llustrative Narrations. By i John 
Wetherbee 74x44, pp. 288, Boston: Colby 

Hymnal Companion to the Prayer Book, with 
Acgompanying Tunes. Com wet by James 
A Moore. The Harmonies vised by W Ww. 

ilchrist. 8x5‘, a 8 on ee 4 Re- 
formed none earl on Society...... 


Manuals of F of Reli us fontructien. Bible 8 Series. 
i) or x 
New York: The oavel hurch Board ‘of Pubit: 


Books Worth Buying, 


The Papers and Speeches 


Delivered at the Church Congress held in Detroit, 
October, 1884. Complete verbatim report, edited 
by the Secretary, 8vo, paper covers, $1; in cloth 
binding, $1.50. 

As the edition ts hmited orders should be sent in 
withoutdelay, The volume contains discussions of 
the great questions of ihe day by a large number of 
the leading mindsin the Episcopal Church. 


The Spirits in Prison 


And other Studies on the Life after Death, by E. H. 
Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. Small 8vo, cloth, 


$2.00. 
A THIRD EDITION OF 


The Gospel and the Age. 


Sermons on Special Occasions. By the Rt. Rev. W. 
C. Magee, D.D., D. ©. 1.., Bishop of Peterborough. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Spectator arrest the attention of the World.”—The 
“* Fine 











8) mens fl ob t, — 
Brinch Be speci eRe ae just, manly eloquence. 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. 


Anew tr lati with © tary and Appendixes. 
By the Rev. T. K. Cueyne, M.A. Third edition, 
tee Two volumes in one. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 








The ‘Christian Ministry at the 
Close of the Nineteenth Century. 


By the Rt. Rev. A. N. Lirriesoun, D.D., LL.D., Can- 
tab, Bishop of Long Island. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


“ They are very robust utterances, full of thought, 
grandly practical in their tone, Epogmoronsisiag in 
their convictions, royal to a lofty ideal of ministerial 
character and work, and fitted to stimulate reflections, 
whether agreed to or not.”—7'he ianiiicesinanaiated World, 


THOMAS WHIT? WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 
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R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


Rev. A. P. Peabody’s 
TRANSLATIONS OF 


Cicero's Ethical Writings. 


CICERO DE AMICITIA AND SCIP. 
10°S DREAM. 12mo. Cloth. 175 cta. 


CICERO DE SENECTUTE. 12mo. Cloth. 
75 cts. 


CICERO DE OFFICIIS. 
$1.25. 





12mo. Cloth. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PusLisHEnrs, 
254 WasHINGTON S8r., Boston. 
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DOWLING’S HISTORY OF ROMANISM. 
From the Earliest Period tothe Present Time. 
~ = SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 

ROMANISM EXPOSED. 


Dr. 
Edition | on an ed. Those ishing 4 CORT should pur- 
early 1,100 pages, 


t bind d 
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The Februaty CENTURY 


PP (First Edition, 180,000) 
? CONTAINS 
CEN. CRANT’S 
First War Paper, , 
DESCRIBING 
THE BATTLE OF 


SHILOH 


With many personal remi- 
Profusely illustrated. 


THE CONFEDERATE SIDE 


Told by the son of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston 
and a Confederate Staff-officer. 
This is the brilliantly illustrated 


MIDWINTER NUMBER, 
Containing many striking features, among them 
‘ROYALTY ON THE MISSISSIPPI," 
BY 


MARK TWAIN, 
WINTER SPORTS IN CANADA, ETC. 


Sold by all dealers. Price, 38 cents. 
Tue CentTurRY Co., New-York. 












AMING THE BABY,” BY av. E, E. 
Lead ros tin: *“ The Intat, Mind. ee 4 Christine 
M.D. ; “ Amusing the Baby y," Bi be yeroy M: Ya : 
Be. nd “B da W 


every where, or 


The Pas ad Pat, 


Largest, Best and Cheapest Weekly 
Newspaper in New England, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


8 AMPLE COPIES, CLUB KATES 
END FOR EMI M List 


Has a Larger Circulation shes Any 
Other Weekly Paper in the State. 


An Tovaluable Advertsing Medium, 


Address Z. L. WHITE, 
PROVIDENCE, &. f. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
CLUB “THE ILLUSTRATOR,” 


with an Reacazine or Periodical you ++ el ts SAVE 
8.’ ONEY. For particulars, addree; 


us. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau ‘St N. Y. City. 
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TO cLuB RAISERS! 
For particulars send 2c. stamp to 
Sout AND WHST, 

8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ELSON’S 


sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
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T. NELSON & SONS, 
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Guizot 


REDUCED IN COST from $33.00 to $8.00, or com- 
paring contents fairly, from $49.50 to $8.00, for the only 
other American edition of Guizor comes down TO 
The French: Revolution, only, and is continued to Na- 
and $49.50 is the published 
THIS ILLUSTRATED 
LIBRARY EDITION covers from the earliest times to 
1848, is written by M. Guizot, Prime Minister of France, 
and completed from his notes by his daughter, Madame 
It is published in 8 volumes, small 
octavo, printed from the type shown by these lines, con- 
tains the 426 Illustrations, mostly full-page, of the 
is bound in tasteful Library style, 
dark green cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops. 
set, only $8.00 by express, or, sent prepaid for $9.60. 

“ There is only ONE ree WBACK. . . it seems more 


is the most brilliant of French historians, as well as the most 
to be relied upon. He isthe Macaulay of the history of France; 
his style and treatment are philosophical, didactic, rich in 
detail, dramatic in arrangement. His narrative is full of 
emotion, like a quick stream ; his characters rise before us as 
in the flesh ; they aremen and women, not historic lay figures. 
It isas charming asany romance, and the interest is permanent. 
It is a work to keep and read and re-read for years.”—Domin- 


““ In. EN GILISA, at Joast, original or translated, we Ha 
NO WORK of French history that CAN APPRO. 
‘We can naitie 10 work that gives thé complete history, 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
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as a rival tothe mammoth production of Guizot. 
Alden can give the eight volumes, and this on good paper, and 
clear type, including the multitude of illustrations, isa thing 
we have CIPHERED over, but we fail to understand 
it. The first volume gives substantially the beginnings of 
It is of necessity the dullest of the eight, yet 
with Guizot even logarithms would be readabie,”— 
Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. 

“ The MARVELOUS CHEAPNESS of these profuse- 
ly illustrated and handsomely bound volumes must provoke 
comment everywhere, 
$2.00, according to the standard of prices asked. This is 
: the only complete American edition of this work, which is 
Price of the|;nown as the best popular history of France.”—Journal, 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


RELIGIOUS FRATERNITIES IN 
RUSSIA. 


CoNTEMPORANEOUSLY with the introduc. 
tion of Christianity into Russia there were 
established religious brotherhoods for the 
conversion of pagans and the. building 
of churches and schools. By these earlier 
fraternities the Bible was translated into 
the popular dialect, and was first printed in 
the Russian and Slavonian languages. In 
later times, also, there have arisen in Russia 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods for religious, 
moral and charitable purposes. 

The brotherhood of St. Goory, of Kazan, 

has for its object the propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the Mohammedan and pagan 
tribes of the empire and the introduction 
among them of modern civilization. Some 
of the brothers give themselves to the study 
of the languages of these tribes, with the 
translation of the Scriptures and other 
Christian books. A large part of the Bible 
has been published by them in the Tartar, 
Tchuvash, Mordva, Shorsk, Altai and other 
tongues. Publications of the Brotherhood 
are indispensable to the missionaries labor- 
ing in Siberia. As the Russian alphabet is 
adopted in all these publications, the various 
Siberian tribes are brought into closer union 
withRussia. Another branch of the frater- 
nity devotes itself to the education of the 
children of pagan tribes. The Brotherhood 
owns one of the largest buildings in the city 
of Kazan, in which is located its *‘ Seminary 
for Teachers of the Non-Russian Tribes.” 
This school trains the most efficient teach- 
ers, missionaries and priests for gloomy 
Siberia. Mr. Ilminky, the director, is the 
leading authority on the Siberian languages. 
The institution is a unique family, in which 
not only professors but also students, belong- 
ing tothe multifarious tribes of Siberia, 
dwell together in mutual love and true 
brotherhood. This fraternity stands as a 
great mediator between the Siberian tribes 
and the imperial goverament, whose harsh 
measures it is often called upon to mitigate. 
The brotherhood of St. Goory does more to 
Christianize and Russianize those peoples 
than all the purely governmental measures 
combined. All their expenses the brothers 
meet by their own exertions and the con- 
tributions of those who sympathize with 
them in their noble aims. All their publi- 
cations are distributed free of charge. The 
Archbishop of Kazan is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood. Their head- 
quarters being in the ancient capital of the 
Tartar Empire, they deem it an especial 
duty to seek to Christianize the Tartars, 
who are Mohammedans. They have 
studied the Koran from all sides, and have 
issued more than a score of apologetic 
treatises, showing that whatever of value 
Islam contains is borrowed from the 
Christian Scriptures. 

The Religious and Moral Brotherhood 
located at St. Petersburg, is organized to 
check the spread of atheistic and material- 
istic theories. It holds public meetings at 
which religious and moral topics are dis- 
cussed by some of their own number, or by 
noted church orators, The religious meet- 
ings proper are not largely attended; but in 
a hall devoted to free popular lectures on 
scientific subjects the assemblages are 
larger, The brothers make special efforts 
to reach the factory workmen, from whose 
ranks the Nihilists have drawn many re- 
cruits, 

There exist in Russia several sister. 
hoods in connection with the Red Cross 
Society. The members all take a regular 
course of training provided for professional 
nurses. They have the supervision of hos 
pitals and lunatic asylums in many large 
towns. In case of epidemics of cholera, 
diphtheria, small-pox or other diseases, 
sisters are dispatched to the infected dis- 
tricts, and each time fewer return to head- 
quarters than were sent out. During the 
Turko-Russian War, their devotion, pa- 
tience and gentleness won for them from 
the soldiers the name of “ the Guardian 
Angels,” a title more majestic than any the 
Czar could bestow. 

The Brotherhood of St. Prince George of 
Nijny-Novogorod and other fraternities 
carry on schools among the peasants. The 
Strelna Brotherhood, of St. Petersburg, 
cares for worthy, helpless women and 





orphan boys. Last year it opened an asy- 
lum and industrial school. There are also 
fraternities more strictly ecclesiastical in 
their purposes, as the Orthodox Palestine 
Brotherhood, which, by special arrange- 
ments with railway and steamship com- 
panies and hotels, facilitates pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land. There is a brotherhood 
for recovering to the Established Church 
the Raskolniks or ‘old school” Russian 
schismatics, and in the western provinces 
there are fraternities to combat Roman 
Catholicism. 

The flourishing condition of the various 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods indicates the 
possession by the Russian people of a great 
amount of religious zeal and energy. The 
Russians are proverbial for the faculty of 
organization; and, in the near future, the 
Russian Church may be a leading power in 
Christendom. 


> 


Ir seems highly probable that the union be- 
tween the Chiesa Valdese (Waldensian Church) 
and the Chiesa Cristiana Libera in Italia (Free 
Christian Church in Italy), concerning whose 
initiatory steps we have reported in earlier 
nambers, will really be consummated, Matters 
have progressed so far that both the Waldensian 
Synod and the general convention of the Free 
Church authorized their officials to take the 
necessary steps looking to such aunion, The 
resolution of the Synod reads: ‘The Synod, in 
the spisit of the true union which must reign 
between the members of the body of Christ, and 
with the earnest desire of seeing the harmony 
of the Churches working in Italy restored, after 
having examined the proposals made by the 
Evangelization Committee favoring a union of 
the Waldensian with the Free Church, as pro* 
posed by the latter, authorizes its Evangeliza- 
tion Committee to enter upon negotiations with 
the Free Church, and report at the next meeting 
of the Synod.” The general convention of the 
Free Church, at its late session in Florence, 
adopted the following: ‘After the considera- 
tion of the project of a union between the 
Waldensian and the Free Churches, in which the 
full agreement of all the Church delegates be- 
came apparent, the general convention accepts, 
with great joy, the plan of a union, and author- 
izes its Evangelization Committee to co-operate 
with the committee of the Waldensian Church, 
and to report at the next meeting.” This work 
of Christian union has been tried for a long time 
by the Free Church; but for many years the 
Waldensian Churches would not listen to such 
proposals, Especially was it the Evangelical 
pastor Berrnatto, in Venice, and his paper, 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, that brought about these 
hopeful results, Among the Waldensians only 
Professor Geymonal, of Florence, seemed, from 
the beginning to have a warm heart for the 
plans, 


...-A large party in the Church of Denmark 
demands the liberty of rejecting certain require- 
ments of the Lutheran order, as infant com- 
munion, infant baptism and _ ecclesiastical 
marriage. They also demand the liberty of 
electing their own pastors instead of accepting 
those sent by the consistories, and claim also 
that gifted laymen may preach and perform all 
other acts of the clergy. These reformers lately 
carried their case to the legislature, hoping for 
the favor of the Liberal majority; but their 
movement was a failure. In October last there 
was held a “ Free Church Convocation,” which 
was attended by about two hundred and fifty 
clergymen and some of the most prominent pro- 
fessors of the University. This gathering took 
position in favor of the administration of cleri- 
cal functions by laymen of ripe years, acknowl- 
ed zed capacity, and recognized piety. There is 
great uneasiness on the part of a respectable 
body of both laity and clergy in Denmark, which 
slows itself in protests against the dry and cagt- 
iron system that has controlled the Scandi- 
navian lands so long. Many who are not will- 
ing to go to the lengths indicated are giving up 
their allegiance to the State Church. And while 
religious circles are debating questions of eccle- 
siastical polity, great numbers of the artisan 
class are coming out in open advocacy of skepti- 
cism and secularism. 


....The prevailing tone of thought in the An- 
glican Church in Ireland is indicated by a letter 
of a clergyman, who, writing from there about 
the recent election of an Archbishop of Dublin, 
speaks as follows : 


“Some of the daily papers seem to look upon 
our late election in Dublin as a proof that elections 
of Bishops, by votes of clergy and laity, can be easily 
conducted without violent feeling; but those who 
would argue from an Irish case to an English, do not 
consider the different state of the two Churches, 
Both clergy and laity here are of the lowest of the 
Low. We have a few, an increasing number, of 
men who are waking up. But the mass differ little 
from Dissenters. How can we have the violence of 
an election when al] are agreed that no one is possi- 
ble who has the slightest tendency either to High 
doctrine. or- High ritual? No moderate High 
Churchman would have had half-a-dozen clergy- 





men to vote for him, and scarcely a singie layman. 
No doubt our election was harmonious. Between 
Puritan candidates the chief question was, which 
was the best off, and which had the most of the bear- 
ing of agentieman? Such a state of things could 
not exist with you, nor, I believe, in Scotland, or the 
United States,” 


....Mormonism is actively preached in the 
South. In Tennessee there are about twenty- 
five permanent elders, about as many in North 
Carolina, and some in South Carolina, As was 
foretold at the time, the Tennessee murders of 
last year have resulted in a furtherance of the 
Mormon cause ;for their elders died like martyrs, 
and a new argument is furnished as to the 
truth of their religion. In the mountain dis- 
tricts, among the ‘‘ poor whites,” many converts 
are reported, Success also is claimed in the 
northwestern territories and frontier states. 
The census of 1880 reports a membership of 
about eighty thousand in the Mormon Church in 
the United States, with 267 organizations, having 
in theirchurch edifices some six ty-five thousand 
sittings. 


....It is not uncommon for public men in 
England to preach. Earl Cairns, the late Lord 
Chancellor, often sddresses the people. The 
last Lord Mayor of London oceupied the pulpit 
in different chapels, A sermon was recently 
preached in the Solway Street Baptist chapel, in 
Liverpool, by one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
Mr. W. 8. Caine, M.P., from the familiar text, 
* The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” It is reported that ‘ the sermon was of a 
practical sort, and enforced the paramount im- 
portance of justice in political life, obedience to 
parents, temperance, and the purity of family 
life.” 


....The fourth session of the Australian 
Methodist General Conference was held in New 
Zealand in November. There were present 112 
representatives. In Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand there are 1,309 churches, 401 minis- 
ters and 34,151 church-members. There are 
also many Methodists of other branches of the 
Wesleyan family. The population of Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand in 1881 was 2,742,- 
530, of which the total Methodist population 
may be given as $14,276, or one innine. 


....Of the members of the Episcopal bench 
in the Church of England, fifteen, or nearly half 
their number, have been appointed by Mr, Glad- 
stone. The death of Dr. Jackson leaving vacant 
the important See of London and Dr, Words- 
worth having announced his intention of imme- 
diately resigning the bishopric of Lincoln, while 
the Bishop of Salisbury is about to do the same 
and Bristol is soon to become an independent 
see, the present prime minister may be called on 
to fill four more places, 


....The Episcopalian congregations in Spain 
have organized a synod and elected a bishop, 
adopting the Articles of the Charch of England 
and compiling a Book of Common Prayer. The 
bishop elect, the Rev, Juan B. Cabrera, declares 
that in Spain there is full toleration for private 
and public worship, while the Bible is accessible 
to all, As yet, however, the Protestant congre- 
gations are small and are made up of poorer 
people. 


....-At Odessa a peasant, belonging to the 
Bible-reading sect of the Stundists, has been 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment on a 
charge of blasphemy in preaching against the 
image-worship of the Russian Church. He 
denied, however, the use of the words imputed 
tohim. He was defended by a Jewish advocate, 
though Russian law forbids Jews to hold briefs 
in such cases, 


....A convention of Jewish rabbis meets in 
this city this week, to confer on matters of com- 
mon interest. Among the subjects for discus- 
sion are * Sabbath Schools,® ‘ Congregational 
Work,” “The Jewish Pulpit,” ‘ Charity Work,” 
“Tbe Union and the College,” “The Drift of 
Modern Christian Thought,” ‘“‘The Study of 
Hebrew,” and ‘‘ The Outlook.” 


.... Lhe English Baptists report 1,961 churches ; 
2,894 chapels, with sitting accommodations for 
882,503; 1,434 pastors, and 384,013 Sunday- 
school scholars, with 39,035 teachers ; an increase 
since last year of 25 churches, 7,937 sittings, 
19 pastors, 29,212 Sabbath-school scholars, and 
1,937 Sabbath-school teachers. 


...-The polyglot character of the Lutheran 
Church can be well seen in Minneapolis. In 
that city Lutheran pastors proclaim the Gospel 
truths in no less than six different languages, 
namely, English, German, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish and Finnish. 


....The Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, the writer, 
among several other works, of the poem * Yester- 
day, To-day, and Forever,” has been made Dean 
of Gloucester. 


...eThe German Episcopal clergy of America 
held a conferencé in Troy, Jan, 6th—8th, on 
the work of their Church among the Germans. 


....The Church Times estimates that the 
Church of England has in its ranks about seven- 
ty-two per-cent. of the whole population. 


~ _...The Rev, Jacob Freshman, who is preach- 
ing Chnistiamty to the Jews in thig city, reports 
eleven baptisms in the past year. 





The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY Ist. 
PAUL AT JERUSALEM—Acts xxi, 15—26. 


From Cwaarea Paul and his party pushed on 
without any recorded halt till they came to Jeru- 
salem. The word “ carriages” (v. 15) means what 
they carried as their luggage. The number of 
the company was increased by disciples from 
Cwsarea, who would wish to go to Jerusalem to 
the great feast, and we may believe that Paul’s 
evident danger gave them an additional reason 
for going with him. One of the party wasa 
man of Cyprus—one of the early disciples—who 
owned a house in Jerusalem, or perhaps was 
wealthy, and so could hire one for the occasion, 
and they were to lodge with him. So many thou- 
sands came to the great feasts that many had to 
camp out, It was, therefore, worth mentioning 
if one obtained a comfortable abiding place. 

Though Paul bad many opposers in Jerusa- 
lem, there were those in the city who received 
him gladly. His first evening seems to have 
been spent in company with these attached 
friends. Onthe next day he called upon the 
officials of the Church. The Church at Jerusa- 
lem was a large body, and it had further influ- 
ence as being the Church of the metropolis of 
the ancient religion and the cradle of Christi- 
anity. There was a large band of bishops or 
elders, and James was the chief elder, the pre 
siding bishop. It was not only consonant with- 
Paul’s own feelings, but also indispensable to 
his full influence, that he should have the appro- 
valof these officials in all his proceedings. 

The Jews from all over the world had been 
accustomed to send alms for the support of the 
poor Jews of Jerusalem. The Christian Jews 
would of course be inclined to continue in this 
course of charity. And Paul had seen to it that 
the Gentile converts also should send up such 
gifts. The Jewish Christians were suspicious of 
the Gentile Christians, because these latter did 
not observe the ceremonies of the law. But the 
Gentile converts showed by their charity that 
they were nevertheless one with their Jewish 
brethren in heart and Christian love. Doubt- 
less the first thing Paul did was to lay before 
James and the other elders the gifts of the 
Gentile Christians, the testimonials of their love 
for their Jewish brethren in Christ, 

With this he declared in full what the Lord 
had wrought by his ministry among the Gentiles. 
He told them that the Gentiles had, in multi- 
tudes, avcepted the doctrine of Moses and the 
prophets, and the doctrine of Jesus, and that 
they were one with their brethren in Judea, At 
these announcements all glorified God, 

But something yet remained. James and the 
other elders were satisfied regarding Paul and 
those who had been brought to Christ by 
him, but there was a vast number who were 
ill-informed and were bitter toward him, being 
filled with hatred. Something must be dune to 
quiet their minds, 

The first Christians were Jews. They had come 
to believe that the Messiah of the Old Testa~ 
ment was Jesus of Nazareth ; but in all other re- 
spects they were like the other Jews. Driven 
out from the synagogues for their belief that 
Jesus was the Messiah, they would form syna- 
gogues of their own, just like the old synagogues, 
The first Christian congregations were simply 
Jewish synagogues, with one new article of 
faith. The original Christians were merely a 
sect of Judaism, They gave up no ceremony which 
the other Jews practiced, They were simply 
what we might call Nazarene Jews. For ten or 
twelve years the Christian congregations were 
merely Jewish synagogues which added to their 
former beliefs the doctrine that the Messiah was 
Jesus. 

After ten or twelve years the Gospel began to 
spread among the Gentiles. The Jewish Chris- 
tians then said that all the Gentiles who believed 
must be circumcised and keep the law of Moses 
and be thorough Jews like themselves. Paul de- 
clared that this was not necessary—that the 
Gentiles could become true Christiays without 


becoming Jews. This teaching the old-fash- 
ioned Jewish Christians thought to be erroneous 
teaching, and they became very bitter against 
him. And, their prejudices growing, they began 
to believe in misrepresentations of his doctrine. 
The —_ was circulated that he urged all to 
give up the law of Moses. But he did no such 
thing. He merely declared that the Gentile con- 
verts should not be forced to come under the 

osaic law. He was perfectly willing that the 
converted Jews should continue in the law of 
their fathers, and he continued in it himself. 
He never said that the Jews ought not to keep 
the law, never refused to observe it himself. 

At Jeru at the time, were certain Jews 
who were about to go through the ceremony of 
finishing a vow which they had made. The ad- 
vice is given that Paul shall take with them 
in this ceremony, and thus show he does not 
renounce the Mosaic customs. The tle 
readily consents so to do, On the other hand, 
James and the elders declare that nothing is to 
be demanded of the Gentile converts except that 
they shall be careful to abstain from certain 
heathen vices -and heathen customs which were 
particularly offensive to the Jewish mind. 

Paul was not willing to make the Gentile 
converts become Jews to please the’ narrow- 
minded Ji brethren, but he was will- 
ing to take extra pains himself to 


Mosaic ceremonies, to niet thelr tainds’ and 
bring peace to the tracted Church. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES. 


TuereE has been transmitted to the House 
a protest of the Board of Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts against the pur- 
chase by the Government of a portrait of 
General George H. Thomas, by Miss Ransom, 
andthe painting of the ‘Electoral Commis- 
sion,” by Mrs. Fassett. The protest contains 
the following resolution : 

“That this academy does earnestly but respect- 
fulty protest against the continuance of the practice 
by the Government of purchasing inferior pictures 
for exhibition in the National halls of the country, 
thereby degrading American art and the work of 
American artists, not only in the eyes of this coun- 
try, but also in the opinion of cultivated foreigners 
now so constantly visiting among us. This academy, 
therefore, urges the passage of such laws as will 
provide against the future purchase and exhibition 
of worthless pictures, and the careful selection of 
such as it may be desirable to acquire.” 


..One of the prominent matters in last 
week’s reports of Congressional doings was the 
debate in the Senate concerning Jefferson Davis. 
It was brought on by a resolution of Mr. Haw- 
ley calling upon the President, if not incompat- 
ible with the public interest, to communicate to 
the Senate a copy of the paper recently filed in 
the War Department by General Sherman, re- 
lating to the policy of the executive department 
of the confederate government. Messrs, Vance, 
Brown, West and George spoke against the res- 
olution, which was finally carried by a vote of 52 
to 10. 


..Mr. Edmunde’s bill to put General Grant’s 
name on the retired list of the Army paseed the 
Senate on the 14th, most of the Democrats, as 
well as the Republicans, voting for it. There is 
no opposition in the House to General Grant’s re- 
tirement, butit is proposed instead of passing the 
Senate bill, which does not name General Grant, 
to take up a former bill which gave the name, 
and send that bill to the President. The latter 
would be placed in the dilemma of being obliged 
to veto it or act in opposition to the principle 
he laid down when he vetoed the Fitz John 
Porter Bill. 


..The Chinese Indemnity Fund bill has been 
pissed by the House, It authorizes the President 
to cause the residue of the Chinese indemnity 
fund to be converted into coin, and to cause the 
sum of $583,400.90 to be returned to the Chinese 
Government, and the balance covered into the 
Treasury, provided that, before the payment to 
China, the Seeretary of State shall pay from the 
fund to the executors of C, E. Heil #130,000, on 
account of the loss of the vessel ** Kenjeer.” 


.-The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
has virtually abandoned the inquiry into the 
eause of the death of Strang, at the Naval 
Academy, by rejecting Mr. Cox’s resolution for 
afurther investigation. It was held that the 
reply of the Navy Department to the original 
resolution of inquiry afforded sufticient evidence 
that Cadet Strang died fom some other cause 
than hazing. 


..-The Civil Service Commission will soon 
present their report on the work of the second 
year of the new measures, The document will 
be no less satisfactory to the fricnds of the merit 
system than was that of a year ago. The work 
of the Commission has} reached large propor- 
tions, and there is greater need of more ample 
oftice accommodations. 


.. The Speaker has laid before the House an 
estimate from the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia for an appropriation of $10,000 to 
enable them to maintain public order during the 
ceremonies attending the dedication of the 
Washington Monument and the inauguration of 
the next President. 


.-Mr. Miller, of California, has introduced 
a bill to increase the pension of Mrs. Frances L. 
Thomas, widow of General George H. Thomas, 
trom $360 to $2,000 a year—the same as the 
pension already granted to the widow of Admir- 
al Farragut. 


. 80 little has been done this session, in pro- 
portion to what needs to be done, that Mr, 
Cleveland may have to call an extra session of 
Congress. 


.-A portrait of ex-President Hayes, painted 
by Huntingdon, has been received at the White 
House, and will be bung in the main corridor, 


..The health of Chief-Justice Waite is im- 
proved. Ho rides out, and is to start this week 
for Florida. 





DOMESTIC. 


.-The South Infirmary of the Llinois East- 
ern Hospital for the insane, at Kankawee, was 
burned on Sunday morning. The fire originated 
in the furnace-room, and had a strong headway 
before it was discovered. The wood-work of the 
building, being of Southern pine, burned rapidly, 
The building was occupied by forty-tive pa- 
tients, eix attendants, and one night watchman. 
Seventeen patients in all are missing. Thirteen 
bodies have already been recovered, burned be- 





yond recognition. Allof the patients were in- 
firm and incurable. The bedridden ones were 
rescued first, and those who were able to help 
themselves did not realize the danger in time, 
and they were the ones who perished. The at- 
tendants lost all their personal effects, and many 
narrowly escaped with their lives, one of them 
having to tie bed clothes together to escape 
from a window to the ground. There were no 
facilities for putting out the fire, the state not 
having made any appropriation for the purpose. 
The building was a new one and cost abcut 
$16,000. It is a total loss, 


RAs Ex-Vice- President Schuyler Colfax 
dropped dead in the gentlemen's waiting- 
room of the Omaha Railroad Station, in Man- 
kato, Minn., on Tuesday morning of last week. 
He had just arrived in town by the Milwaukee 
road. The Omaha station is three-quarters of a 
mile from the Milwaukee station, and Mr. Col- 
fax walked from one to the other, with a bitter 
wind in his face, and the thermometer at 30°. 
below zero, On reaching the station he asked 
the baggage man for the gentlemen’s room. 
The “Thank you” he gave for the information 
were the last words he said in life. He walked 
to the waiting-room, seeming much; out of 
breath, and after looking out of the window for 
a few minutes, he sat down. In a few moments 
more he dropped forward dead, The funeral 
ceremonies occurred on Saturday, at South 
Bend, Ind, 


..Mayor Grace, of this city, has requested 
Corporation Counsel Lacombe to appear for the 
city before the Commissioners and the General 
Term, if necessary, and protect the interests of 
the city as owner of the streets through which 
the last Board of Aldermen consented that rail- 
roads should be built. Mayor Grace says the 
Aldermen, without exacting any adequate and 
just compensation to the city, consented to the 
construction of a number of surface railroads, 
The Mayor does not think that a fair-minded 
commission will approve the charters, under the 
circumstances, 


..The East River Bridge Trustees at their 
meeting last monday afternoon elected Mr. J.8.T. 
Stranahan President of the 
lively discussion,it was resolved that on and after 
the Ist of March the fare on the bridge cars 
shall be three cents, and that pedestrians’ 
tickets shall be sold at the rate of twenty for 
five cents, or one hundred for twenty cents, 


..On the report last week that the striking 
Hocking Valley miners at Shawnee, Ohio, were 
arming themselves with rifles, Governor Hoadly 
ordered three companies of militia to hold 
themselves in readiness to go to the scene of dis- 
turbance. He also appointed a commission of 
three members to investigate the causes of the 
trouble. 


.-The Republican members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature in caucus last week renomin- 
ated J. Donald Cameron for United States Sen- 
ator. In the same way Senator Platt was re- 
nominated in Connecticut. 


FOREIGN. 


A dispatch from Constantinople, received 
in London Sunday morning, states that the 
Sultan of Turkey has sent a force of 6,000 troops 
to occupy Sfiakim, on the eastern coast of Egypt, 
to chastise Osman Digma, and to maintain the 
Sultan’s authority in the Red Sea littoral. The 
cost of the expedition and of the maintenance 
of the troops hereafter is to be charged against 
Egypt. The dispatch has caused great excite- 
ment among the British politicians on account 
of the increased complications which such action 
on the partof Turkey would cause in Egyptian 
finances. Acouncil was held at the War Office, 
in London, on Sunday. This unusual occur- 
rence created excitement, which was increased 
greatly on Monday morning by the report that 
the Government had decided to resist any at- 
tempt on the part of Turkey to occupy any por- 
tion of Egypt or to land troops in that country. 
There was considerable bustle and excitement at 
the War Office also, and orders were sent to 
Chatham, Portsmouth, and Woolwich which 
have caused much activity at those great naval 
stations. A battalion of troops at Malta was 
ordered to embark at once on the steamship 
“‘Poonah” for Alexandria, and other troops are 
under orders to be in readiness to move at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The indications all point to 
stirring events in Egypt, and there seems to be 
no doubt that the Ministry is determined not to 
allow Turkey to interfere in Egyptian affairs by 
placing an armed force 1n any portion of Egypt. 


...The news from Paris shows that the feel- 
ing of uneasiness over the warlike utterances in 
regard to the Tonquin, of Premier Ferry and 
General Lewal, Minister of War, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, last Wednesday, has spread until it 
apparently pervades all France, The popular 
sympathy seems to be with General Campenon 
in hia view that, owing to the European situa- 
tion, France cannot afford to waste her military 
energies in such an unprofitable and intermin- 
able task as the conquest of Tonquin, M. 
Ferry, it would appear, has begun to appreciate 
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the popular opposition. A dispatch to the Lon- 
don Times from Pekin says : 

“The country is divided on the Franco-Chinese 
trouble. The masses are in favor of war. The 
wealthy, who are obliged to contribute to the war 
expenses, desire peace. Vast hordes of officials are 
greatly interested in a continuance of the present 
state of things. The amount of peculation is some- 
thing astounding. Had the Chinese fleet twenty 
efficient men and trained officers aboard each man- 
of-war, it could sink Admirable Courbet’s fle2t with 
ease and safety. The Empress is devoted to a war- 
like policy.” 


-»++Zhe London Standard’s correspondent ac- 
companying General Stewart's force, sends the 
following dispatch from Howeiyatt ; 

“The difficulty of tne desert march is immense. 
The column starts at 2 a.M., and the march contin- 
ues the whole day. Weare goingto Gakdul via. the 
Abu Halfa wells, where we hope to find sufficient 
water for the men and camels. A smal! party left 
on guard at Howelyatt was fired into one night; but 
otherwise we have not been molested. Small par- 
ties of Arabs wearing the Mahdi’s uniform are roam- 
ing the desert, yet some sell us sheep, and assert 
that there are only a few rebels at Metamneh, The 
heat is very trying. The camels have been sixty 
hours without water. The men are allowe. only 
two pintsa day. The water is in a condition re- 
sembling pea soup. Soldiers freely offer a dollar 
for a tumblerful. If the Arabs in active hostility 
had rendered the desert route impassable, it would 
have been necessary for us to carry every ounce of 
food and water for both men and animals,” 


..The counter proposals of France in reyard 
to Egyptian finances provide that England shall 
guarantee an Egyptian loan of £9,000,000 in- 
stead of £5,000,000, and thus cover the whole of 
the expenditure. France insists upon the separa 
tion of the Daira Sanieh from the Domains, and 
objects to the revenues from these sourc2s being 
paid into the Bank of England. France rejects 
the British proposals for the payment of the 
interest on the existing debt, and suggests 
instead that a epecial tax be imposed on 
coupons, France requires, further, the payment 
by England of an indemnity for the occupation 
of Alexandria of £4,500,000 in preference bonds 
bearing 5 per cent. interest, the bonds to be 
issued at £100 for every £110 nominal value. 
The counter proposals also include an inter- 
national inquiry into the financial condition of 
Egypt. It is understood that Germany, Russia, 
and Austria have sided with France, 


..The earthquake shocks continue in Spain. 
A severe shock occurred at Grenada on Friday 
evening. Heavy snow-storms and frost have 
accompanied the disturbances. In Malaga, the 
storm was the most severe since 1861. The 
sugar-cane crop has been destroyed, and the 
orange and olive groves have been damaged, 
and the wind and the snow have destroyed the 
huts of those who fled from the cities and towns 
for safety, At Frigiliana, a town twenty-seven 
miles east of Malaga, the peeple, rendered des- 
perate by cold and hunger, attacked the houses 
of the land-owners. Another severe shock of 
earthquake has been felt at Canillas, 


. General Lord Wolseley telegraphs as tol- 
lows from Korti, under date of January 17th: 


“A large convoy has returned from Gakdul. The 
whole route was quiet. The convoy returned to 
Howarab. The Howaivir tries will start with 
stores for Gakdul to-morrow. Salep, the Chief of 
the Kabbaish tribe, has come in. The English boats 
are now arriving. Out of 800 landed in Egypt, 780 
are stil] able to be used on the river. The others 
are being repaired. Few were wrecked.” 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
GIRLHOOD 
preserve the beauty of the teeth 
with SOZODONT, and then, when 
the hair is silvered and the eyes 
dimmed with years, the mouth 
will still reveal two glittering 
rows of unsullied ivory. 
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§@" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 
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BISHOP POTTER AND THETHREE 
Vows. 


Tne action of Assistant Bishop Potter, of 
New York, in admitting a young man to 
the order of the Holy Cross by vows of 
poverty, celibacy and obedicnce has led to 
a correspondence between himself and 
Bishop Lee, the presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Bishop Lee 
deals with the matter with great candor. 
He expresses his ‘* astonishment and dis- 
tress” at the ‘‘unexampled act,” which must 
create ‘‘anxiety and alarm” throughout 
the Church. In the service used, not only 
was the whole monastic system sanctioned, 
he writes to Bishop Potter, ‘‘by you, in 
your official character,” but it was ‘‘ attrib- 
uted to divine inspiration, the solemn lan- 
guage of our Ordinal being adopted.” He 
speaks of the fruits of the monastic system 
as ** evil and pernicious,” and declares that 
** ga zerdotal celibacy,” which he character- 
izes as an ‘‘ attempt to over-ride God’s laws 
and to set up a purer standard than the 
Holy Scripture,” ** has a history of shame, 
suffering and sin.” He adds that “no at- 
tempt, however specious, to introduce the 
system in our Church can fail to awaken 
earnest and indignant condemauation,” and 
he entreats and charges Bishop Potter to 
“pause before any repetition of such an 
act.” 

In his reply Bishop Potter denies that, in 
receividg the vows of the young man, he 





sanctioned the monastic system. He re- 
minds the presiding Bishop that there are 
sisterhoods which the Church has recog- 
nized and sanctioned officially, and every 
woman who joins one of these sisterhoods 
takes vows similar to. those administered 
to the young man. The right of such sis- 
terhoods, he argues, implies the right of 
brotherhoods for similar purposes. He was 
not, he claims, acting in his episcopal or 
official character in receiving the vows, 
since a presbyter may act in the same ca- 
pacity; but expresses himself as willing to 
abide by the judgment of his brethren on 
that point, though he will only surrender 
his own judgment when convincing ergu- 
ments shall have been presented to him. 

He explains the circumstances under which 
the young men of the Order deem it neces- 
sary to take the vows. They are to work 
among the godless and immoral tenement 
population, and they feel that, to be success- 
ful, they must strip themselves of comforts, 
ties and interests, live poor, live alone, and 
live by fixed rule, so that they may get 
near the heart and lives of those they wish 
to save. Therefore they take the vows of 
poverty, obedience, and celibacy—not irre- 
vocable vows, as some suppose, but vows 
** explicitly acknowledged+o be revocable.” 
He is unable to see any wrong in this, un- 
less all special vows are wrong. These are 
in substance the reasons given by Bishop 
Potter for his action, which he regards as 
expedient and proper. 

The circumstances under which the 
young men are to labor are in no wise 
peculiar to the Episcopal Church. They 
arise in all denominations, both in home 
and foreign missions. In the early history 
of Methodism, unmarried preaciers were in 
great demand for frontier work. They 
took the vow of ubedience when they were 
ordained, they had no need to take that of 
poverty, and they remained celibates until 
marriage was expedient and convenient. 
Bishop Asbury once half-facetiously re- 
marked of a certain district where many 
changes occurred among the ministers in 
a short period, that the ‘‘ Devil and the 
women would soon get all his preachers.” 
Missionary history is full of cases of noble 
sacrifice and heroic renunciation for the 
advancement of the cause of Christ. No 
vows were registered, no solemn ceremovy 
was used to indicate the purpose, but the 
life which the chosen work made it neces- 
sary to live was lived from day to day, 
quietly, submissively, and no vow could 
have made it more sacred or certain. 

The simple question is, would all these 
heroes, would our Saviour himself in his 
life of loneliness, privation and suffering, 
have derived additional strength of will 
and purpose by the solemn and public 
assumption of vows? Would such vows have 
brought them sustaining grace? We do not 
need to answer these questions. Men may 
and should publicly pledge themselves to 
renounce all evil; but marriage is not an 
evil, itis a blessing; and Bishop Potter’s 
argument, drawn from analogy, fails at this 
point. Ifit is proper, he asks, to receive, 
as he has done, the solemn pledge of a 
ministerial brother in danger of intemper- 
ance*to abstain entirely from intoxicants, 
is it not also proper to receive the vows of 
men who wish to renounce property and 
marriage in order to do good? It is always 
right to renounce intoxicants, but it is not 
always right to renounce marriage. There 
are some who ought never to marry; there 
are some who ought to postpone marriage ; 
but no young man witb the future befoie 
him can wisely or properly take a vow to 
abstain from that which may become to 
him a duty as wellas aright. He is to be 
honored if, in the prosecution of a noble 
work which marriage would mar or prevent, 
he denies himself for the sake of humanity. 
But the Lord’s work calls for but few 
if any such sacrifices. Ten years ago it was 
thought incredible that women could go to 
the mission stations in Central Africa. 
But they have gone as wives, and have 
proved to be efficient, indeed, indispensa- 
ble helpers. 

The young men of the order of the Holy 
Cross have entered upon a noble work, a 
work which requires great sacrifices, as 
hundreds of successful missionaries, both 
married and single, have proved. It may 
be necessary for these young men to con- 
tinue single for some years, or it may not. 





Why should they solemnly bind themselves 
in this respect for the future? If they are 
zealous and devoted, cannot they trust 
themselves against the allurements of riches 
and wedlock? Is it because they fear they 
may weary of their isolation and try to 
break away from it that they put them- 
selves under bonds? This is not the highest 
und holiest type of sacrifice. He who 
stands in his lot submissively, and does his 
duty, hard though it may be, day by day 
as it comes, is most heroic and useful. 

We know fiom history that these vows 
tend to evil. They have an unwholesome 
influence. Monks and nuns imply an order 
of beings whom God did not provide for in 
Nature. But Bishop Potter says that the 
vows which he administered were not irre- 
vocable. It was distinctly understood that 
they were to be revocable at the pleasure 
either of himself or the candidate. In this 
view of the case the ceremony was little 
better than a farce. In effect all the candi- 
date promised was to abstain, so long as it 
may be his pleasure to abstain, from certain 
things. 

Bishop Potter’s position in this whole 
matter, as a Protestant clergyman, is, it 
seems to us, an unfortunate one. The 
young man's idea of the sanctity, the sacra- 
mental character of that priestly act must 
be very different from that of the Bishop 
himself. The latter has suffered himself to 
take part in a ceremony against which the 
history of his own Church and the history 
of all Protestantism stands in irreconcilable 
hostility. He would not, he says, have 
administered irrevocable life vows. But 
what does the ceremony mean to the young 
man? Does he not really feel himself 
bound with all the power of a sacramental 
oath, and will his mediwval idea of the 
nature of his vow ever permit him to 
revoke it? 

The language of the vow of celibacy, 
as the papers have printed it, is as follows: 

Bishorp—* Will you diligently serve God for 
the remainder of your life in the virgin state, 
striving to follow the example of the perfect 
purity of our virgin Lord in all your thoughrs, 
words, and deeds, as the vow of religions chasti- 
ty demands?” 

Novice—*‘'I will, the Lord being my helper.” 

Nothing but a mental reservation or 
previous understanding that the words 
‘‘remainder of your life” shall not be 
interpreted as meaning what they do 
mean can make this anything but a life 
vow. If it is revocable at pleasure it 
does not even bind to a term of years, 
and its language is utterly misleading. 

We cannot regard the ceremony with any 
degree of favor; nor does its peculiar 
phraseology commend itselt. It is not well 
to invest celibacy with sacredness and 
saintliness as a transcendent virtue. 


_ — _ 


COLORED RIGHTS VINDICATED. 


JupGe Pizrcr, of the Circuit Court of 
Shelby County in Tennessee, in the recent 
case of Jda Wells v. The Chesapeake, Ohio 
and Southwestern Railway Company, ex- 
pounded the law of Tennessee in regard to 
any discrimination against colored per- 
sons when traveling as passengers upon 
the railroads in that state. The judge held 
that the act of April 7th, 1881, and the amend- 
atory act of May 20th, 1882, make it the 
legal policy of the state to allow a com- 
plete separation of whites and blacks when 
traveling upon the railroad trains in the 
state, and at the same time provide that 
there shall be no discrimination against 
either race in the way of equality of ac- 
commodations. Both races are in this re- 
spect to be treated precisely alike. This, 
so far as traveling on railroads is con- 
cerned, is substantially similar to the Civil 
Rights Act passed by Congress in 1875, 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared to be unconstitutional, 
because in excess of the powers delegated 
to Congress. 

It appears that the railroad company, in 
the case before the court, ran two cars be- 
tween Memphis and Covington—one of 
them for white persons, and the other for 
colored persons. The cars themselves were 
substantially similar, yet the car assigned 
to colored people was practically the smok- 
ing car, to which the whites and the blacks 
alike were in the habit of resorting for 
smoking and drinking. The company had 
nominally adopted a rule against such dis- 





crimivation; yet, the rule was merely nom- 
inal, because not enforced. White passen- 
gers understood it to be nominal, and, 
hence, when they wanted to smoke and 
drink they went into the car assigned to 
colored people. Adequate means were not 
used to secure the same first-class and 
orderly passage to the colored passengers 
occupying that car as were accorded to 
passengers in car assigned to white people. 
This state of facts was shown on the trial 
of the case. 

Miss Ida Wells, who was a colored 
teacher, purchased an ordinaty ticket of 
the only kind sold by tie company, for her 
passage, and took her seat in the rear car, 
which was assigned to white people, and 
was the only colored person in that car. 
The conductor, when collecting the tickets, 
saw her there, and directed her to take her 
seat in the forward car, which was the car 
for colored people. This she declined to 
do. The conductor, when the train stopped 
at the next station,-scized her and forcibly 
removed her from the car because she re- 
fused to ride in the forward car, where she 
had reason to believe that smoking and 
drinking were allowed. Though a colored 
woman, she was a lady of culture and re- 
finement, and a school teacher by prefes- 
sion, and objected to being huddled into a 
car occupied by rough and boisterous men, 
who were smokers or drunkards. She pre- 
ferred to travel in a car in which the 
decencies and proprieties of social life were 
duly observed; and this was not in prac- 
tice in the car assigned to colored people. 

The court, a suit being brought against 
the company by Miss Weils for her ejection 
from the car in which she was seated, held, 
that, upon this state of facts, she was 
wrongfully ejected, because she was there- 
by refused the first-class accommodations 
for which she had paid in the purchase of 
her ticket, and to which she was entitled 
under the law. The court gave judgment 
in her favor to the amount of five hundred 
dollars, as the damages for her unlawful 
seizure and ejection. Every impartial man 
wili say amen to this just judgment; and if 
all similar indignities to colored people 
were treated with the same sort of justice, 
it would not be long before railroad compa- 
nies would take the hint, and pay all due 
respect to the rights of colored passengers. 
We do not believe in separate cars for the 
two races, any more than we do in separate 
schools for the children of the two races, 
or in Negro pews in the house of God. 
But if the law allows a separation of the 
races on railroads, then it should see to it 
that there shall be no discrimination against 
either race in the matter of accommodation 
and comfort. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 
the Railroad Company, v. Miles, 55 Penn. 
St. 209, held that, in the absence of any 
special statutes on the subject, railroad 
companies, regarded as common carriers, 
though they might so classify their pass- 
engers a3 to separate the black and white 
races, were, nevertheless, bound by the 
rules of the common law to provide that 
each class shall have comfortable, safe and 
convenient accommodations, not infcrior 
in any of these respects to those enjoyed by 
the other. Tliey had no right to discrimi- 
nate against colored passengers simply be- 
cause they were colored. 

So, also, in The Railroad Company, v. 
Williams, 55 Il). 185, it was held by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, in 1870, that 
‘public carriers, until they furnish sepa- 
rate seats, equal in comfort and safety to 
those furnished for other travelers, bave 
no right to discriminate between passengers 
on account of color, race, or nativity 
alone.” This was said in the case where 
a respectable colored woman was refused 
a seat in the ladies’ car, and where there 
was no accommodation offered her on that 
train equal to that furnished to white wo- 
men. The court condemned the refusal as 
in the circumstances inconsistent with 
the law that regulates the duties of public 
carriers. ; 

The popular prejudice which suggests or 
makes a Negro car necessary on railroads 
is a shame and a disgrace to the white peo- 
ple of this country. The colored people 
are citizens of the United States, and of 
the state in which they reside; and when 
they travel they ought to be treated in all 
respect just as waite people are treated. 
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This is due to the rights and principles of 
a common citizenship. If colored persons 
can sit as jurors with white persons, and 
vote with whites at the same ballot box, 
why may they not travel with the whites 
in the same car? To discriminate against 
them because of their color is simply con- 
temptible, and will be so regarded when 
justice rules the thoughts of men. 
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A SECTARIAN BILL AT ALBANY. 


In the House of Refuge, on Randall’s 
Island, designed for the reformation of 
juvenile delinquents, and in other public 
institutions of its class, religious services 
are held, and moral instruction is given 
under the supervision of the managers. 
Certain Roman Catholics demand that 
facilities shall be afforded for the cele- 
bration of the mass, and for the giving 
of Roman Catholic teaching by priests 
and sisters of charity, of course under 
the sole control of their Church. They 
not unnaturally desire that the many 
Roman Catholic children in these institu- 
tions shall be kept under the discipline of 
the priesthood. The attempt has fre- 
quently been made to secure such legisla- 
tion at Albany, and this Winter the matter 
is brought forward again. 

The bill absurdly claims to be a measure to 
secure ‘‘ freedom of worship.” It is urged in 
its support that the state constitution pro- 
vides that the free enjoyment of religion 
‘‘shall forever be allowed.” But this does 
not mean that, in the prisons at Sing Sing or 
Auburn, Chinamen may assemble to burn 
papers to the memories of their ancestors, 
or Shakers be guaranteed the privilege of 
their regular dances, while burglars and 
forgers of strictly evangelical antecedents 
may engage without hinderance in the sing- 
ing of Moody and Sankey hymns, or in Sal- 
vation Army parades. Nor does it imply 
that the parent who has let a child run in 
the street till it has become vicious and has 
been sent to the House of Refuge, shall have 
the same control as formerly over its train- 
ing. The constitution does not guarantee 
to the convicted offender every privilege 
which it secures to the ordinary citizen. 

Furthermore, there is no evidence that 
the inmates ask for Catholic services. Boys 
who care so little for church and priest 
us to become pilferers, and as such are sent 
to a reformatory, are not generally very 
anxious for the blessings of ecclesiastical 
oversight. We suspect that the priest’s 
great anxiety for admission to the institu- 
tion is from the very fact that the boy does 
not want to see him, and he desires to sub- 
due the erring lad to reverence for 
his Church. In other words, the bill is a 
bill not to give freedom to the inmates to 
have the ministrations they long for, but to 
confer freedom on the priest to secure boys 
to his Church. 

It is urged that, as Protestant services 
are held in these institutions, Catholic devo- 
tions also should be allowed. But it is not 
true that Protestant services are held. The 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments 
are no more Protestant than Catholic or 
Greek. The religious teachings given are 
neither Protestant nor Catholic, distinc- 
tively; they are simply those teachings 
which are common to all Christian com- 
munities. As everything distinctively 
Protestant is excluded from these insti- 
tutions, everything distinctively Catholic 
should also be excluded. As no one would 
be allowed to teach that the Pope fs not 
the vicar of Christ, so no one should be per- 
mitted to teach that he is. No one would 
be allowed to endeavor to lead the children 
to abjure the Church of Rome, and so no 
one should be admitted to exhort them to 
adhere to it. Questions regarding particu- 
lar Churches should be rigorously ex- 
cluded. Nothing sectarian is now allowed, 
and it is an outrage to propose to force 
sectarianism into these institutions by a 
state law. 

The House of Refuge has two Roman 
Catholics among its managers, and these, 
as well as their Protestant associates con- 
dempn the bill. This institution is wholly 
nonsectarian. Catholic priests as freely as 
Protestant clergymen are invited and urged 
to give religious instruction there, confin- 
ing themselves to those doctrines which 





* are common to all Christians, Any inmate, 


sick or dying, can send for a priest or 








clergyman of hisown communion and re- 
ceive all the offices peculiar to his Church. 
The Roman Catholic has every advantage 
which is given to the Protestant. But the 
bill at Albany demands that Catholicism 
shall have privileges which Protestantism 
has never asked and would justly be denied. 

The claims of the bill are so absurd that 
there can be no prospect of its passage ex- 
cept under political pressure. The meas- 
ure has been proposed every Winter for 
many years. Once it passed both Houses, 
but Governor Cornell vetoedit. Generally, 
however, it has never got beyond the com- 
mittees. But Governor Hill has spoken 
favorably of it in his message, a leading 
Republicaa Senator, Mr. Gibbs, has intro- 
duced it, und the Catholic papers are jubi- 
lantly declaring that it is certain to be 
passed, and are using strong words. The 
Catholic Review threatens opponents of the 
measure with political annihilation, and 
adds, rather boastingly: *‘ We have already 
marred the political future of more than 
one bigot, and we advise all others to note 
the fact.” 

Legislators should do their duty, regard- 
less of all bluster. It is not a measure for 
freedom of worship which they are asked 
to adopt, nor a bill to secure a constitution- 
al right that has been denied; but it is, in 
fact, an attempt to force sectarianism into 
public institutions, and as such ought to 
share the fate of all previous attempts of 
the same character. The people will learn 
its true character, and will not suffer it to 
become a law without vigorous protest. 
The legislators would be wise to hesitate 
before giving their consent to the introduc- 
tion of the thin end of the sectarian wedge 
into the state institutions. 


oe 


THE SPELLING BOOK VS. MOR- 
MONISM. 


Iv may be that, after all, salvation will be 
wrought for Utah not at a distance, by the 
honvrables in Congress, but by an unhonored, 
though heroic and most ‘worthy company 
of consecrated women, who have ‘“ carried 
the war into Africa.” At least it is wise to 
keep watch of the progress of Christian 
schools in that territory so benighted and 
forlorn, and note their achievements. The 
figures which follow portray in outline the 
growth of ten years; and not less than two- 
thirds of what 1s set forth is the rich fruit 
of less than five years of toil and giving. 

Non-Mormon educational work was 
opened in 1867, when Bishop D. 8. Tuttle 
started St. Mark’s School. To this was added 
a second, in Ogden, in 1870, and a third, 
in Logan, in 1873. Now the Episcopalians 
sustain five schools, with twenty-five teach- 
ers and 850 pupils. Three years after, the 
Methodists broke ground by founding Salt 
Lake Seminary, and now they support eleven 
schools, with nineteen teachers and some 700 
scholars. The Presbyterians planted two 
schools in 1875, and have pushed northward 
and southward along the west base of the 
Wahsatch with such vigor and persistence 
that their schools number thirty-three, with 
fifty-four teachers and upward of 2,000 
pupils. 

The Congregationalisfs, sv busy in the 
Southern States, postponed their entrance 
into the Great Basin until 1878, when 
Salt Lake Academy was opened and 
two other schools. The year following 
the New West Education Commission 
was incorporated, and stepped at once 
into such high favor that four more schools 
were added soon; and now it is the fosterer 
of not less than thirty in Mormon towns, 
with a fine corps of forty-seven teachers 
(of whom three-fifths were reared in the 
best homes and trained in the best institu- 
tions of New England), and 1,750 scholars. 
Then the Catholics maintain three large 
schools, with thirty-five teachers and 450 
enrolled, and the Baptists, latest to begin, 
have two schools, with three teachers and 
an attendance of 175. The aggregate of 
what these five denominations are doing is 
as follows, so far as bare figures can tell 
the story: Schools, eighty-five, instructors, 
188, total enrollment of at least 6,000, and 
for the school year, of not less than 7,500; 
and the bulk of these children are gathered 
from Mormon homes. 

A few furtber figures of a different sort 
will complete the setting forth of forces, 
which silently and slowly, but with the 











certainty of fate, are sapping the founda- 
tions of Mormon tyranny and imposture. 
Not less than one-fourth of the entire school 
attendance is found in these non-Mormon 
institutions. Their annual cost is nearly 
$99,000, while that of the public (Mormon) 
schools is greater only by about $20,000 
($119,910). Then by benevolent funds, 
mainly gathered in the East, property has 
been purchased at a cost of $297,000, while 
the buildings and grounds of the public 
schools, after nearly forty years of accumu- 
lation, have reached a valuation of only 


$408,780. 
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COSSET CHRISTIANS. 


Every New England farmer knows what 
a ‘‘cosset” is. It is some pet creature, 
lamb or calf, which, without a mother, has 
been taken in hand to be raised by 
artificial means. The result is that 
it becomes subject to an amount of 
fondling and cosseting which takes 
away from it any natural character for 
sturdiness which it might otherwise have 
had. Now there are a goodly number 
of Christians who answer to this idea. 
They are cossets. They seem to be unable 
to live without an amount of fondling 
and petting which proclaims them to be 
weaklings, and keeps them so. We are 
constantly ru..ning across thém, and they 
give us no little care and anxiety, and upon 
the whole lead us to the conclusion that 
they are not worth the trouble. If they 
cannot live and get on without the cosseting 
they demand, they might as well die 





at once. There are several varieties of 
them. 
First. They are a class who move into a 


new neighborhood, and for a while “go 
around” and ‘hear different preachers” 
and try different churches. You see them 
and welcome them, it may be; or, perhaps 
you only see them in your congregation. 
Presently you miss them. They may have 
passed out of your mind; and, in the midst 
of a multitude of pastoral cares and work, 
you forget them. Presently you hear of or 
from them, and are told that they left off 
coming to your church because you did not 
pay any attention to them. It is true that 
they never made themselves known to you. 
They did not call upon you, or even wait, 
at the conclusion of some Sabbath or week 
evening service, and tell you who they were, 
or that they were thinking of uniting with 
your church. On the contrary, they waited 
afew Sabbaths to see if they were to be 
noticed and made much of, and, finding 
that they were not (and mainly because of 
their own neglectin letting any one know 
that they belong to the household of faith), 
they took their departure for some 
other church, setting forth that yours was 
a cold and formal one, which ‘ paid no at- 
tention to strangers.” Now the question 
arises in our minds whether they ever 
thought of coming to church or among a 
people for the purpose of worship or work. 
Upon the whole, we must conclude that 
they came only to be petted and made 
much of. They were thinking of. them- 
selves, and not of the Lord and his work. 
If they may be petted and made much of 
they will come among you; but if they can- 
not be put on the list of ‘‘cossets” they 
will go elsewhere. The fact is they are 
weaklings, and ‘“‘think more highly of 
themselves than they ought to think.” 
Our conviction is that downright, out-and- 
out Christians, especially if they are strang- 
ers, will at once make themselves known 
when they come into a strange city and 
church, and put themselves in the way of 
fellowship, work and acquaintance. There 
are such; and they never find any trouble in 
making acquaintance or being noticed. 
What right, either on grounds of fellowship 
or reason, has a stranger to suppose that a 
pastor and a whole church will at once rec- 
ognize him as the Lord’s and run after 
him when he has taken not the least 
pains to make himself known as such? 
Nay, what right, on any principle of con- 
secration or recognized obligation, has any 
Christian to make his or her active partic- 
pation in the work or worship of God de- 
pendent upon any amount of petting and 
cosseting? And yet there are a multitude 
who cau only be kept at even a moderate 
participation in church fellowship or work 
by an amount of petting and attention that 


scarce any busy pastor or people can give, 
or carés to give. 

Second. The cosset Christian is found in 

the flock. They seem to have been born 

weaklings, and they are only kept alive by 

the most assiduous petting and coaxing. 

Of course, they were known at the time of 

their entering the Church, either by confes- 

sion or by letter. For a while they came to 

church and prayer-meeting; but presently 

you missed them, and went and looked 

them up. You found that they had lost 

their interest, because ‘‘ nobody seemed to 

care anything for them.” The members 

had not called upon them; everybody did 

not rush up to them and shake hands with 
them every time they entered Church or 
prayer room. Indeed, they tell you that 
the pastor even passed them on the street, 
and did not speak to them. Of course, 
they never offered to shake hands with or 
speak to any one themselves, and if the 
pastor failed to recognize them on the 
street, it was not their place to recognize 
the pastor. That is not what they came 
info the church for. They came in to be 
cosseted and made much of, and, not be- 
ing so treated, they have now taken to 
staying at home, and pouting like spoiled 
children. That they have any covenant 
obligations to serve the Lord, whether others 
do or not, never has entered into their heads, 
much less their hearts. Perhaps you find 
out that they have been ill for a few days 
or weeks, and neither the pastor nor any of 
the members have called to inquire how they 
were. Of course they never sent word to 
the pastor that they were ill and would like 
to see him, nor did any one else have word 
of that fact but the doctor; nevertheless, 
they quietly assumed that it was the pas- 
tor’s business to know when people are 
sick, and go and pet them a while, The 
truth is, they are cossets, and can only live 
by being petted, and, so to speak, ‘ raised 
by hand.” Then they have discovered that ~ 
the pastor has visited some family oftener 
than he has visited them. It is not that 
they want any spiritual help, but only they 
don’t want the pastor to pay more attention 
to somebody else than he does to them. 
They are cossets, and nothing more. Year 
in and year out they are no help to the pas- 
tor, and of no use to the church, They are 
but a burden, a vexstion, a clog and a 
hinderance, taking up the pastor’s time by 
their unreasonable complaints and fault- 
finding to no purpose It is a question 
whether they are Christians at all. The 
probability is, that tuey are only septi- 
mentalists and selfish lovers of themselves, 
looking out for a place or a church in which 
they may be made much of. May the Lord 
convert them! 


THE PRISON REPORTS. 


Mr. Baker, the Superintendent of State 
Prisons in this state, says, in hie report to 
the legislature, that the aggregate earnings 
of the convicts in the prison, at Sing Sing, 
Auburn, and Clinton, for the last year, ex- 
ceeded the expenses by the sum of $10,- 
657.57. This isa larger net surplus than 
that of last year. Prior to 1877, when the 
present contract system was established, 
the annual earnings of the convicts were 
less than the expenses by more than three 
hundred thousand dollars; and sometimes 
the annual deficiency exceeded four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. All such deficiencies 
had to be made up by the tax-payers 
of the state, and were, of course, to them 
an added burden. 

The report of Mr. Baker shows that, in 
the matter of the moral improvement of 
the convicts, the existing system con- 
tinues to yield gratifying results. This is 
true of all the prisons. It makes prison 
discipline comparatively easy, and super- 
sedes the necessity of a resort to prison 
punishments to contro! disorderly and re- 
fractory prisoners. As an illustration, the 
Superintendent says that, out of an average ° 
population at Sing Sing prison of 1,522 
during the year, only eight men were 
locked up in their cells for bad conduct, 
and not one of them was so disobedient as 
to require discipline for more than a day 
ortwo. The health of the prisoners has 
been unusually good in all the prisons; and 
the coavicts, as a body, have gained in in- 
telligence, in moral character, in physicul 
strength, in habitual industry, and in will 
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gard to these items, the report makes a very 
satisfactory showing. 

In regard to the contract labor system, 
under which these good results have been 
attained, the Superintendent make; the 
following statement; 

“The last legislature repeated the contract 
labor system in the prisons, and prohibited its 
use by the Superintendent, It not only repealed 
the present system, but prohibited the contract- 
ing of the labor of the convicts in any manner, 
The Superintendent can renew no contracts, can 
make no contracts, either like those hitherto 
made, or upon the ‘piece price plan,’ which is 
regarded with so much favor by many prison re- 
formers. When it did this act, the legislature 
did not make any provision tor the employment 
of the convicta in the only legal manner under 
the existing laws, The legislature failed to 
make a large appropriation of money from the 
treasury to meet the necessary expenditures, to 
buy machinery and stock for engaging in manu- 
facturing on state account, and for hiring and 
paying for the citizens’ skilled labor, which will 
be needed to begin and direct extensive manufac- 
turing operations in the prisons, The establish- 
ment of this system has been precipitated upon 
the Superintendent, since the close of the fiscal 
year, by the the abandonment of one contract, 
and by the faiure of one large contracting 
firm, As other contracts will soon expire, it is 
plain that the question of adopting some legal 
system, and making sufficient appropriations of 
money to carry it out effectively cannot be pru- 
dently and safely deferred any longer.” 

As to what shall be done by the present 
legislature, the Superintendent is entirely 
correct in the opinion that the best thing 
to do is to continue the system that has 
already made the state prisons self-support- 
ing, and has worked so well in respect to 
the discipline and improvement of the con- 
victs. On this point we have not a particle 
of doubt. It is admitted on all hands that 
the prisoners should be employed in some 
form of productive labor. They should not 
be supported at the public expense in idle- 
ness. This would not be best for them; 
and it certainly would not be best for the 
people, since it would unnecessarily im- 
pose an additional tax-burden upen them. 
Such labor ought to be useful labor, such 
as creates products that have a market 
value; and the state ought to derive the 
benetit from this labor, either by selling 
the labor itself, under the contract system, 
or by employing the labor on its own ac- 
count, and selling the products therof. 
There is no other way in which the siate 
can get avy return for this labor. 

The question, then, is this: Which is the 
better plan, alike for the prisoners and the 
state—the contract system, under which 
the labor is sold, or the state system of em- 
ployment, under which the state directly em- 
ploys the labor, and then sells its products? 
Both of these systems have been tried, 
and certainly the experience of this state 
leaves not a shadow of doubt that the 
contract system, as it has been conducted 
for a series of years, is the best plan. 
This conclusion lies upon the very face 
of the facts. It has made the state 
prisops more than self-supporting, and 
it has improved the convicts in intelli- 
gence and moral character. Is there any 
good reason for abandoning it? None 
whatever, especially when we remember 
that, in doing so, we can substitute for it 
no other system of equal advantages and 
excellence. It is a good maxim to let well 
enough alone. 

But we are told that the contract system 
creates a competition of prison labor with 
outside labor. Very well; suppose it does. 
What of that? The state system would 
have the same effect. Any system that 
makes the labor of the convicts productive 
necessarily involves this result. The only 
way to avoid the result is to support these 
convicts in idleness, or, if they are forced 
to labor, to destroy the products thereof. 
The number of convicts is, moreover, so 
small as compared with the number of out- 
side laborers, that the competing power of 
the former with the latter is practically so 
insignificant as to be inappreciable and un- 
felt. It amounts to almost nothing, con- 
sidered as affecting market prices or the 
rate of wages. The hue and cry of the so- 
called labor reformers on this point has no 
basis in facts, or in any evils growing out of 
the contract system which call for its 
abandonment. The last legislature of this 
state acted very unwisely on this subject, 
and it is to be hoped that the present-legis- 
lature will not follow its bad example. 





Esitorial Hotes. 


Tue all-absorbing topic of discussion in the 
vernacular press and in official circles in Japan 
for some time past has been the proposed 
revision of the existing treaties with the vari- 
ous Western powers. Japan’s dissatisfaction 
with the present form of the treaties is well 
known ; and, after twenty years of such prog- 
ress a8 she has evinced, it is nothing more than 
just that some of the odiously rigorous clanses of 
the early treaties be canceled. This matter, 
while it has no direct connection with Christian 
work among the people, will, nevertheless, in- 
directly, if accomplished, greatly increase the 
opportunities for the effective evangelism of the 
Japanese. If extra-territoriality be abolished, 
instead of being confined, as now, to the ‘ For- 
eign Concessions” of a few open ports, mission- 
aries will be enabled to take up their residence 
in any part of the Empire, the odious passport 
system will be abolished, and thé Government 
will be compelled to extend to Christian be- 
lievers, in the exercise of their religion, the full 
protection of the laws. Japan, of course, de- 
mands in return that she have jurisdiction over 
all natives and foreigners alike residing within 
her borders. And just here lies the difficulty 
that has delayed so long the revision of the 
treaties, Many forcign residents in Japan, 
whose sole object is money-getting, by fair 
means or foul, and whose private lives are 
stained by immoralities that shock even 
heathenism, are,,of course, loud-voiced in their 
opposition to any measure that would place them 
under and render them amenable to the laws 
of a country whose cit zens they plunder in 
trade, and whom, by their licentiousness, they 
debauch. The Japanese are beginning to learn 
that it is this class of men who sneer the most 
frequently at the missionary and his work, and 
also that some of Japan’s stanchest defenders 
and advocates are found in the ranks of the 
Christian missionaries and among their friends. 
This was most strikingly illustrated in the early 
pert of the present year, when a petition was 
circulated among all the missionaries in Japan, 
praying the Ministers of the various Western na- 
tions that, in the coming revision of the treaties, 
all possible concession be made to the just 
demands of the Japanese that their country be 
admitted fuliy into the family of nations, with 
all the rights and privileges thereto appertain- 
ing. This petition received the signatures, with 
but few exceptions, of all the missionaries, and 
has been productive of a vast amount of good in 
the way of breaking down long-seated preju- 
dices and winning the attention and good will of 
the Government. The wisdom of these just and 
politic measures upon the part of the mission- 
ary body has been abundantly justified in the 
results that have lately manifested themselves. 








Tue differences between the Orthodox and Re- 
formed parties among the Jews are more nu- 
merous than most Protestants suspect, and they 
cause not a little bitterness withal. An article 
which we recently published gave some of the 
points of division; but here is one, mentioned 
by the Jewish Herald, which very few, perhaps, 
outside the Synagogue, have ever heard of : 

“ How can a minister expect to make any impres- 

sion on his hearers when losing his respect for 
them by offending the hatted congregation with 
his usual mode of hatlessness, under the plea that 
his predecessor, who wore his cap and robe, at- 
tracted the attention of the press?” (#ic.) 
The minister who thus offends an old Jewish 
custom is the successor of the late Dr. Huebsch, 
a moderate Reformer, who, according to the 
Herald, used “to dwell on the essentiality of 
self-respect pertaining toreligion,” and yet * he, 
with his unlimited sphere of knowledge and lib- 
erality of thought, would not sanction the in- 
consistency of hats-off.” The Herald rather 
sadly observes that the ‘* Sabbath is the only com- 
fort left us,” and yet there are those who are 
trying to “ prop it up” with Sunday. But Jews 
are not the only worshipers of God who are 
divided by so small a matter as ahat, Christians 
have fought over the question of hooks or but- 
tous for coats, hats or bonnets for women, a 
shaven or a bearded face, hair parted in the mid- 
dle or on the side, and worn long or short. 
Dean Stanley said the cut of clerical garments 
was a divisive question in the Church of Eng- 
land. 





Some curious and startling statistics have been 
gathered by Lucy M. Hall, M. D., medical super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts Reformatory 
Prisun at Sherburne, concerning the habits as to 
drinking of inmates of that institution. It ap- 
pears that, out of a certain 200 inebriate women, 
128 began their ruinous career with beer, 37 
with whisky, 20 with wine, 8 with gin. Ninety- 
one began at the house of friends, 64 in saloons. 
Sixty-seven were Irish, 52 Irish-Americans, 7 
Negroes, etc. The diseased and depraved con- 
dition of these women was appalling. Many of 
those committed began drinking while employed 
at the mills, in the neighboring dram-shops, and 
itisa grievous fault of mill-owners that they 
permit these infamous places to debauch their 
operatives, Beer had been the most common 





drink at first; but 181 of the above had got to 
use whisky as their favorite, and some added 
chloroform to make the whisky hotter. A greut 
mapy of them are without a vestige of hope as 
long as the rum-seller is permitted to ply his 
trade, These are sad facts, but they are, un- 
fortunately, not isolated facts. It is said that 
there is much more of tippling by women in the 
great cities than most people suspect. Some 
affect to believe that it is harmless, at least 
physically, but the London Lancet, in a recent 
article, says on this point: 

“Alongside of all the teetotalism that exists, 
there is an appalling amount of tippling that does 
not distinctly intoxicate, but saturates the principal 
orgaus and destroys them more quickly than would 
an occasiona] debauch.” 





Senator Haw ey’s resolution, calling for the 
publication of a letter filed in the War Depart. 
ment by General Sherman, with regard to Jeffer- 
son Davis, led, last week, to an angry debate in 
the Senate, in which Southern Democratic sena- 
tors appeared as the open and undisguised de- 
fenders of the ex-Confederate President. It is 
not desirable to have such scenes occur in either 
house of Congress, The Rebellion is conquered, 
the War is ended, the Union is restored, and the 
better way is, so far as possible, to let by-gones 
be by-gones, Southern Democrats and ex-Con- 
federates may, however, as well understand that 
any attempt to glorify Jefferson Davis or the 
‘lost canse” with which he and they were iden- 
tified, will find no favor with the great body of 
the American people. The simple truth is that 
all who were engaged in the Rebellion were 
traitors to their country, and if, after the con- 
quest of the Rebellion, several of the more 
prominent leaders, including Jefferson Davis, 
had been tried for treason, and convicted and 
hanged by the neck, this would have been no 
more than just. Senator Sherman was right 
when, in this debate, he said: *‘ Mr. Davis is now 
anold man. I do not desire to say anything 
unkind of him; but will it ever be disputed in 
this country of ours at any time within a 
thousand years, that, in the War, and before 
the War, Jefferson Davis was a conspira- 
tor and a traitor to his country? Whenever, in 
my presence, Jefferson Davis is treated as a 
patriot, I must enter my protest. Whenever 
the motives and causes of the War are called in 
question, I must assert that it was a causeless 
rebellion, entered upon with bad motives, and 
that allmen who led in that movement were 
traitors to this country of ours.” This is a 
square and manly utterance of a plain and 
obvious truth, whether Southern Democrats 
like to hear it or not. Time will not change the 
truth. 


Tue sudden death of Schuyler Colfax, last 
week, closes the career of one whe had conspicu- 
ously shared in public honors, and who, at one 
time, was thought to be not an improbable can- 
didate for the Presidency. He was born in this 
city, on the 23d of March, 1823, and was hence, 
nearly sixty-two years old at the time of his 
death. In 1841 he moved to South Bend, in In- 
Aiana, and in 1845 he became the editor of the 
St. Joseph's Valley Regisler, which was a Whig 
paper. He began his Congressional career in 
1855, having been elected the previous year by 
the Free Soil Party. He was re-elected to Con- 
gress in 1856, and again re-elected in 1858, and 
continued to be re-elected from time to time un- 
til he was nominated and elected as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1868. He wasa 
candidate for renomination in 1872, but was de- 
feated by Mr. Henry Wilsun, who was placed on 
the ticket with General Grant at the second 
nomination of the latter. He was elected Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in 1863, in 1865, 
and 1867. After his defeat by Mr. Wilson asa 
candidate for Vice-President, he retired from 
public life, and never thereafter either sought 
or accepted any office in the gift of the people. 
He was involved in the Credit Mobilier investiga- 
tion, and made statements under oath while 
holding the office of Vice-President which did 
not accord with those of Oakes Ames in relation 
to the same matters, or with the entries in the 
famous ‘“‘ memorandum book.” This conflict of 
statements put him on the defensive ; and it is 
but the truth to say that, as the result, he lost 
ground in the popular estimation, although his 
neighbors and friends in Indiana continued to 
retain their confidence in him, and several times 
urged him to accept a nomination asa candidate 
for Congress. This Credit Mobilier episode was 
undoubtedly the occasion for his retirement to 
private life. Mr. Colfax was by no means a great 
man, ranking with such men as J.incoln, 
Seward, Sumner, and many others, who were bis 
associates in Congress: but he was for about 
seventeen years pre-eminently a successful man. 
He kept himself on the right side of all the great 
questions that arose during his public career. 
His intellect was quick in its action, and his in- 
dustry indefatigable ; and he had withal, a ge- 
nial and generous nature that was calculated to 
win for him warm friendships. From first to 
last he took strong ground against slavery and 
the slaveholders’ Kebellion, and did his country 
a good service ata very critical time in its his- 
tory. The adjournment of both Houses of Con- 





gress, upon the announcement of his death, was 
a very becoming and proper tribute to his 
memory. 





Senator Epmunps thinks that the Senate of 
the United States has the constitutional right 
“to deal with treaties unencumbered by advice 
or influence from any source.” He is, therefore 
opposed to the official publication of treaties un- 
til after they are ratified, and equally opposed 
to their discussion in open Senate and virtually 
in the hearing of the nation. We think the 
senator more sensitive and nice on this eubject 
than practically wise. We do not say that the 
Senate should never sit with closed doors, or 
that there may not be state secrets that should 
be kept such for the time being. Yet we believe 
that, on all ordinary matters that come before 
either House of Congress, the people ought to 
have the opportunity of knowing what is being 
done, or what is proposed to be done, and form- 
ing an intelligent opinion in regard to the same, 
and expressing that opinion to the Members of 
Congress. The people of the United States, taken 
as a whole, embody a vast amount of wisdom ; 
and it will do no senator any harm who is called 
upon to vote in regard to a treaty, to know what 
the people think as to the expediency of ratify- 
ing the treaty. Their opinions are entitled to 
consideration ; and no senator is so wise or 60 
independent that he can afford to ignore the 
popular judgment. Public opinion lies at the 
bottom of this Government in all its depart- 
ments ; and those who administer it will act all 
the more wisely by paying due regard to that 
opinion, Senators, after all, are but the servants 
of the people, and they need not be sensitive 
about being atlvised or influenced by what the 
people think. The people know a thing or t«o, 
as well as senators, 








History speaks of ‘‘ seven great wonders of 
the world.” The greatest, perhaps, of modern 
times, to be added to the list, is the East River 
Bridge, connecting New York with Brooklyn. 
It has more visitors daily than all the other won- 
ders combined. These visitors are constantly and 
rapidly increasing, and, therefore, everything 
pertaining to it is of interest to our whole 
people and to the whole world. Last week, 
after months of discussion pro and con, through 
the influence of Mayor Grace and Mr. H. K. 
Thurber, of New York, two among the best 
known business men of the present day, the 
price of crossing the bridge wae reduced, ex- 
cept in the cars, to nominal rates. We have 
no desire at the present time to refer to the 
inside history of the bridge, nor to its past 
management. We believe that its grand ca- 
reer has now fairly begun, and that Brooklyn 
and New York will reap advantages that five 
years hence will show astonishing results, 
Quick transit, which is only a matter of 
months, and ultimately a free bridge (except 
to passengers who prefer to use the cars) will 
build up the city of Brooklyn very fast, and 
what the bridge may lose in daily receipts the 
city will gain in the increase of its taxable 
property. There is no more reason, it is now 
generally asserted, to place a toll on foot pas- 
sengers and vehicles crossing this bridge than 
to tax the people passing through Broadway 
in New York and Fulton Street in Brooklyn, 
All honor to Messrs. Grace and Thurber! 





Governor HILu, of this state, in his recent 
message, refers to the method of inflicting 
capital punishment, and says: 

“The present mode of executing criminals by 

hanging has come down to us from the dark ages, 
and it may well be questioned whether the science 
of the present day cannot provide a means for tak- 
ing the life of such as are condemned to die in a less 
barbarous manner. I commend this suggestion to 
the consideration of the legislature.” 
We have no doubt as to the justice and propriety 
of capital punishment for the crime of murder 
in the first degree, and none as to the right of 
civil society to inflict this punishment; but we 
have always thought hanging to be a barbarous 
mode of doing it, and that some less painful and 
more rapid mode for the execution of criminals 
should be established by the law. Unless the 
neck is instantly broken and the spinal cord 
ruptured, which does not always occur, the 
murderer dies by strangulation; and this in- 
volves at the least a short period of terrible con- 
sciousness. The whole theory of capital punish- 
ment is simply to take the life of the murderer 
for the protection of society; and, inasmuch as 
it is no part of this theory to torture him by the 
method of doing it, the more instantaneous and 
painiess the process the better. Hanging is by 
no means the quickest way of doing it. Shoot- 
ing would be quicker ; and a powerful shock by 
electricity would instantly effect death, without 
a struggle or a moment’s consciousness. It is 
certainly possible to devise a more humane 
method than hanging for the execution of 
criminals condemned to die. Hence, we think 
the suggestion of Governor Hill worthy of the 
consideration of the legislature. 





Sznator Epmunps last week introduced into 
the Senate a bill authorizing the President to 
appoint to the retired list of the Army one per- 
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son who has occupied the position of General 
commanding any of the armies of the United 
States, or General-in-Chief of the United States 
Army, with the rank and pay of such General 
or General-in-Chief, as the case may be. Every 
senator understood that this was intended for 
General Grant, and that, if the bill became a law, 
the President would be expected to appoint him 
to the retired hst of the Army. The bill was 
passed by forty-nine yeas to nine nays. The 
nays all came from Democrats, and seven of 
them from Southern Democrats. The vote in 
the Senate indicates by a very strong probabil- 
ity that the bill will be passed by the House of 
Representatives. It is true that the retired list 
is created for officers of the United States Army 
who, by reason of age, have become unfit for act- 
ive duty, and that General Grant is not now such 
an officer, but simply a private citizen. Senator 
Cockrell, of Missouri, urged this as an objection 
to the bill. Itis to be remembered, however, 
that General Grant, after having served his 
country in the Mexican War and the War of the 
Rebellion, resigned his position in the Army 
when he was elected to the Presidency of the 
United States. Congress can wellafford, in the 
light of his eminent services as a soldier, to 
treat his case as an exceptional one, This coun- 
try owes him a debt of gratitude which it can 
never adequately pay; and to provide for plac- 
ing him on the retired list would, in the existing 
circumstances, be a very appropriate thing for 
Congress to do. We hope that the bill will be- 
come a law. 





Tue death of Prof. Benjamin Silliman, at New 
Haven, last week, Wednesday, removes from 
the roll of scientific men the second who has 
borne the name with distinction in this country. 
Few men ever began their lives with more of the 
brilliancy of promise, opportunity and of expec- 
tation than Benjamin Silliman, Jr. He was the in- 
heritor of a shining name, and with it descended 
to him not a little of the nobler grace and 
dignity of his father. Happy in his kindred, he 
was happy also in his connections, and espe- 
cially in his home, founded as it was on an early 
marriage with a lady who possessed all womanly 
gifts and graces, and brought to her husband a 
fortune in herself and another in her hand, 
He died in his sixty-ninth year primarily of heart 
disease. He was graduated at Yale in 1833, 
studied and taught, for some years, chemistry 
geology, and mineralogy, and was associatec 
with his father in the editorship of Sillir.an’s 
Journal. In 1842 he began a private extra 
mural scientific school of his own at New Haven, 
which was merged at last into the Sheffield 
Scientific School. In 1849 he was called to the 
chair of medical chemistry and toxicology in the 
University of Louisville, which he resigned in 
1854 to take, in Yale, the chemical part of his 
father’s professorship, the departments of 
mineralogy and geology having been assigned 
to his brother-in-law, Prof. James Dana. This 
post he resigned in 1870, retaining his position 
in the Medical Department of the college. He is 
the author of a highly successful manual of 
chemistry, had charge of the chemical, mineral- 
ogical and geological departments of the World’s 
Fair in this city, was employed in scientific service 
in California and elsewhere. Since 1869 he has 
been the State Chemist of Connecticut. He was 
also one of the Trustees of the Peabody Museum 
in Yale, and belonged to numerous scientific 
societies in this country and abroad, 





LEopo.Lp V. RANkKE, the Nestor of German histo- 
rians, has just entered upon his ninetieth year, 
and recent papers from the fatherland have given 
him and his work considerable and appreciative 
attention. Ranke ceased to deliver lectures in 
the Berlin University in 1872, and since then is 
devoting his whole time to historical investiga- 
tions. Notwithstanding his age, he works with 
the energy of a beaver and the system of an ex- 
pert scholar. He engages a number of amanu- 
enses, who consult authorities for him, write down 
dictations, correct proof, and the like. These 
young men are, in most cases, specialists in his- 
tory themselves. One peculiarity of Ranke’s 
ways is that he loves to change the subject of 
his studies quite frequently. If he has been dic- 
tating on universal or ancient history in the 
morning, he wiJl turn to special or modern his- 
tory in the evening. His work, even now, fre- 
quently extends to the midnight hour and later. 
His only recreation is a walk in the Thiergarten 
of Berlin for about an hour or two each day. 
He has lived for many years in one of the most 

. retired spots in Berlin, on the Louisenstrasse. 
His wife, an Irish lady, Clara Graves, from Dub- 
lin, has been dead for many years. Of his three 
children, the oldest is an evangelical pastor in 
Potsdam, the second isa captain in the Prussian 
Army, and the third is the wife of a German 
nobleman. Should some modern Plutarch write 
a new volume of Parallel Lives, he would find 
interesting subjects in the German Nestor, V. 
Ranke and our own veteran Bancroft. 





... The re-election of Senator Orville H, Platt 
to the United States Senate, by the legislature of 
the State of Connecticut, is a matter of national 
interest and of general rejoicing. There are-few 
such men to be found anywhere, either in or out 





of New England. Senator Platt is an able law- 
yer, a gifted legislator, and a practical business 
man, and, more than all, a man of spotless integ- 
rity, possessing social and other qualifications of 
a high order, rendering him-eminently fit to fill 
his present official position, or, indeed, any other 
in the giftof the nation. If Senator Platt lives 
until the year 1888, steadily growing in public 
estimation, as he has done ever since he has been 
in public life, we predict that he will be among 
the select few from whom the people may safely 
make a selection to fill a still higher position 
than the one he now occupies, 


.-That the editor of a newspaper in Eng- 
land is strictly accountable for the libelous 
utterances of his contributors has been demon- 
strated by the recent conviction of Mr. Edmund 
Yates, of The London World. By the criminal 
law of libel, he has been sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment for printing a paragraph 
furnished by a contributor, which he, or his as- 
sistants thought true, but which proved to be 
false, When the mistake was discovered, The 
World hastened to acknowledge its fault; but 
that did not stay the criminal proceedings of the 
aggrieved Lord Lonsdale, The sympathy of the 
public is evidently with Mr. Yates, His im- 
prisonment, however, means no hardship ex- 
cept loss of liberty ; for he is to have everything 
in the way of luxury that a “first-class misde- 
meanant” is entitled to. 


..It will be remembered that, recently, the 
Vatican deemed it opportune to hurl the major 
excommunication at the Old Catholic St, Paul’s 
congregation in Rome, and to improve this oc- 
casion to inform the Romans how sinful it was 
to attend the Old Catholic services as held in the 
Italian language by Savarese, Campello, Cie- 
chitti, Suriani and Altagen Capno in the Via 
Genova of Rome. ‘The leaders of the OJd Cath- 
olics thus attacked have not failed to give vig- 
orous answer, not only in their organ, // Labaro, 
but also in separate brochures, Savarese, the 
ablest and most learned among them, has also 
published a special work on the subject, entitled 
** La Scomunica di un’ idea” (the excommuni- 
cation of an idea) as a direct answer to the Car- 
dinal Vicar Parrochi. 


.-Governor Porter, of Indiana, assigns as 
one reason for pardoning a murderer by the 
name of Crawford, the fact that the said Oraw- 
ford used to “‘ appear” to him every night as he 
lay in bed “‘with the most beseeching and im- 
ploring look imaginable in his face,” and con- 
tinued “the apparition” till the pardon was 
granted. The Governor Says that “ nothing 
ever made such an impression on his mind as 
this vision.” Something must have impressed 
Governor Porter’s mind, or he would not have 
given such evidence that, if not an out-and-out 
lunatic, he is the very next thing to it. 


. Avcording to the reports gathered by the 
editor of the Grand Rapids Gazette, the pro- 
hibitory law of Iowa fails to suppress the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, 
except in those- towns or counties in which itis 
sustained by a predominant local sentiment. 
There is no doubt that, in the absence of such 
a sentiment, a prohivitory law can nowhere be a 
success. It ought to be the work of temperance 
men to keep that sentiment everywhere alive. 
The adoption of constitutional prohibition is not 
the end of the struggle, as some seem to think. 


. It is reported that the leaders of the Mor- 
mon Church made a very liberal contribution 
to the Democratic Party for campaign expenses 
at the lastelection. If 80, one need not look far 
to find the reason. This party, as represented 
in Congress, has never shown any zeal to legis- 
late for the suppression of polygamy in Utah, 
but has rather resisted the enactment of such 
laws. There is no doubt that Utah, if admitted 
into the Union, would be a Democratic state. 


.-It looks as though the policy of the Demo- 
cratic senators would be that of delay and post- 
ponement, rather than actual rejection, in re- 
spect to all the treaties now pending before the 
Senate, thus leaving these treaties to be disposed 
of after the inauguration of President Cleve- 
land. Itisa little singular that President Ar- 
thur should have poured in such a batch of 
treaties upon the Senate just at the close of his 
administration. 


..-Those who contend that the high-license 
system always and everywhere increases the 
traffic in intoxicants should study its operation 
in Missouri. We are told: 

“Drinking has declined very materially in the 
state since the passage of the measure. In twenty~- 
one counties of the state there are no licensed 
dram-sbops at all, and in thirty-three others the 
number is not over four to each.” 


..+-The Catholic party in the Church of Eng- 
land seems to think there is nothing in the Ref- 
ormation entitled to their respect. The Churoh 
Times speaks of Bishop Frazef and others in- 
dulging in an “afternoon of ignorant talk 
about Wiclif,” whom it describes as a man 
«+ who set law at defiance and got a prince of the 
blood to bully his own bishop for him at St. 
Paul’s.” 

.-How great is race prejudice} They 








are troubled with it even in Alaska, Governor 
Kinkhead says: 

“ White children will not attend the schools which 
have been established by missionaries for half- 
breeds and for Indians, and half-breeds won’t go to 
schools attended by Indian children.” 


.-The Interior intimates that though the 
Methodists have been celebrating their first cen- 
tennial, the Presbyterians might soon celebrate 
their nineteenth centennial, if they only knew 
the date “‘when Paul gave directions in regard 
to the organization of Presbyterian Churches,” 
Whenever it was, it must have been long after 
the first itinerants, the Seventy, were sent out. 


...-Congressman Buckner, who is one of the 
most radical extremists on the silver question, 
has at last discovered that the silver law of 1878 
is a total failure to gain the end intended by the 
silver men, He is in favor of suspending the 
further coinage of silver dollars, and last week 
introduced a bill into the House of Representa- 
tives to this effect, 


--The Senate last week passed Senator 
Hawley’s resolution, calling for General Sher- 
man’s letter in regard to Jefferson Davis, filed 
in the War Department, "he Democratic sena- 
tors blundered most egregiously in resisting the 
passage of the resolution, and especially in eulo- 
gizing Jefferson Davis. 


..A mere lad mounted the platform at a 
recent meeting of the Chicago Socialists, and 
said to them that ‘‘ when everything belonged to 
everybody no lazy man would work.” This did 
not suit his hearers, yet it contains just the kind 
of wisdom which the moon-struck Socialists need 
to hear. 


, Let it not be forgotten that Thursday, the 
29th of this month, is the day of prayer for 
colleges. Nothing is of greater importance than 
that the influence of our colleges shall be not 
only morally good, but that it shall tend to make 
good Christians. 


--The House of Representatives last week 
sealed the fate, for this session, of the bank- 
ruptcy bill, and at the same time disregarded an 
urgent want of the people. There never was a 
time when a good bankruptcy law was more 
needed. 


..It is to be hoped that France will not get 
possession of the New Hebrides, It has driven 
the English missionaries from the Loyalty Is- 
lands, and tried to seize their property. It is a 
very intolerant Republic in its colonial policy. 


..The flower of which Mr. Duffield writes 
on page 26 would not, perhaps, smell sweeter, 
but it would look better with an additional letter 


after the first. The orthodox spelling ia 
‘‘chrysanthemum.” Our printer somehow 
dropped an h. 


.-The Catholic Herald wants to “ praise the 
Lord, and rejoice exceedingly,” because we have 
spoken favorably of the Catholic pastoral. Well, 
let it ; we shall not object to 1ts taking such an 
unwonted exercise. 


. It is a very odd suggestion of The Catholic 
Mirror that the sole cure of the “* hideous moral 
plague” which France has communicated to 
American society is the Catholic confessional. 








TO EVERY READER. 
GIVE US A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 





In preparing to renew your own subscrip- 
tion, please ask some friend to unite with 
you and send us $5.00 ($2.50 each) for both 
instead of $3.00 for yourself alone, for which 
favor you shall have our sincere thanks 
‘‘in advance.” Or you may do far better 
by kindly asking four persons to join you 
—making five in all—and sending us $10.00 
—$2.00 for each subscription only—instead 
of $3.00. With such favors from our 
friends, which may be easily and almost 
indefinitely multiplied, we shall be sure to 
have a Happy New Year. Reader, will 
you kindly join those who are now favor- 
ing us in the way indicated? 


Our hearty thanks are due to so many of 
our subscribers and friends that they will 
pardon us if we take this means, instead of 
communicating with each one separately, 
of saying that we are under the greatest 
obligations to them for the promptness with 
which subscriptions have been renewed, and 
for the large number of new subscriptions 
sent in by them. Many subscribers send 
us hearty praise of the paper and tell us of 
the firm hold it has with them and in their 
families. We have a great many sub- 
scribers who have taken the paper continu- 


ously from its first number thirty-six years 
ago, and our hope is that they may live 


to take it for thirty-six more. 

We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
good plan in renewing their subscriptions 
is to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms, or renew personally for from 











two to five years, thus making a handsome 
saviug. A large proportion of our subscri- 
bers now do this. No other weekly paper in 
the world , it isnow generally admitted, pre- 
sents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little money. 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
lust year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. 

VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSORIBERS. 





One year, postage free. soateccenteceseseeses PO OO 
Sixmonths ‘* 1.50 
Four months “ “, 1 00 
''hree months “* ‘.,, ee ae: 
One subscription, two years...... noses 5 00 
One subscription, five years............. . 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tae InpEPENpEeNt 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date tLere 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tne INDEPENDENT contains 80 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. 

Those who receive # specimen copy of the 
paper who are not subscribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as per terms 
upon tbe 3ist page, and for any length of 
time agreeable to you, as a test of what the 
paper is and to make its acquaintance, 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, Taz INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; 
and we will send our revised list of period. 
icals with which we club, at red rates, 
to any one asking for it. 


‘READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Uough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried | friend 
and always proves true. 














WHITE Watch Enamel Letters and Figures are rap- 
idly taking the place of Gilt and Glass Letters for 
Show Windows and House Numbers, because the 
astgaes attention and can be seen in the night as we 

sday. Agents are wanted in every ott ity s se “ve in 
the world. The National Letter 
Fulton Street, are the sole + RY and P Siamutues 
turers, They also deal in Gilt and Glass Lette 
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LINENS, 
Housekeeping, Goods, Ete. 


We cal) attention to the splendid stock of the 
above goods we are now exhibiting, among 
which are to be found 


8-4 Damasks, 
Damask Cloths, 
Damask Napkins, 
Linen Sheetings, 
Towels and Towelings. 
A great deal of the above stock we are now 
offering at 30 per cent. less than former prices, 
having secured the entire stock in this country 
of one of the largest manufacturers in Ireland 
at this discount. 


Proadovay Rs 1 oth ét. 


NEW YORK. 














Financial, 
BANK MISMANAGEMENT. 


Tue city of Norwich in Connecticut is 
now in deep mourning--and well it may be-- 
over a batch of newly discovered “ irregu- 
larities” in two of its largest corporations, 
involving them in losses, it is said, amount- 
ing to nearly $200,000. The institutions 
referred to are the Merchants and the 
Shetucket National Banks in that city. The 
cause of these “irregularities ” or, in better 
Euglish, stealings, was the stock specula- 
tion by officers in both banks. It is for, 
tunate for the stockholders and depositors 
that the losses were no greater. Here are 
two new cases of culpable inattention to 
their business on the part of bank direct- 
ors. Had they properly examined the 
affairs of these banks at stated peri- 
ods—said periods being unknown before- 
hand by their officers, as they always 
should .be in all such examinations — 
there would have been no such losses, or, 
indeed, any losses whatever. Bank direc- 
tors, in some way, should be held account- 

ble and responsible for such official rascal- 
ity. If they cannot give their time to at- 
tend properly to a faithful examination of 
the banks with which they are connected, 
let them resign immediately. A bank 
had better pay ten or twenty-five, or 
even a hundred dollars per day to men 
who will do their duty faithfully in this 
direction, than to trust this most import- 
ant business to a shiftless, reckless, 
and self-blindfolded board of directors. 
Talk about losses by fire and shipwreck! 
They promise to be left entirely in the 
shade, compared with those caused by 
bank directors, who, in hundreds of cases, 
leave ‘‘ examinations and all such matters” 
to the ‘‘ officers,” Let us bave another in- 
surance company at once, whose sole busi- 
ness shall be to make good all the losses 
sustained by our banks in consequence of 
the shiftless and criminal mismanagement 
of trust funds. We call upon the stock- 
holders of every bank in the country to 
see that this matter of examination 
has better aud more faithful attention. Let 
there be, hereafter, no sham work in that 
direction. Let them look at the matter fairly 
and squarely,in the light of the monumental 
* irregularity” of the Metropolitan National 
Bank of this city, by which some $4,000,- 
000 have been suok and lost foreverin Wall 
Street speculations, of the Marine Bank, 
where the stealings from stock-holders and 
depositors, etc., amounted to over $3,000, - 
000, of the Atlantic Bank in Brooklyn, 
where the total figures of loss will amount 
to a sum which never vet has been public- 
ly announced. Now comes the marching 
army of stock-holding sufferersin the good 
city of Norwich. 

From this day, henceforth, 





let all 





bank directors and bank officers be made 
the chief mourners at every such funeral as 
we have named, and also now plainly 
understand that their shortcomings and 
misdeeds shall be known and exposq@3 jn 
acourt of justice, no matter what conse- 
quences may follow. 


a 


SOUND WORDS FROM MR. 
HEWITT. 


ConaressMAN Hewitt, of this city, in the 
recent debate on the banking bills in the 
House of Representatives, among other 
things, said : 





‘*T was about to call the attention of the 
House to the contingency when contraction, 
severe, griping contraction, will come upon 
t'is country. That day 1 cannot predict, 
but within one year, within two years, 
within three at the latest, it will come like a 
thief in the night, without notice. That 
day will be when, by the steady coinage of 
silver and the issue of silver certificates, 
this country shall pass from a gold basis to 
a silver in the commercial transactions of 
its citizens. That day is as inevitable as the 
day of judgment, and when it comes then 
every dollar of gold in the Treasury, in the 
Banks, in the possession of private individu- 
als, will be hoarded. It is estimated that the 
| oy of the country amounts to $610,000,- 

In one day $610,000,000 will disap- 
pear from the circulating medium of the 
country. It will not be lost, it will be stolen. 
Yes, prices will shrink, fortunes will shrink, 
a financial earthquake will open, greater 
than the physical earthquake Spain has 
ust experien ced. ” 

Itis well known that Mr. Hewitt is an 
earnest Democrat, not at all lacking in 
party zeal; yet he has no sympathy with 
those crazy Democrats who denounce and 
oppose our excellent national banking 
system, and would be glad to have it 
destroyed ultogether. He has as little 
sympathy with those silver lunatics who 
insist upon the continued coinage of 
depreciated silver dollars, which nobody 
wants for any practical purpose. He is 
a man of sound business sense; and, 
as such, he sees perils ahead which will 
shake this country from one end to the 
other, unless they are seasonably averted 
by the legislation of Congress. We com- 
mend his earnest words to all our readers 
as worthy of their serious attention. 

Aiea SE un 

SEVENTH WARD NATIONAL 

BANK. 


Tue recently elected President of the 
Seventh Ward National Bank is Mr. O. H. 
Schreiner. Mr. Schreiner was born in Phila- 
delphia, and entered the Mechanics Bank 
of this city as a boy, as assistant re- 
ceiving teller of that bank. In 1851 he 
entered the Chatham Bank, and became its 
paying-teller, and from 1854 till 1870 he 
acted as cashier of the bank. During his con- 
nection with the Chatham Bank the deposits 
rose from $400,000 to nearly $4,000,000. 
From 1870 until 1876 he was cashier of the 
German American Bank, and was also a 
director and the Vice-President for a time. 
Since 1876 he has been engaged in private 
enterprises, and on the retirement of Mr. 
Montague, to assume the Presidency 
of the Second National Bank, he was 
unanimously elected President of the 
Seventh Ward Bank. This bank has a 
capital of #300,000, and a surplus of $60,- 
000, and the net deposits are about $1,200,- 
000, and has always been known as a 
very safe and conservative institution. 
It is believed that the deposits will be 
largely increased under the presidency 
of Mr. Schreiner. The directors of the bank 
embrace such well-known names as Augus- 
tus C. Downing, Abraham R. Van Nest, 
George Montague, James Hall, Charles F. 
Tag, Lyman W. Coe, Francis F. Marbury, 
Henry A. Rogers, Osmond H. Schreizer, 
Albert C. Rosenbaum, John J. Tucker, 
Frank H. Lovell. The cashier is Mr. J. D. 
W. Grady. 


_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A.tuovas there is an abuodant supply of 
loanable funds upon the market, there is less 
freedom in the offerings at existing rates, 
owing to the tendency prevalent to invest 
in sterling bills, which have been so attrac- 
tive of late as a temporary investment, 
giving a better return, with reasonable 
safety, than most of the other opportunities 
presented upon the market. The general 
desire to seize upon th: mre encouraging 
features developed of late in the money 
market indicates a disposition to take 








fresh courage and look forward with con- 
fidence as to the results to be realized in 
the future from investments of the present. 
That there is a better feeling existing is 
beyond doubt, and, as has been stated in this 
column, its growth is gradual, but never- 
theless sure, while the return of confidence 
is manifest in the buoyancy of the various 
railway securities, which has been main- 
tained thus far by all the influences likely 
to affect them. There is still a large accu- 
mulation of idle funds in the local banks; 
but the demand on the part of borrowers 
has shown signs cf expanding, which has 
resulted in the stiffening of rates within 
the past few days. Money on call at the 
Stock Exchange has been obtained at 14@2 
per cent. Commercial paper is unchanged, 
the rates being 44@5 per cent. discount 
for prime indorsements, and 54@6} for 
good single names. 

Srook Market.—Throughout the early 
part of the week the transactions of the stock 
market were generally steady and active. 
The announcement of two large failures 
which occurred caused a sharp decline for 
the time being,and the whole list dropped off 
from one to twoand one-half per cent. ; but 
the decline was temporary and attributable 
to the manipulation of the large operators on 
the bear side, and before the close of the 
week prices had fully recovered, and left off 
active and fairly steady. Except the shock 
to confidence, there was nothing in these 
failures to materially affect the stock mar- 
ket, and after the first scare had passed off 
this fact seemed to have been realized. The 
following isa summary of the sales, showing 
the highest, lowest and closing quotations: 
- Clos- 














ino- 
. 11th. 
Adams Express...............00. 132 
Amer. Express... P 98 
Albany and Sus..... 129 
Alt. and Terre H. 21 
Rue FBGA. Dei ccccccsvccccccees 1b 
American Tel. and C. Co....... 2038 523g 5236 S235 
Canadian South'n............... 380 80 
Canadian Pacific................ 37 38% 
Contral Pacific..........-ccccces 823g 82% 
GGG, a8 £....cccccorcceee 31 BT 
SE TI voccccesiexccsicce 6% 6% 
Chea. and Ohio Ist pf... 10 lo 
Ches. &. O, 2A pf......cccccesses 7 7 
Chicago, Bur., & Q...... copetepec se LNT «117% 
Ohicago & Alton.......... eves 285 1814, 130% 130% 
es Bi OF Pecsccvcevnss ces w 8% 8% 8% 
Go, Tce TR, Bs WE cccccccscccene 0 16% «LBM Ob 
Chicago and N. W.... .......-258,0/8 91%, 87% 886 
Chicago & N. W. pt.....0-+..00- 2,981 129656 124 126 
Chicago, M. and St. P ......... "805,752 7644 «7244 7344 
Chic,, M. & St. P., pf........ . 2.0158 107 10334 1033¢ 
Cleveland & Pitts............... 12 186 186 136 
Jol. & G'ville pf... lo 16 Ib 
GePesNS GO. vcccccceccssiccces 960 «= 9% 4 9 
Delaware, L., and W’n.......... 346,879 7% B5do 866 
Del. and Hudson................. 9,967 74 6934 7036 
Denver and R.G............++++ 6080 =— slo Bg OMe 
BRAGS TOM cc cccceccccccccccgecccce 1,850 33, 8 B46 
East Tennessee, pf............... 750 tn) ay, 
Evans, & T, H1...........+seeceee 762 «40 8936 40 
GEOOR BAF. ccccccccccccssccccoce lwo Be BG BY 
Houston & Tex ..........s006+ Ww 2 2 26 
Dilinow Coentral..............++ 2.931 122 1193g 119% 
lil, Cen, I's’d line.. ......... 2 8686 84 8 
Taig BD, B Wee cccccccccccccevesece 300 1% 2 12% 
Lake Shore.. oo ..» 118,460 6236 OK 
Lake Erie and Western. . ere 2,300 sy Ile 18% 
Louisville and Nashville...... 89,609 2545 22 2 
Be He BER & Goccccsscsssecves. 13 122 «618 
Re THO, ..occccccvcacseceses 6534 6536 66g 
Manhattan con..... 65% «65 | (66M 
Manhattan B... 1246 1236 124 
Memph. & Vharl,,..........---- 30 27 ul 
Michigan Central.............. 205 61 6034 603g 
Minn. & Bt. Li..........cceeereee 425 «LIMOS CSG 
Minn. & St. L. pf.............+ BuO «2654 25 25 
Mo., Kan. and Teaas............- 10,366 lig WM 16 


Missouri Pacific............... ° 


£8% S8id6 86% 
12} 1236 123g 
N. y. & Now G...........seeeeeeee 6 178 «=«177”)—s18 








Northern Pacifio, pref..........- 
Ohio Southern... .......-.-.s0++ Wo 869% «(9% 








Pacific Mail....... 14,2385 56 54% 
Phil. & Meading..........-++ «+++ 3,600 17% 16% 
’ ° 148 125 125% 
- 1.909 111% 1003 
61) 18% 18 
a a a. 
. 6078 109 107 
bo 6 
F as 2 19 
Rich, & Alle.. ’ + 100 236 [2% 
St. L. and 8. F..............4-- - 23 18% 18% 18% 
St. L. & S. F. let pf.,............ 3 8 8 8 
St. P., M. and M.................. 3069 87 BY 88 
8t. P. and Omaha.... 20600 2 My 2 
St. P. and Omaha, pf....... 3,107 873g 88S 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 6,860 13}; 128% 12% 
Union Pacific..... esceeey «ype +0 e1B9,074 , 5036 47%G 48% 





United States Ex........c000 s+ M0 OBL 1) i) | 
Virginia Midland................ w 1b 5% 6 
Wie GEL. SP.......:ccccccccce-->5 8 8 & 56 
Woe Bb. Teo BP... E....cccccceeeee SD 1 8B Wb 
Wella-Fargo Ex........-c.sse0+s- 6 I 106 WwW? 
8 |. ee 134712 5 55% 16% 


U. 8. Bonps.—The marke! for Gov- 
ernment bonds has been featureless and 
quiet, with the tendencies toward a decline. 
The transactions were limited, owing to 
the slight demand. The following are the 
closing qa 

A rken.| Bid. A 
oe gt a if gure 3 
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Paonemen 68. "9%. 131 
Currency 6s, '99.1323¢ 
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Bank Srareuenr.—The weekly st ate” 
ment issued from the Clearing-house 
last week was favorable to the banks. 
The changes in the averages show a 
decrease in loans of $815,800, an increase 
in specie of $4,308,600, a gain of legal 
tenders of $1,315,500, an increase in 
deposits of $4,478,800, and an increase 
in circulation of $49,000. The movement 
of the week resulted in a gain in surplus 
reserve of $3,504,400, and the banks now 
hold $51,158,890 in excess of the legal re- 
quirements. The following table gives the 


figures in detail: 

Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits 
New York. 11,912,005 2,842,000 1,263,000 $12,9u3,u00 


Manh'n Co. 8,065,000 = 3,170,000 622.000 9,520,000 
Merchants’. 6,754,600 1,384,900 1,756,900 «8,084,500 
Mechanics’. 6,996,000 3,701,000 923,000 8,694,000 
Union...... 4,321,500 1,188,800 831.80 4,098,600 
America,... 10,682,800 4,300,500 1,178,100 +=—-12, 409,110 
Phenix..... 2.601 ,0v0 296,000 31u,100 2,245,000 
ne 7,304,300 9,467,400 = 1,224,000 15,604,400 
Tradesm’n's 2,160,300 437,800 $1,600 2,049,100 
Fuilton...... 924,300 1,224,300 197,300 1,716,700 
Chemical... 13,890,200 6,786,400 1,094,400 = 18,994,800 
Mer, Exch.. 2,893,400 165,700 1,065,200 2,953,900 
Gallatin..... 4,941,800 = 1,442,609 273,700 8,595,5.0 


B'tch & Dro. 1,530,700 436.500 262,300 1,789,600 
M’chs.&Tra. 662,000 160,000 170,000 480,000 
Greenwich.. —_ 773,100 10*,500 243,700 910,400 


Lea. Manuf. 2,891,400 785,300 230,90 2,604,800 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,042,700 278,400 196,600 1,190,600 
St’teof N.Y. 2,659,300 1,399,800 885,800 3,945,600 
Am. Ex...... 12,294,000 4,899,000 2,004,000 14,015,000 
Commerce.. 17,430,600 £,705,200 2,405,700 = 16,991,600 
Broadway.. 6,105,400 367,0 0 648,500 4,728,000 
Mercantile.. 6,150,900 1,758,300 814,300 6,964,700 
Pacific ...... 2,121,400 946,900 276,700 2,972,100 
Republic.... 5,836,100 1,167,000 700,400 5,462,600 
Shatham.... 3,142,100 636,400 1,131,300 4,241,200 
People’s..... 1,536,100 211,900 178,200 1,805,200 
N. America. 3,123,400 114,300 636,000 3,449,100 
Hanover.... 7,890,400 2,256,200 801,600 9,038,200 
{rving...... 2,409,000 826,200 635,000 3,111,000 
Citizene’... 2,465,500 = 1,129,800 344,300 8,645,200 
Nassau..... 2,127,500 251,00 553,100 <,525,600 
Market.,.... 2,678,500 293,200 421,100 2,401,900 
St. Nicholas 2,003,300 319,600 381,800 2,161,400 
Shoe & Lea. 2,713,000 640,000 636,000 8,300,000 
Corn Exch. 5,047,900 814,400 467,000 4,597,100 
Continent’). 3,824,100 1,506,000 760,200 5,448,000 
Oriental 1,740,000 94,300 614,C 00 1,980,000 
Imp. & Tra. 6,924,000 8,998,200 2,185,400 25,072,800 


Pr 17,658,600 4,973,300 2,207,300 28,215,400 
North River 1,520,0uu 22,000 244,000 1,688,000 
East River.. 1,006,100 166,600 237,2u0 978,600 


Fourth Nat. 13,282,600 5,283,700 = 1,369,000 16,150,700 
Central Nat. 6,557,000 2,213,000 1,593,000 8,920,000 
Second Nat. 2,063,000 662,0u0 270,000 2,696,000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,401,400 1,807,400 703,300 5,927,400 
First Nat’l.. 17,035,300 4,354,700 1,127,800 18,745,700 
Third Nat.. 4,911,500 = 1,033,208 511,200 6,279,500 


N.Y. NtlEx. 1,158,300 209,400 311,900 1,208,900 


Rowery..... 1,909,900 404,000 274,100 2,120,100 
N.Y.County 1,809,929 257,500 555,400 2,811,900 
Ger.-Amer... 2,816,200 774,600 «4,600 ~—-3,072.200 
Chase..... . 3,251,000 754,300 874,200» 4,115,200 
Fifth Ave.. 2,884,900 813,600 820,300 —-2,858,900 
GermanEx. 1,586,800 134,000 674,000 2,350,400 
Germania... 1,845,200 255.200 190,900 2,444,500 
U.S. Nat’l.. 3,306,400 959,900 195,800 «3,708,600 
Lincoln N’i 1.416200 827,700 ~=—-154.600 ‘1,661,000 
gaara 990,300 134,200 181,800 956.200 

ifth Nat... 1,131,200 127,400 187,600 1,166,000 
bk etrop. 2,671,900 _ 314,200 665, 8,913,000 


Total.. «295, 37,900 89 485. 600 BAL94.7 700 @354.19 726, ‘100 
Ine, 


mperisens $815,800 


el fone a 4,478, 
es for the week tne 00 h uth. . sgt 


sh 174 08 
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Balances a ee ‘week ending Jan. 10th.; oa. vas 4 
Jan. With... ‘wai 1 
mae Senet The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 





™ Asked. , Bil, Asked. 
amestes.. - 48 170 | Mechanics’....... 130 — 
Butch's & Drove. “40 pe Moret: 4 is = 
8 - teseeee - 
big be es -- |Merchantes’ Ex..: 90 9% 
engoenecoe ine - |Market., 155 
mmMerce. . 145 155 | Mech’s & iirad'rs wo - 
Corp Exchange. 156 165 politan.....10 — 
Chemica},....- .2,u - +1 popes cecves 2 150 
Nat'l... New York....... - 
Ninth National. 108 — 
oO v it - 
New Yo Co. 4000 
at’ 110 





Nation'l.. 
Fourth Nation'i. iis 
tJ Avenue.....400 
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BSPS 
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Tradesmen's..... 
in onmesranees 150 
Unit'd States Nat.i30 145 


pent rte 








Forgiex Ruensnes.~'Ths Foreign Ex- 
change market has been firm, and posted 
rates were twice advanced. On Saturday 
60-day bills were quoted at $4.824 and de- 
mand at $4. ctual business was done 
. Ot B® $4.82 for 60-day bills 4. S1@ 
s fordemand $4.853@ 84.864 for cable 

en ers, and $4:80@8 .805 for commer- 
cial. In Continental Exchange Francs 
were quoted at 5. .28? for 60-day bills 


and waugeaiy fr “3 Sy — Reichmarks 


944@95 for. short 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The failure of Oliver Brothers & Phillips, 
of Pittsburgh. one of the largest iron firms 
in the United States, was announced on 
Thursday. The extent of their liabilities 
and assets has not been ascertained, but 
it is said that, if their creditors are inclined 
to grant them sufficient time, they will be 
enabled to pay dollar for dollar. Dull 
times. an immense pay roll, and other 
heavy expenses have compelled the firm 
to ask for an extension. The prominence 
of this firm in the iron trade, the extent of 
their dealings, and the large number of 
workmen in their employ render the fail- 
ure one of peculiar significance at the 
present time. 

There was some excitement on Wall 
Street late Thursday afternoon, when it be- 
came known that the well-known banking 
house of John J. Cisco & Son had sus- 
pended payment. Rumors had been current 
in the street for more than a week that the 
firm was in difficulty; but their denial had 
been accepted as correct. Mr. Lewis May, 
the assignee, has given out the following 
statement for publication: The rumors 
started some ten days since about the old 
established banking house of John J. Cisco 
& Son, and which were telegraphed all over 
the country and Europe, have caused a 
very severe run upon them on the part of 
their depositors. In addition to this, they 
were largely interested in the bonds of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad, which 
had been very greatly depreciated by the 
severe blow against the credit of that com- 
pany,caused by the action of Mr C. P. Hunt- 
ington in purchasing the coupons of the 
first mortgage bonds. These matters, with 
the general great depression of all securities, 
compelled them, for the benefit of all their 
creditors, to make an assignment without 
preferences for the purposes of a gradual 
liquidation of all their affairs. All deposi- 
tors will undoubtedly be paid in full as 
soon as the securities can be realized upon. 
The firm bas no outstanding contracts on 
the Stock Exchange. 

Divinenps.—The American Fire Insur- 
ance Company has declared a dividend of 
five per cent., payable January 13th. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Guardian Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable on demand. 

The Standard Fire Iasurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of six 
per cent.. payable on demand. 

The Fide: ity and Casualty Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent., payable on demand. 

The Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable January 20th. 

The Sun Mutual Insurance Company has 
declared an interest dividend of three and 
a aif per cent., payable on demand. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS, 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PROvisloNs IN CHICAGO, ON MAR 
GINS, A SPECIALTY. 

We give wyork personal attention to out-of-town 
orders. ed York references: 8. V. White oe & Co. Sand 
10 Wall Street; Boody. McLellan & Co., Broadway ; 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq., INDEPENDENT. ‘Gnioane 

m. Young & Co.: McDermid, Ruse & ¢ ry 























PATENTS Thos. §. Sprague \ SO, 


Attorneys and Solicitors of 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in Condon, Washington and Paris, Send 
for pamphlet free 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First Mor e Farm Loans. Prompt pay- 
mentsin ange. Interest dates trom de- 

posits. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Large Ex- 
er Ne Re d tor circulas refer- 





F. Hart, ih. H. Perkins Bec. 
‘Warne, V.-Pres, vinaitor, C.W ee 
N. -? Office, 161 Bro aaway. ». hine & Bone Ag ents. 


ee 1855, 


onnne Rh, Cole 


rs to 


waco ttts & Cole, 
witpplics Bus a wate BP alba i PRintER, 
LM ghey DL 


1Wibliom S Steel 


NEW YORK. 











TO 
PLUMBERS and GAS-FITTERS. 
100 per Cent. 


THE IMMENSE DEMAND FOR OUR 


SLEEMAN GAS-SAVING GOVERNORS. 


LARGELY EXCEEDING OUR CAPAOITY TO 
ROMPTLY ATTACH TO METERS) HAS IS INDUCED 
TO OFFER TU THE TRA ME GEN 
BEAL t ERMB J AN iD CON DITIONS AS MADE WITH 
WE HAVE DIST MIBOTED THE CITY INTO 
WARDS, AND OFF 


EXCLUSIVE WARD RIGHT 
OF SALE. AND ATTACHMENT OF MACHINES TQ 














ANY PART ERING A SPECIFIED QUOTA 
OF MACHINES, GUARANTEEING SAID GLU: 
SNP RUSH Oba peatobet At ente ONDES 

IN EVID ‘OF THE RUBSTANTIAL MERIT 
AND DAILY INCREASING POPULARITY OF OUR 
MACHINES, OUR ORDERS 





AGGREGATE $42,000 SALES 
FOR FINST TWELVE DAYS OF JANUARY. 1646, 
A DAILY AVERAGE OF $3,500. 


FOR PARTICULARS CALL ON 


NATIONAL GAS-SAVING CO.. 


___21 East 14th Street. 


‘i During the Year 1885 


A Wheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


$3 PER ACRE. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co. 


5 oovensl Hundred Thousand Acres of the choicest 
ea! 


Lands in the United States, all located in the 


tar-famed 


RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH. 
' Depmess find it profitable to own and cultivate such 
an 

At the price at which they are offered now is the 


time to 


The company piso own many thousands of acres of 
very choice lands i 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 
especially well suited for all kinds of General 


Farming and for Steck and Dairy Farms. 
‘or particulars, maps and circulars, write to 


JAMES B. POWER, 
Land Commissioner, St, Paul, Minn. 


oO TO INVESTORS. 
Theundersigned will 

negotiate Loans for 

JP secured by mort- 


te in Minne- 
onan cn Seon vin Co. Minn., worth th 
anA 1 














_S.HLBAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis, Minn 


10 PER CENT. INTEREST 
GUARANTEED. 

We will place money FOR INVESTORS 
on improved farms and cattle ranches in 
Idaho and Gregon at 12 per cent. inter- 
est. Also in good WESTERN SECURI- 
TIES at 10 per cent, interest. Abso- 
lutely safe. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY BANK, 
Weiser City, Idaho, 

References—W ELLs, Farco & Co. 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 
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O, E. FULLER, Treasurer, 
H. A. COFFIN, Secretary, - 
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DIVIDENDS. Clare eee eaten te ns held a 
ted for 
PME a Bled Stew You one. Sanuary. ih 10, were ‘om 
a7 . ae 
ciated a. sei i annigal ai clint of FOUR <a) PER Ee ew, 
<a JOHN M. CRANE, Cashier. o. Mar z 
ESTABLISHED 1787. W. ruge ‘all, 
OFFICE OF THE mypoummocene | EEE, Co., Wc Wh ae 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF THIER ( (8) PEK Alex. MoL, Agnew, 
CENT. w i be porent pleonr SEO decretar 33 po al 
ain etki Tr i 
()FEICE OF THE SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE Wr ichhW Ving Brabant ap 
Fora ere She Mirae SE 
CENT. on the capi Y lore, 188 1986 —A' 


wpeck ef F- is fared thle day out of 


ay y pay 
able to the ross holders rit 
on d Pp aranO bt a 


Farragut Fire insurance Company, 


. 346 BROADWAY. 
Branch Office, 71 Liberty Street. 
New York, January 18th, 1885. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
Five Per Cenrt,, payable on demand. 
SAMUEL | DARBEE, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 12th, 1885, 











PHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. payable to 
stock holders January 18th. 


DAVID ADEE, Secretary. 





FFICE OF THE GUARDIAN FIRE INSURANCE 
Company, No, 187 Broadway, New York, January 
14th, 1885,—The Board of Directors of this Company 


have declared a dividend of THREE PER CENT., pay- 
able on demand. WALTER K. PAYE, 
Vice-Pres. and Sect'y. 





TREF 


New \or« daiuar 18th, 1 er 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND HALE 
CENT. upon the capital oleh’ Ly bine 
payable on demand. 
ROBERT H. MYERS, rae 


SIXTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of 8IX (6) PER CENT. is 

payable on demand at the office of the Company, No. 

470 Broadway. FRANK T. STINSON, Secretary. 
New York, January 15th, 1685. 


STANDARD Iw inaguanon Compaxy, } 








PLrmogrE preorcy e Getp Mn Mime Ce Co., ff 
te 
{ IVIDEND NO. 8. THE BOARD OF PROB TRES 


dip city Weal tal pI Ph SOTA SE 
Fiery bape OR ~/ 2 Lad athe an the te oat 
"VEN NO ORDEN, President. 


( FFICE CITIZENS’ INSURANCE CO. 
166 BroapwayY, New York, Jan. 7th, 1885. 


DIVIDEND.- A dividend of FIVE Per Cent. on the 
capital stock, also an interest dividend of THREE 
AND A HALF Per Cent. on the reserved fund is pay- 
able on demand. 





F, M. PARKER, Secretary, 


TERN (MARINE) INSURB- 
"ae ae 





FFICE GREAT W 
ANC. 


60 WALL 8r,, 
ues Van dan, 8th, 1885. j 
At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors, held | ge 
this day, # cash dividend of LHREK AND ON E-H 
pie) ver nt. \- the capital stook of t aa me wus 
ared payab je on and after 26th inet, The transfer 
Sooke will be closed until thet Ge dave, 
WM. T. LOO 1KWOOD, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE GLOBE ream INSURANCE COMPARY,? 
No, 161 Broapwa¥, NEW YORK, Jan, bth, lb. 5 


PORTIETH DIVIDEND.—A SEMI-ANNUAL 
dividend of five (6) per cent. has been declared 
payable on demand, 
EDGAK K. HOLLEY, Secretary. 


VRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, CORNER 6TH 


Avenue and het 
On and efter sanuazy ee ae las of th 
ss anu " order 
tees of this Bank. a dividend at oy rate of THk E 
F Cent, 1 aid 





1685. Ban 
Monday tnd Babs day tron trom 6 6 to 6 o'clock, 
AMBERLAIS, President. 
Onas. k. Hyatt, At 
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THE HARTFORD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


We take pleasure in publishing the following 
from the Hartford Courant : 

The earliest record of the business of fire in- 
surance in New England by American compa- 
nies is to be found in the office of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company in thiscity. We find 
there a policy issued by that company dated 
February 8th, 1794, for £300, to William Imlay, 
Eaq., on his dwelling house, then standing on 
the site of the present Pearl Street Church. 

The method of doing business at that time was 
by individual subscription for indemnity on each 
risk taken by the company, and not as now by a 
paid in cash capital. It was on the principle of 
what is known as Lloyd’s of London. The bus- 
iness was transacted in this way until 1810, when 
& perpetual charter was procured from the legis- 
lature, and the company was organized with an 
authorized cash capital of $150,000, 16 per cent. 
of which was paid in cash. Among the sub- 
scribers to the stock of this new enterprise’ were 
the names of most of the notable men of Hart- 
ford of that time. 

The records of its organization and business 
from its earliest history have been carefully pre- 
served in the company’s office, and contain very 
much that is interesting in regard to the 
methods of business during the past seventy-five 
years. The Hartford was the pioneer, and may 
be said to have been the originator cf the great 
system of doing business through agents 
throughout the country which has now become 
so general, As early as December 17th, 1810, 
Jonathan G. W. Trumbull, of Norwich, Conn., 
was “authorized to receive proposals for in- 
surance against loss by fire in behalf of said 
company,” and agents were subsequently ap- 
pointed in all the large cities and towns in the 
country. 

The first serious disaster which overtook the 
company was at the time of the great fire in 
New York city in 1835, which involved the loss 
of fifteen millions of property and ruined all 
the New York companies. This company had 
policies in the burned district to the amount of 
$65,000, and the settlement involved the pay- 
ment of over $60,000. At this time the entire 
cash assets of the company were only about 
#25,000. Immediately on receiving intelligence 
of the extent of their loss, Mr. Eliphalet Terry, 
president, and Mr. James G. Bolles, secretary, 
started for the city of New York to see what 
could be done, Arriving there, they gave 
public notice that they were ready to 
adjust and pay their losses in cash and in full. 
They at once opened an office and announced 
themselves ready to issue Hartford policies, 
This announcement inspired confidence among 
the business men and property owners, and new 
business came in so rapidly that by the time the 
losses were adjusted premiums enongh had 
been received to pay them at sight. The highly 
honorable business course pursued by the man- 
agement of the company in the settlement of 
the New York claims gave the company great 
prestige throughout the country and established 
its reputation for honorable dealing with its 
patrons, which the management have ever since 
successfully maintained. In 1845 the company 
paid $70,000 in the second great fire in New 
York. In 1846, they paid a #60,0L0 loss at St. 
Jobna, N. F., and $54,000 at Nantucket, In 1866, 
$151,000 at Portland, Me. In 1871 nearly two 
million dollars at Chicago, and in 1872 nearly 
half a million in Boston, It has contributed its 
share to pay the losses in all the great fires dur- 
ing the past seventy-five years, amounting in 
the aggregate to over $28,000,000; and we find, 
that, notwithstanding the very heavy drafts 
made upon its treasury, on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1885, its assets amounted to the round 
sum of $4,491,880; that, after providing for all 


its liabilities, including a re-insurance re- 
serve of $1,719,707, its net surplus 
is & sum nearly equal to its capital, 
which is larger in proportion than that 
of any of the great agency companies, Its sur- 
plus as to policyholders is some 2,479,402. The 
premium income for the year was $2,683,120; 
its total income for the year $2,902,371. Its 
stock commands the highest price in the market 
—it having been sold within a few days as high 
as 250. Its rate of dividend is greater than any 
of the Hartford companies, and its continued 
success for years has not necessitated any lessen- 
ing of the rate, Such » record as this at the 
close of » year of disasters almost without paral- 
lel, must be very gratifying not only to the of- 
ficers of the company, but to its share-holders, 
its patrons, and particularly to its agents, who 
contributed so largely to its success, Its assets 
are of the most substantial character, selected 
with great care from among the best and divi- 
dend-paying securities in the country. Among 
its securities is an item of 611 shares of the 
stock of the, now, Hartford National Bank, A 
portion of this stock was purchased by the com- 
pany in 1810, The dividends received by the 
company on this stock alone during this long 
riod t to tke hand sum of $286,222, 
ncidentally it may be said that the compan 
have had a contiauous account in this ban 
from June 22d, 1810, when the first deposit was 
made, to the present time—a record that proba- 
sane be paralleled. 
he agencies of the Hartford are now to be 
found in every city and town in the land, and 
its business was never in a more healthy and 
satisfactory condition. Of the present officers 
and their corps of assistants no fulsome praise 
is They are known thro’ hont the 
oountry as able an.j successfal underw ters, 








Commercial, 


THE TAXPAYERS OF BOSTON. 


One of the papers of this city recently 
published the following statement in respect 
to those who pay taxes in Boston: 

‘** In Boston last year 2,200 persons paid 
$1,000 or more each as their portion of the 
tax; this year the number of persons whose 
bills exceed that sum is 2,518. A tax bill 
of #1,000 represents $58,900 in property. 
The number paying only a poll tax is 94,- 
745, leaving 15,677 as the number of per- 
sons resident in Boston who pay the entire 
tux on reul and personal property, while 
32,650 paid a non-resident or business tax 
in Boston. There is one corporation pay- 
ing over $100,000 in taxes, five persons or 
corporations paying more than $50,000, six 
more than $40,000, nineteen more than 
$25,000, forty-nine more than $15,000, 
eighty-eight more than $10,000, and 278 
more than $5,000. Following isa list of the 
persons the assessed value of whose property 
exceeds $1,000,000: Frederic L. Ames, 
$1,500,000; Frank W. Andrews, trustee, 
$1,007,000; J. I. Bowditch, trustee, %3,266,- 
000; Edward I. Brown, trustee, $1,848,000; 
James B. Case, trustee, $2,498,000; Robert 
Codman, trustee, $1,057,000; Gilman Col- 
lamore, trustee, $1,652,000; Charles M. 
Cotting, trustee, $1,105,000; Nathan Cush- 
ing, trustee, $1,044,000; William 8. Dexter, 
trustee, $3,539,000; John I. Gardiner, $1,- 
814,000; Franklin Haven, trustee, $1,129,- 
000; Churles P. Hemenway, trustee, $1,718,- 
000; Eben D. Jordan and Charles Marsh, 
#1,180,000; James L. Little, $1,001,000; 
William Minot, trustee, $2,200,000; Joshua 
N. Scars, 63,503,000 ; Lemuei Shaw, trustee, 
$1,627,000; Quincy A. Shaw, $1,188,000; 
Nathaniel Thayer, trustee, $2,807,000; 
Arioch Wentworth, $1,150,000; Edward 
A. White, trustee, #1,682,000.” 

It costs something to pay the expenses 
of government, whether it be municipal, 
state or national; yet even a poor govern- 
ment is, as compared with anarchy, worth 
to the people far more than it costs. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tne dry goods market has been charac- 
terized by the same general features that 
have been noticed in this column of late, 
and business men are cautiously awaiting 
further developments respecting the future 
outlook. The feeling that exists, however, 
is very encouraging, and the lack of confi- 
dence in the stability of things is gradually 
growing less and less on the part of buyers, 
and more interest is being manifested in 
the requirements of consumers, owing to 
the slight increase in the demand that has 
been experienced during the past week or 
two. There is no doubt but that the better 
feeling that has been growing of late fore- 
shadows better things, notwithstanding the 
drawback of reported failures; for it is gen- 
erally believed that substantial improve- 
ment will be experienced in a very short 
time, as values are now at such a point that 
a reasonable profit can be expected. Confi- 
dence is gradually being restored, and the 
timid, ones are mustering up courage to 
launch out in their purchases of such 
staples as their respective localities may re- 
quire to a larger extent than heretofore. 
The financial condition is good, and collec- 
tions are reported very fair, while a fair de- 
mand has been experienced for Spring and 
Summer goods at first hands, and the trans- 
actions of the week have footed up toa 
very satisfactory amount. A good business 
was done in printed and woven wash 
fabrics, ginghams, dress goods, cottonades, 
plain and fancy white goods, table damasks, 
hosiery, notions, etc. There is not the 
least tendency toward speculation on the 
part of out-of-town jobbers, but, on the 
contrary, selections are being made with 
rather more than usual caution. The job- 
bing trade has shown no improvement, as 
regards the piece distribution, but large 
jobbers report a fairly satisfactory package 
business in domestics, prints, and some 
kinds of department goods. 

Cotton Goops.—There was a fairdemand 
for cottonades, cheviots, camlets, blue and 
fancy denims and table damasks; but other 
descriptions of colored cottons ruled quiet. 
Brown sheetings and drills remained slug- 
gish, and there was only a moderate call 
for bleached goods and corset jeans; but 











wide sheetings continued to move steadily 
in relatively sinall parcels. Victoria lawns, 
India linens, nainsook checks, and other 
makes of white goods were in pretty good 
request, and agents continued to make 
large deliveries of such fabrics in execution 
of back orders. Prices are without quota- 
ble change, and the most desirable plain 
and colored cottons are general'y steady. 

Print CLotus were quiet in demand, and 
prices favor the buyer. Extra 64x64 
‘*spots” are nominally unchanged, but 
56x60s are currently quoted at 23c. 

Prints have been in fair demand at first 
hands, and there was a considerable busi- 
ness in popular makes of light and medium 
fancies, foulards, cretonnes, indigo blues 
and shirtings. Robes, furnitures and sta- 
ples were distributed in small lots to a fair 
amont, and there was a steady call for 
grays and mournings. The piece trade was 
light in jobbing circles, but a fair package 
business in ‘ off-style” fancies, ‘‘ seconds,” 
etc., was done by some of the principal job- 
bers. 

GincnamMs aND Woven Wasn Fasrics 
were in pretty good demand by package 
buyers, and agents continued to make lib- 
eral deliveries of certain makes on account 
of former orders. Dress styles are fairly 
active in some quarters, and seersuckers 
and chambrays are moving steadily, while 
specialties in Jacquard and embroidered 
effects are meeting with a good deal af at- 
tention. 

Dress Goops.—There has been a consid- 
able addition to the number of dress goods’ 
buyers in the market the past week, and 
business in this department is steadily 
improving. All-wool suitings and sackings 
are more sought after, and a fair business 
in plain, mixed and plaid styles is now re- 
ported. Plain and fancy worsteds, beiges, 
changeable styles, worsted plaids, etc., are 
more active, and printed nun’s veilings are 
in steady request. 

Wooten Goops.—In the woolen goods de- 
partment the condition is much the same 
as heretofore reported. The unfavorable 
weather of the past week has not been condu- 
cive to an extended trade, and has interfered 
very much with deliveries from the manu- 
facturers, for which buyers on the market 
show a disposition to wait. Every grade 
and style of men’s wear woolens in heavy 
weights was slow and dragging, though a 
few reorders for Spring goods to supply 
omissions in original selections were re- 
ceived by representatives of some popu- 
lar makes. Among the miscellaneous wool- 
ens for which some inquiry was being 
made by dry goods jobbers may be men- 
tioned plaids, tricots and sackings adapted 
to the Spring trade, a supply of which, ade- 
quate to the immediate distributive demand 
was taken without hesitation. 

Hostzry AND UNDERWEAR.—Cotton hosiery 
both plain and fancy, was in fairly act- 
ive demand, as was also Spring underwear 
in merino and gauze. The usual snap may 
be wanting, but the buyers now present in 
considerable numbers from interior and 
near-by centers manifest no reluctance 
in supplying their immediate wants, and 
are even eager purchasers of certain desir. 
able and novel makes. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


A better feeling manifested itself this 
week in the imported goods market, and a 
very fair iaquiry was realized, which 
promised a gradual increase in the demand 
for the future, though there was not that 
freedom of investment which was desired. 
However, a reasonably satisfactory. trade 
was done, considering the circumstances. 
In clothier’s’ trimmings, Italians and lin- 
ings, as distinguished from goods in de- 
mand by jobbers, there was no improve- 
ment, the orders received so far being a 
reflex of the depressed condition of the 
clothing trade. Some moderate sales of 
silks, satins, etc., on the basis of job prices 
were reported. Spring hosiery and gloves 
were in good movement from first hands; 
but the general state of business, with the 
exceptions noted, was unmistakably quiet, 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year. 


For the week. 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $2,267,455 $2,591,820 
Thrown on the market.. .... 2,477,516 2,781,761 

Since Jan. ist. 


baleen 161 
Farown on the market: ... aeecees 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND prans 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES 





Monpay EVENING, January 19th, 1886. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 








awam, F.. .36 53¢)Laconia....... 94 18 
Atlantic, A.....36 73) “ 10-4 20 
O Bec 6S TTT ae. | 
© .n-a ae B......40 9 
«* Bae Oe assachusetts : 
“ LL...36 «5% “BB... .36 54g 
6 Tecan Ge G,....88 & 
Appleton, A....36 7% Stand. 36 7 
‘ “XX ..36 5%{|Mystic River...36 — 
* R....86 6%4\Nashua, fine O... — 
Augusta...... 36 «6 a Ss ae 
- rer ee | e¢ Bact Ve 
© fice OC “« WVW..4 & 
Broadway.....36 5 |Newmarket,B...36 5 
Bedford, R.....30 4% “ DD.36 5 
Boott, C....:. 34 Hy " G..36 5% 
le OOS “ N36 6 
“ M, fam .36 a %|Pacitc, E Extra. = 14 
eeeeee +7 +e eee 
Continental, Cc = tae al oe 1-4 14 
1% 84 16 
Conestoge, My 3 5% * -++-94 18 
-.80 5% “110-4 20 
- 8 33 «6 " “a ate rs) 
” +36 634|Peppere ne, 6% 
Dwight, X......30 534! R. 6 
©  Zeccecs «6G — Rises 5% 
— 38 6% “« ON....80) 5G 
Exeter, A...... 86 6 |Pepuot,A ....36 7 
ht 88 O*#B B.....@ 8 
Ellerton. ....10-4 22 S . secees 5-4 12 
First Prize.....36  64¢{Pittsfield,A....36 5 








Great Fails, KE. 36 7 |Pocasset, C....— 6% 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 614 ” O....338 6 

Indian Head...36 734 « §...49 TH 

> ) Be --36 734 

“ “ 36 344 

= -.40 8 

[Indian Orchard. | “ «.cee eee 48 1346 

” DW..40 8 | “ woos cence 58 1634 
DW...86 = T3g) Sc n ne ween 78 25 

‘s EE... .36 108 323¢ 
“  OAA....40 --50 15 
samyaenS - ; | arr. 72 25 
8 Tigi * — ccccce 79 380 

xxi40 89 321¢ 

Langley, A.... -99 8544 
re - 108 40 

—— -- 36 68% 

Laconia ..... voeee DO 661 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin: Langdon GB...36 934 
6 L..386 74¢|Lensdale..... 36 37% 





aT . 2. *“ Cambric 36 103¢ 
Allendale -6-4 13)4|Masonville..... 86 «(8 
.-74 154% |Nashua, E.....36 8% 
eae 84 17% oS Bad 11 
Avondale ...... 36 6% “« W....4 18 
Ballou | _— ..36 644|Newmarket, F. = 64% 
—_ 5%|N. Y. Mills..... 1044 
Bay Mills cl 9 “ Wt'r Twist 36 124 
Bellows Falls. 36 og) * -.- 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 = 7 - ----64 173 
Boott, R....... 27 5s) * 84 25 
a rr 86 7 |Pepperell 64 14 
“ Standard36 814 “ ----7-4 16 
Cabot...... 1-8 6 - -...84 18 
seared 44 6% “ «il 
© écmiaee 9-8 10 is 10-4 2234 
Fe ssanmenel 64 il ” 114 
CR... conecee 4 Pequot ee 54 13 
Dauntless......36 5 re 64 16 
see 8%{ (Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
Fearless...... 6%4|Utica.......... 8 — 
Fruit of the itoom : “ ex. heavy.36 9 
9 8“ . 54 15 
“ “ 83 1% “ 18 
“ “ 42 ll “ 25 
Forestdale..... 36 8  eacmoman 2734 
Green G....... a mee sesesaen 10-4 30 


“ A. 82 634 





Langdon, 76....86 83 A136 — 


TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 14 |Methuen, he — 
“ “ 4-4 





18 |NewEngland.... 6 
“ ——— 2. lee a = 
0 B..... 12 {Pearl i...... 15 
“ 11 |Pemberton, AA... — 
o Theses De a B... — 
10 “ E.... — 
- 914|\Swift River...... 7 
Cordis, AAA...82 12 |Thorndike, A.... 734 
“  ACE,..82 14 « B... TT 
“ No.1..82 14 [Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT. 11 BE Eanctascaion -- 
« D O3¢|York.....5.... 82 13 
Lewiston, A...36 1434) “ coe OF Oe 
14 Otis co @10 
Amoskeag......—@ ee = 
eee 7 \Otis, BB....... —@i11 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... —@13}¢ 


re .-—@14 |York blue......—@134 
Warren, AXA..—@12 
aycimmmeranttinn: = “  BB....—@11 


Caledonia, 2. — 1034 Pa eo Mills, No. 








hediiacs a 11 

Economy.... “$5 me Mills, No. 
Otis, apron....—@ 9%4| 70........ +. -—-@13 
Otis furniture. -—@ 9% York, Measas «+2 —-@ 84 
American... ..— 8}4 Hamilton — @10 
Amoski .-— @I10 |Otis, BB..... — @8 

“ fancy.— @10}¢|Thorndike,A.— @10 
Boston...... — @ vi — @ 
Columbian.. — @ 7%|Whittenton.. 8 @ll 

PRINTS. 

Albion,........—@ 53¢|Manchester....—@ 6 
American. .. -—@ 5 ——s ..—-@— 
Allen’s fancy. -—-@ ‘oo BPoctese —@ 644 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6 |Pacific........ -—@ 6 
Cocheco.... .. -—@ 6 Richmond's. Od 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 jpson’s 80) 
Garner’s ae 8 black...... --—@ 6 
Gloucester 5% Steel River, fncy-@ 
Hartel..... - Slater’s solids —@ 


oo 


Hamilton.... —@ 8 Southbridge 
Knicker’ i ceed 


fancy. s--.—@ 8% Windsor, ancy. 6 








ee ol <a eel ~- 2 


”s 


January 22, 1885. 


THE IND EPENDENT. 





(119) 33 











Appleton — @7 Mass., D..... — @7 
vibe. = — @6}<4|Mass.,G.....— @ 64 
ES — @7 |P ....— @7 
Laconia..... — @7 |Pelzer..... 30— @7 
Langley, A...— @7K eee — @ 6% 
Langiey, B ..— @6%/Stark, A.. @7 
CORSET JEANS. 
ee —@ ad remap sat..—@ 71¢ 
asereungy Laconia....... —@ 1% 
Spec tan acieacn —@ il Lexington.....—@ 7 
enn River...—_@ 6 (Nai ansett. ‘—@ 614 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 Meee sg 8 
Indian Orchard, Pe li blea..—@ 834 
Imported....—@ 6}¢\Rockport... .. —-@ 17 











CARD 
CONKLING & CHIVVIS, 


23d-st. and 6th-ave. 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS BOOTH'S THEATER. 


Respectfully beg to announce to 
their 


the public generally, that, owing 


friends, customers, and 


to the failure of a large manu- 
facturer in Lyons, we have pur- 
chased, through their agents, the 
balance of their stock, consisting 
of 265 pieces of the finest French 
Tricot Cloth, 54 inches wide, in 
all the new Spring shades, and 
will sell them at $1.29 per yard. 


The goods costs #1.67 to im- 
port and are fully worth #2.25 
per yard. 


CONKLING & CHIVYIS, 


23d-st. and 6th-ave. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


LL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE GUAR 

ANTEE LOWER THAN ANY O©HER HOUBE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 

ETC., FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL OARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 





e]® RH. MACY & 60, 














,412B’ way, Now York. 














‘Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
[For the Week ending Friday, January 16th, 18°5.) 




















COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 6@13 
Santos, eee 934@ 9% 
SN 400i ob4e550essbe coneeateuiinn 14 @22 
SE eS ae eee ee «see. 18 @19 
Re ee ae 93¢@123¢ 
Eis che cee cncdbecebetigss he 94@12 
TEA. 
nnn cikenedind nbietnnnsebkamewn 14 @40 
sung a ee eee 14 @60 
ceceeens 096000000 -16 @45 
Gunpowder besesaee ocd dpocontecwues 16 '@6 
St eS Be ee ere 16 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.......... veseee —@ 5 
ABD. —Ons Tiel... cccsccccccvcceces 6%@— 
ea 6%@— 
EE Se 6% @ 644 
EEE SORT 6 @6% 
Wauitr.—Mcould A. . a 
Extra C... a 
| a ee 
i 0 l eee ee 
A a eee 
yee 
New Orleans.......... 
G Cc. ( ak x @ 450 
eorge’s CO | Pag per q' —_— 
Goan Bet. 6. OSG... cccsccecess 15 @ 3 25 
Mackerel, Ne. 1 Mass.......... 21 00 @ 28 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 9 50 @ 10 50 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 400 @ 4 25 
Eb inertdecnaesece —WwW@ — 18 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Fiour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. 6 4 @%4 00 
No, 2 Winter...........+0. @ 2 80 
Superfine Spring........... 2 5 @ 2 90 
Ohio, Ind., fiche ,lll., Super- 
fine Winter............. 2 @ 3 15 
State Extra brands........ 8109 @3 40 
Western Sp’ pring Wheat, ext’a : 00 @ 8 05 
a sl th Aeeh Ds 376 @ 475 
Spring W “Patents”, 525 @ 6 00 
Good to “o oiee Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 25 @ 3 40 
=. —_ r ind. Ohio, -~ 
 ciecieniebeedanaene @ 3 85 
0. TRonad Hoo ~~ ay @ 3 50 
White Wheat O. & Ind.) 8 38 @ 3 70 
Bt. Louis, Single Ex 885 @410 
St. Louis, Double, oo 5 415 @ 425 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 400 @ 4 60 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5 00 @ 5 65 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 00 @ 4 75 
BowuTHERN FLOUR: 
Biiccteecaceocpepesceson 420 @ 480 
BE a +600ccans* papaenees 500 @ 5 50 
FOney..vcccce ce 00 vecccece 410 @ 5 65 
Rye Frovur: 
Ee See 220 @ 2 50 
Ree 840 @ 8 60 
Conn Mra 
ns cvteeneeeneees 285 @ 3 2 
ee 326 @ 8 30 
PO S080 604606000000 325 @— — 
GRAIN, 
W: : 
eee #— 9 @— 97 
- No. Er eee Nomina! 
et © Wdinecsnasesanded — 92ig¢@— 14 
RN : 
Bete Decspvesenseces — 568 @— i4 
ees ee 2 — 52 @— 58 
WE bc tcdcnsdcteseed — 52 @— 64 
Oats 
ore — 41 @— — 
eS — 87 @— 39 
BERG FINE, oc ccccccvcccees — 86 @— 37 
RYE 
icdincescagsetessecpeess —— —@—70 
Western decee cece coce ou — —@-—67 
8: 
a re 145 @1 60 
BGR cc dcscectconteves 180 @1 85 
CEPR ee + 145 @1 50 
Green, prime, #bush....... 115 @l1 20 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess........... 1825 @ — — 
rere —— @ i8 50 
Family Mess, City....... — — @ 138 26 
Prime Mess, Western.... 1250 @ —~— — 
—_ 8., Lo: 1 
. §., Long Clears..........c00- 6%@ 7 
D. 8., Short Clears............+- ane is 
Fk ie Pas stcececonseece Sig@ 5% 
Out Meats: 
Smoked Hams..........—10 @ — 12 
Smoked eee —-- @— 7 
(We ouke A F100 rh y 
SP oe @% — 80 
Shorts, 60 | Reapairaenensteee _ 10 @ — 1 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs —1% @ — 8 
8 pg EERO 0c coceccccesces —9 @ 100 
__|_ RIES —-0 @ —— 
ee re -- 50 @ — 65 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... —— @ 380 00 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton... ~— @ 26 00 
HA AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibs $-—05 @?— -- 
Hay, No. 2, good, we. —85 @ — 90 
Hay, No.3,medium“ “ ..,, —80 @ — 85 
Hay, Shipping on 6 see —70 @— — 
Hay, Clover ° “ ee. —50 @ — 60 
Hay, clover mixed “ fone —10 @ — 15 
Straw, No.1, Rye “ 6 eee —— @— 
Straw, No.2ttye ‘“ * eee 65 @-— W 
Straw Oat as S —W0O @ - 55 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
Creamery, choice to fancy.........s+605. 81G@ 34 
’ ordinary to prime...... eovcere 19@ 30 
SE Di ccccaachocesbavesceetoas 1b@— 
pS RE Rar Ce rcvcccceee. 18@— 
Western imitation Creamery.............14@ 22 


NOWOKY.. .cerveceeceseces eeeeee 9@16 








LARD. 
Steam rendered, per Ib........ 8— 71k@ — — 
SEN obi candes ands epeve —— @— 1% 
South American............+ 8 @—— 
CHEESE. 
Btate, Sustons, ee eacerrrre. * 12%@18 
Good to to prime........ Crvccvcdecces oe 83% @ 9% 
Wale 00° GOOG. 25. vicviodsedscocvctcic 6 @ 8% 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . ..+. 10 @10% 
Flat, good to prime............0eeeee 6 @ 9% 
Sb artic vinceedceqtvaneseepnceenaen 1 8 
EGGS. 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ — @— 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 28 @— 
Western, fresh-laid............ .eeee 2BK@ — 
COMER a eke acnth obnsscsaeed 62 24 @ 26 
DRESSED SOULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... — 16 
Chickensg,State and W’st’rn, choice— 12 @— 13 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—14 @— 16 
SE diucistnacknvessccenvede —- 8 @ 18 
A iva aeons tncessaweiad —b @— 17 
RG Ps ona vs sdoes nahn ns 7 @— 18 
VEGETABLES, 
rer een POP 100. .09000: sceccece 400 @ 6 C0 
Pc icnsseesepcovanee estas 1 50 @ 1 62 
nary Potatoes, per bbl. ........ 8 00 @ 8 75 
po eee — 15 @— 87 
GUNOEE, WOE GE. dsseccccscsvic 2 25 @ 4 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl.. 75 @ 1 00 
DU MES MC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Russetts, per bbl....... 12 @-—-— 
ldwins, . .. 17% @200 
‘© Greenings, “ “ . 150 @1 5 
Northern SPY», *. 150 @1 1% 
Grapes, Catawba, “ “ ...... —10 @—11 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per erate 4 50 @ 4 175 
1: Jersey, per crate.. 375 @ 4 50 
Florida Oranges.........++++-. 200 @ 3 50 
Peunuts, Va., mandgintns, 
new, per | Poceccccescgees 4%@— 4% 
i Lg ae -- 6K@— 6% 
Hickory nuts, per bush........ 2(0 @ 2 50 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRU4'. 
BOIAD,, 0.0.000.000008c000rcrrcenes —-8 @—s8 
Peaches, Peeled............+.++0 — 64¢@—10 




















Sebastes fectenes weurenecens 
Cherries....... 
Huckleberries. . . one 
Ter 

WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed coccccgcce 4 @85 

wk = Tp aR ERE Re @21 

‘© Coarse and quarter blood. . “30 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X ‘and 

Silb 0'9. 614: 6% eo geenpeenss 400065090400 85 
N. Xs Mich., and Ind., - Eopseceoes 40 @45 

cake gil 35 @40 

o * « pd 28 @33 

Ohio, Tenn, .» and W. Ya. X and XX...40 @43 

p+ 48 @45 

“ o yin a VEeTey. 44 @46 

“ a « Be d.. 85 @40 

“ “6 * common, 30 @% 
Burry at value. 

GUANO AND FERTILIZERS 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... #42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand, We ey eg ee 87 00 @40 00 

“ oniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 

“ 00 @381 00 

“ 00 @33 50 

sd 00 @31 50 

“ 00 @50 00 

4 00 @50 00 

“Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 

less 5 per cent. of above prices, ) 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer 47 50 

“Wheat 7 47 60 

‘“ Cabbage “ 48 50 

“ AA Ammoniated Super- 

ng Fertilizer. 40 00 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 
es tn had order, 
estead Superp! te 
mei Michi higan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Mich dl Ly Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw 
(Mich: “ yA Works) 45 00 
Ear!’s Super Phosphate......... 60 00 
** Horsefoot Guano......... 80 00 
Bardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 86 00 

* —— Superphos- 

Ey lida sa anie-oh sale 32 00 
“Alkaline Phosphate..... 27 00 

‘* Acid Phosphate.......... 25 00 

“  Pulverized8. ©. Phosphate 20 00 

(Discount on orders of 5 tons 

or more. ) 
Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer...... 88 00@40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 

phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 60@387 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 

bags and 000 Ibs. . 25 00 
Ba conomical Fertilizer 

MP Es cestgeessones « 30 00 
Baugh’s Wer 2,000 I —e 

Vd. 4 veut Dieemiel 83 00@35 00 
— xport ca per 2,000 
SSenebssesponsos eoeconees 29 00 @381 00 
Boluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 94 P.c. = 00 @70 00 
50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or } = tad 

7 eee eee 52 00 @54 00 

Bone, gout fine, average...... 30 00 @81 00 
“ issolved, high grade. see — @27 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit, 

GIG I ccc carcotcesccoce 712% @7 76 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 lbs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 

100 Ibs, cargo lots.......... 1 57X@— — 
Sulphate of” Ammonia, per 100 Ibe,— — @ 365 


Dried Blood, per unit........... 2 12% 
ASHES.—We quote 4K@— cents ‘Yor Pot and 
4@7 tor Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
ig a oaks Cabinets, Chases, 


ers. Pat. 
RGH, WE & CO 
110 Fulton and 16 40 » 
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Iusurauce, 
THE DWIGHT CASE AGAIN, 


Tue Dwight case is anew brought to mind 
by the information that the State Mutual, of 
Worcester has compromised and settled. 
The Equitable, Globe, Universal and Home 
of Brooklyn, closed up and got out without 
litigation. The Mutual Benefit, Travelers, 
New England Mutual, National of the 
United States,. Aitna, and now the State, 
after having been in resistance and litiga- 
tion, have settled and withdrawn. Thir- 
teen companies remain in resistance. The 
Germania is the only one whose case 
has come to trial, and a decision from the 
General Term is expected very soon, on the 
appeal taken from the jury verdict obtained 
about a year ago. 

The Universal and Globe have themselves 
perished since Dwight—or somebody else 
—died, The former went off the stage in 
obedience to the laws, which make the 
crop follow the seed; the latter was wanton- 
ly murdered—not causelessly, for the 
cause was the greed which demanded a 
victim and the abominable laws that made 
compliance with the demand easy. The 
writer here of has never been able to men- 
tion this judicial murder without a hot in- 
dignation which, for the time,interfere with 
the dignified calmness that is convention- 
ally supposed to robe impersonal journalism. 
The destruction of the Globe was a genuine 
piece of wrecker’s work; it was the 
crowning act of a wolfish guaidianship, on 
the part of the State of New York, and the 
lesson is not yet fully taken to heart. 

Of the other two non-resisting com- 
panies, the Home paid, under the plainly 
stated belief that the Dwight case is a phe- 
nomenal fraud, which it was, on the whole, 
best to suffer and be finally rid of at once. 
The Equitable paid, for like reasons; and 
seven of the existing companies have 
tired of the subject and yielded, one by 
one. 

We have repeatedly taken the ground 
that in all questioned cases, whether fraud 


is wee or not, the practical question is 
one of policy as well as of abstract justice. 
Evenin case of palpable fraud, where it is 
an outrage to allow the membership to be 
robbed, it may be a greater injury (and 
hence greater outrage) to allow them to be 
subjected to the cost and odium of contest- 
ing. The question of duty involves the 
choice between evils, the obligation of com- 
pany managers being to see that the trust 
receives the least detriment; this is a ques- 
tion for individual judgment, about which 
cool-headed men may reasonably differ. 
Resistance to unjust claims is a duty; but 
good policy is also a duty—a perpetual 
duty; and so we have ascarefully refrained 
from criticising the companies which yield 
to the Dwight claim as we have defended 
those which hold out. 

It will probably be a year or two yet be- 
fore the Dwight case rea¢hes the end; so 
there will be time enough to discuss it, ‘and 
we did not intend more than a brief note 
to-day. Whether the estate triumphs or 
not, there will be a plenty of newspapers 
sure to take the supposed popular side of 
‘*anti-monopoly,’’ and denounce the com- 
panies, either for —_ robbing the 

‘*widow,” or for compelling her to fight 
them during so many years. Nothing is more 
stale than the cry that the rich companies 
are cheerfully on hand to receive premiums, 
and only begin to turn the cold shoulder 
after the max is dead; so let us put once 
more on record the recorded fact that the 
Dwight case is not one of this sort. The 
companies did not’ wait for Dwight to die 
—they did not even wait for him to live— 
before their willingness to receive Dwight’s 
money took the form of seeking to return 
to him the one quarterly payment they had 
received. In one instance, a telegram from 
the home office to withhold and return the 
policy (which had been placed through a 
broker, not by an agent of the company), 
was answered by a lying telegram, dictated 
by Dwight himself, that the policy had been 
delivered, and the premium had been paid. 

The premium paid to the New York Life 
never reached New York; it was- inter- 
cepted and stopped by the company, was 
re-tendered to Dwigit,and,on being refused 
by him, in a burst of profane defiance, was 
deposited to his credit in a bank in the in. 
terior of the state, where it still is. The 
premium paid to the United States waa of- 
tered again to Dwight, in the legal-tender 
form of greenbacks, was refused by him, 
and the identical notes are in the com- 
pany’s safe to-day. 

Such tacts as tivese, while they may be of no 
influence with the many,who denounce life 
insurance companies indifferently for what 
they do and what they do not do, must cer- 
tainly mitigate the wickedness of the com- 
panies for greedily taking Dwight’s money , 
and then refusing to meet their contract 
The companies being deceived, did write 
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policies on Dwight: being quickly unde- 
ceived about him, they wanted no more to 
do with him or his money. They did their 
best to return the money and get rid of 
him, while admittedly in life: they are still 
trying to get rid of him, now that he is pro- 
fessedly dead. They are certainly consist- 
ent, and this remarkable case is neither 
concluded nor tolu yet. 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 


In presenting to our readers its sixty-third 
semi-annual statement, the Home of New York, 
shows cash assets of over seven million dollars, 
and a net surplus of $1,141,726.91. These fig- 
ures are startling in their magniiude ; ; but they 
convey to the mind the arsurance of absolute 
and certain insurance. The Home is one of the 
older companies, having successfully passed 
through sach trying ordeals as the Chicago and 
Boston fires—not, indeed, without the smell of 
fire upon itegarments, but, as satisfactory, pay- 
ing 10s losses in full. Ite management has always 
been prudent, conservative, and honest. Its 
officers are able men. Charles J. Martin, Presi- 
dent; D. A. Heald, Vice-President ; and J. H. 
Washburn, Secretary. 





SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


New ENGLAND is celebrated for many good 
things, bovh old and new, In these later days 
she can certainly claim credit for having some 
of the largest and stanchest insurance com- 

anies. Among them we specify the Springfield 
= and Mariave Insurance Company, which is 
well and favorably known throughout the country 
by two classes—viz., stock-holders and policy- 
ho.ders ; the first being well pleased with their 
dividends, and the latter knowing that they 
stand perfectly protected from the losses of fire. 
The company presents in another column a very 
interestuung array of as-cts, showing a handsome 
surplus, as regards policyholders, of no less than 
$1,236,374.11. It is ably mapvaged by J. N. Dun- 
ham, President; Senford J. Halli, Secretary ; 
and Charles A. Birnie, Assistant Secretary. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Tue “ old Atna of Hartford,” as it has been 
familiarly calied for many years, was organized 
before the great majority of our readers were 
born, It has grown with its growth, and 
strengthened with its strength. Consider for a 
moment the fact that it has paid in sixty-six 
years for lowes more than fiity-seven million 
dollara, and we can gaiu some idea of the great 
good it has done in relieving distress and mak- 
ing good losses, and that, too, at the very time 
when they were needed most. Insurance com- 
panies are commonly looked upon as simply 
organizations making money for their stock- 
holders, but they are the greatest and best benefi- 
cent organizations, as the record of the Atna 
proves. The Zvna's 65th annual statement 





shows assets of over $9,000,000, and a net sur- 
plus of $2,964,490. 

Its officers are L. J. Hendee, President ; J. 
Goodnow, Secretary ; and Win. B. Clark, Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PHILADELPHIA may well be proud of the 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co., which is so well- 
known throughout the country, and whose 
annual statement will be found in this issue of 
our paper. The Franklin was chartered in 1829, 
and now carries on business in twenty-three 
states of the Union. It is very conservative in 
its management, writing only small lines upon 
carefully selected risks, thereby providing safer 
insurance for its patrons. Its tutal assets foot 
up $3,950,305, which are carefully invested, as 
will be seen by reading its statement. It has a 
net surplus of $801,525.01. The Franklin, in 
addition to its regular fire business, issues poli- 
cies upon rents of buildings, ground rents, and 
mortgages. Its officers are: Jas. W. M’Allister, 
President ; Francis P, Steel, Vice-President ; Ezra 
T. Cresson, Secretary, and Samuel W. Kay, As- 
sistant Secretary. 
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Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MAS. 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. Vv. B. es JERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
lan ager of Agenci es. 


MANHATTAN LIPE TASURANCE. CD 


F NEW YORK. 


No. 156 an 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


President, HENRY #’ fp BAUS 
First Vee ~ “) 
Necou | Vices! kubine ATOR ks. 
Secretary, H. 
Actuary. S. Xt ina” 
Krom the Home Journal. 


The thirty-fourth annual report of tate 
lished company gives evidence of the so fia 
condition and ane Carry oO fbi Saat 
Its income for t ite 
Glebpoow tats 
nearly ek en mil ic 
claims not yet sh reported ‘eiaitan, t unpaid vb eat ee 
the reserve on quaise na, etc ote. t ners remains a 
surplus of pearty two and a 
uerease in its net assets over ast yes! year is 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Annual Statement, January 





Ist, 1885. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
ASSETS. 
r ribet 
ue, 

United States 6 per cent, Currency Rexistered Bon B100,w0 = 8 180,000 V0 

Wakeneld ( Mass.) Water C>., 6 per cent. Registe sed iene fv,000 68,000 
Kansas Uity, st. Joe and Council Bluffs Railroad, 7 or = Bonds, 10u,000 120,v00 00 
Uaton Pacitc Hailroaa Collateral Lrusté per cent. 60,000 53,000 00 
Caseago & sortawestern tailroad Sinking Fund, 6 per cont. Bonds, 6u,000 65,000 00 
Morris & Essex Railroad 6 per cent. nas, 8,000 10,.00 00 
New York & Hariem Railroad 7 per cent. Bonds, 10,000 12,500 00 
Unicago, Milwaukee & Sc. Paul Railroad 7 per cent. Bonds, lu,vve 12,5u 00 
St. Paul, Minpespolis & Manitova Railway 6 per cent. Bonds, 000 55,000 00 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Raliroad 4 per cent. Bonds, 10,u00 9,200 00 
Decroit, Lansing & Nortoern Kailroad 7 per cent. Bonds, 2,000 2,400 00 
lu Shares Agawam National Bank St Springfield 10. 00 13,300 00 
lou hn Hancock National Bank Btock, pa 15,000 18,750 00 
lt 6“ Chicopee Nauonai Bank Stock, oo 10,400 16,640 00 
jw “ Pyachon National Bank Siock, . 10,000 17,L00 UO 
2 j“ Second National Bank Stock, pal 2,800 4,900 00 
av “ Third National Bank Stock 20,000 85,0L0 (0 
lw = City National Bank Stock, ys 10,100 12,800 Ou 
lw “ Chapin National Bank Stock, 4 1,000 13,000 00 
1i6 = First Nationai Bank Stock, = 11,600 19,140 00 
i. Ware National Bank stoc ck, Ware 7,500 9,000 00 
“& ™“ First Nacional Bank Stock, Northag pton, 8,400 4,250 Wu 
lw “ Northampton National Bank Stock, ” 10,000 17,00 00 
_ = voson National Bank St Stock, Monson, 1.0 1,250 Ov 
a . First National Bank 8 Chicopee, 3,100 4,96) U0 
w “ Adams National Bank ‘Stock No. Adama, 2,000 2,840 Ou 
lw “ remont Nat.ouai Bank Stock, Boston. 10,000 10,200 00 
lwo “ ston Nationa! Bank Stoc as 1u,000 11,200 00 
lw “ New England N tional Bank Stock, 10 Wv0 13,300 008 
lw “ Comuonwealth National Bank Stock, . lu,0u0 11,0.0 60 
w * Merchandi-e National Bank Stock, 1u,000 10,000 Ou 
10060“): Merchants National Bank Stock, 1u,v00 13,400 U0 
wo “ Atias National Bauk Stoce, 10,000 11,500 Uo 
3a «=Cw*Ct“‘éWiOe Nationa: Bank stock, 2u,000 26,000 oo 
w = ~=©=—6s Webster Nasional Bank Stock = 10,000 11,700 00 
1 “ Boylston Natioval Bank Stock, se 15,000 17,250 WO 
lv “ Evot National Bak Swck, . 1u,00u 12,000 00 
iw “ Nations) Bana of Commerce Stock, 10,000 11,600 Ou 
wo 860”, is Bhawmet Netional Bauk Stock, 10,0. 0 11,300 00 
lo * ational © ocnmeres Stock, New York, 14,000 15,v00 00 
ww =6©~—s Fourth National Bank 5 20,000 23,800 00 
i206“ ~=—s Continental National Bank Stock = 11,200 12,820 00 
wo  “ Metropoutau National Bank Stock 20,000 6,00 00 
io 8 6©”~=—ss Franklin County National Bank tock Greenfield. 10,000 10,000 00 
loo 6" ~—s St, Paul National Bank stock, St. Paul, Minn. 10,000 11,000 00 
700 4“ Bustou & Aibany Railroad Stock. 0,000 119,000 vu 
wo 60” )~=—s Boston & Providenve Railroad Stock, 20,000 34, 000 00 
je 0 0”~—s Connecticut Kiver Mailroad Stoc 000 80.000 U0 
1000C*—s Wore enter, Nashua & Kochester Railroad Stock, 1,000 7,000 00 
1000 4“ New York, New Haveu & Hartford Railroad Stock, * 180,000 00 
wo “ New York Cents ind & du igon Miver Raliroad Stock, 50,000 45,u00 00 
we 0 0*)=—s( Olid Colony Railroad 5 > 000 72,500 00 
lwo 0"”—'s Now York & Harlem Kailrosd UW 100,000 00 
lite «6s Chicago, Barliagton & Quincy Ralicoed tock, 110,000 129,200 0 
60 «6* =~ Chiao, Milwaukee & 8c. Paul Railroad Preferred Stock, 5u,u00 62,500 00 
w “ Peansylvania Railroad Stock, __%,00 24,000 00 


Real Estate owned by the Company 


aud 
‘Accrued Interest, Keuts and other Dues.. 


ital Steck all paid up.... 
Losses ° 





gersiano UE Be Ge oo.n50 cccccccce ceccceeccccccces 


urplas ase regards Policybolders.................+.0«.0+: 





81,378,000 000 $1,792, Sey 100 0 v0 





$2,562,310 29 


"Sukie 0 $2,926,196 18 


sestnstanenntennnnsnneunennetcen ‘shed Hi 





BaNeOU s: WaLlis Socecary. 


CRS alan ke be 


WE? €RN; DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL 


A. J. RARDING, Gen’! Agt. 


©. E. MAN TZ, Ase’t Gen’l Agt. 








ETNA — 


Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, 





Conn. 


LOSSES PAID IN SIXTY-SIX YEARS, 
_.. | Fifty-seven Million Three Hundred Thousand Dollars 


65th Annual Statement, December 31st, 1884. 





CASH CAPITAL ........... tail nisibaratntenslitid .$4,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance (Fire)............. 1,722,614 20 
Reserve for Re-Insurance (Inland).......... 37,592 93 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses (Fire) ........... 201,594 66 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses (Inland)......... 28,504 79 
Other Claims....... pekhthaveneerTeshwitntaatedes 58,720 27 
dt cancensornewwewbuesndah oeuk 2,964,490 55 
TOTAL ASSETS ........... cadet inewel $9,013,517 40 
AS FOLLOWS: Market Value. . 
 § ee $1,015,821 60 
Cash in hands of Agents..... 352,742 32 
eee 362,000 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 43,800 00 
Loans on Collaterals.......... 15,170 OO 
Stocks and Bonds........... .. 1,222,520 00 
Accrued Interest.............. 1,463 48 





TOTAL ASSETS.. ...$9,013,517 40 





L. J. HENDEE, President. 


J, GOODNOW, Secretary. 


wes, B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
No. 2 Courtlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


THE 


Luited Fire Re-Losurance (:9.saur 


OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, 28 to 30 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1885. 
CASH ASSETS. 











United States Bonds, (market valuie).........ccccccsccesressecsseseeseresseae- aero #650,000 00 
Cash held by Trustecs..........ssceceereeeeee GR lnsinivetstiadiancs sateceuereviemlanes 9.116 60 
Cash with Bankers and in OfffCe..............csseeeeeees Bisedwidundericccssccsmiebao’ 8,157 94 
Interest Due and Accrued..........cccessecseereeeees pibnakosaed EER ee ' 8,650 00 
Uncollected Premiums and Agency Balances.......cecossceseeee REELS B68 105.727 20 
Other admitted Assets..............+. ssi Wasdckeirhs Wa alpen aides yiiadanks teaaamaamnaasaea 10,000 00 
Total Assets in United States. .............cccccccssecsseerseeeeeesees ceeeees #856,651 74 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums.......... i aisasiiacnais sasieutensicausdiebapenind cabs $381,796 22 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses.............s.s:00 bsstnsegincseeripieiniagauet emapates 180. ae = 
Se Bi insndicarabinsccectassonsessses piesieinideniindis chepepecseodbooee eopeinlnes 

Li sg Fi) Brrr plivadbiccivtenss jeisesareneeestes 270,445" 39 





#$856,651 74 


WILLIAM WOOD, Manager. 
THE AMERICAN | WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANGE CO, 


Fire Insurance Company, | W- 4- pee Bhs sre FOE pecan. 





Inthis C ° 
PHILADELPHIA. holders pom gg 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNOAL STATEMENT. 

Cash Ca PEtAl..00.ccercccccccscecccccccccccccccoes $460,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance, ope ee losses, 

and all claims.. covcccccccs 961,447 51 

BAP PERC. 0 00cccccccccccccssccccccccsovccvcoeccocs 406,042 74 

1,768,002 26 





THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
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FRANKLIN 


Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance iia nleirigiatk in aniaeeeessee s . 20 oo 


SA 
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ootan ASSETS, Jan. it ‘es. 83, 05 sen see 


M SALLIBTER, Presiden 
FRANCIS F. SLEEL, Vice- President 





EZR Rye) SAMUEL RAY, 
et. en retry. “Resistant ohana 

JAS. W. M ALLISTER, “FRANOIS P. ST 

ALFRED G. BAKER, HOMPSON _DERR, 

ISAAC LEA, GEORGE A. HEY 
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THE UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF CINCINNATI, O., 
Has Assets Amounting to $2,250,000 


Securely invested secording to the laws of the 
State of Ohio—the most stringent in force, 
And a Surplus of Over #400.000. 


Ite LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT INVESTMENT 
BOND POLICY isone of the most popular issued by 
any company. 


Send for pamphlets explaining this popular plan in 
detail, to 


JNO. M. PATTISON, 
Vice-President and Manager of Agencies, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


RENGWABLE TERM INSORANGE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


55 Liberty St., New York City. 








The safest, most equitable, and least expene 
sive system ever devised. 

Avoids the high cost of level premiums on the one 
hand, and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

Actual cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1883, lees than 
$10 per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
S97" SEND FoR CIRCULAR, OR COME I PERSON. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Neo. 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 
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Showing the Condition af the Company, January 
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CONTINENTAL |= 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


coxs, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
oe. { Brookiya, pore Court and Montegue Sts. 
Buildings: No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all other claims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Het GaPPlGs. ..cccccccccccccccccevcese 1,661,797 28 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1884..84.867.942 O1 
This Comenny conducts its business under 
ricti f New York Saf ¢ 1 e 
rate eens bunds tegecker equal 61.400; 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH, H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. CO. Moore, 2d Vice-President, 
SAMUEL D. BABOOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
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THE AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


808 AND 810 WALNUT STREET. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


let, 188, in accordance with the Ineurance Law af 


























Pernneylvania. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Real Estate, unencumbered.,.,............ 187,100 00 | Lossés in process of adjustment, includ- 
es on Bonds and a dled 868,139 50 ing all reported and anyone losses.... $108,685 98 
penn | Rents well secured. . 1 i 
Grated 8 tes Loans,........ 270,478 00 } 
Railroad ‘Bonde and Loi 808,079 16 | Dividends 
Railroad Stocks.......... 12,250 00 
Loans on Deposiis,...... ° 35,000 (0 | © 
Interest and is Dae and Accrued....... 8,080 69 | 
Premiums in course of Collection.......... 48.648 43 
Cash in Bank and Office of Company...... 78,066 18 
TOTAL Assets, Jan, Ist, 1885..........-.... “81,708,002 36 “1,768,002 95 
DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
P, 8. HUTCHINSON, 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 


THOS. H, MONTGOMERY, President. 


RICHARD MARIS, As sistant Secretary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youre, Janvany 7H, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tls 
affairs on the Siet December, 1888. 


Premiums on plouine yt 


ary, 1888, to Sist December, 1888...... 94,168,008 10 
Premi tend por or 

» Ana! > yanohpepconmencat nate 1,539,298 63 
Total Marine Premium. .. ..........00+008 85,708,186 68 
Prem! Ist January, 
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gp CaS. ~ 81,901,048 38 
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The Company has = the fellow following Assets, 
“States and State of New York 


ini 
4 3 ther Stocks. . 795 
tock, oe, OT pank. a ae by 
i ere jee tha Company, 


Amount.......... ecccccccescceeccoce 812,972,812 47 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal repreventatives, on and after Tueeday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
Sist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
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JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIB, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, and Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. BAVEN. ¢d Vioe.Prea't, 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Ansetes.........- fides soveeeeceeseees $16,001,048 27 
" LAnbilities............. sescesecceeees 14,327.028 23 
Total Surpluzs...... sumeeusentia 82,574,016 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS. Seoretary. 
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135 BROADWAY, New Yor, 
ORGANIZED 1860. 
67th Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. re 1884 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-Third Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of Jan., 1885. 


CASH CAPITAL... 
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405,798 64 
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SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States avaliable for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholders of Fire insurance: 


Cash im Bamks.......cccccccccsccccccscscccseves 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 


$251,736 41 
1,005,400 00 
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United States Stocks (market WOIRE) cc ccccrccccetestcccsessscssssseessees 2,846,636 00 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market valué)........++..++6- 
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J H. WASHBURN, Y.-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
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NEW YORK, January isth, 1986, 


1,699,400 00 


State and City Bonds (market value)........:....0.sseecceseee 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ............s.0sccescceses. 
Interest due On Ist Jans, 1885...........scccccccccccccesesecesecceeseces 
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D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


[January 22, 1885. 








: Old and Young. 


A WHITE CRYSAN THEMUM. 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


I canriep a white crysanthemum 
All day at my button-hole ; 

My thoughts were weary and broken, 
And the flower drooped, like my soul. 





But, here and there as I wandered, 
1 felt its faint, pure breath ; 

As if it were spent in seeking 
To bless me, ere its death. 

And I thought of love that I cherished, 
The love of the dear and dead ; 

AndI wondered if any fragrance 
Was wafted near my head. 

For, oh! this life flies quickly, 
And love is often near ; 

But we know it not till the moment 
When death has made it dear! 


BLoomrPrieLp. N, J. 
on 


IN BAD HANDS. 
A STORY IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS, 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of “Grandmother's Money,” “Lazarus in 
London,” ete. 
CHAPTER IV. 
PHIL ACTS FOR HIMSELF. 

Pan. Wuarron shrank for an instant be- 
neath the heavy hand of his parent, and 
then recovered himself, and looked his 
Father sturdily in the face. 

**T can’t leave Aunt,” he said. 

‘* We shall see about that,” Mr. Wharton 
answered. ‘‘ You go and sit down there 
whilst I talk to your Aunta little while. 
And you needn’t listen more than you can 
help. I hate listeners. They’re reg'lar 
sneaks.” 

‘* Phil need not stay at all,” murmured 
Mrs. Wharton. 

‘Oh! yes, he need!” was the flat contra- 
diction proffered by her brother. ‘Do you 
think I have taken all this trouble to find my 
only child—the long lost son, feloniously ab- 
stracted from my house and ‘home,’ to 
have him slip away again? Thank you, 
Bella, dear, but I'll keep him in sight, 
please.” 

Phil sat down by the window—which 
was still open that hot Summer night—and 
looked into the street below. He was very 
pale, but very grave and self-possessed. 
It was impossible to guess what thoughts 
were troubling him, or distressing him, by 
a glance at his quiet little face. They were 
shutting up some of the shops in the Marsh 
Walk now; all the drapers and all the 
** fancy goods” depots for wooden dolls, tin 
soldiers, and detonating balls were closed ; 
the greengrocer’s, the hot-baked sheeps’ 
heads emporium, the cheesemonger’s next 
door, and the oil shop, were still expectant 
of customers, though they had lowered 
their cas to half-cock; the tobacconist over 
the way was actually busy with three 
youths, the tallest having resolved to try 
one of ‘‘ Brown’s famous penny smokes,” 
and his two companions having accom- 
panied him to superintend the purchase, 
and make sure Mr. Brown picked out a 
nice and mild one; and the Jolly Gardeners 
was a blaze of light and life, with two per- 
formers, with violin and piccolo, playing at 
the jug and bottle entrance, the piccolo 
with his left eye riveted on the landlord 
behind the distant counter. There were 
some drops of rain pattering into the street 
now, and covering the pavement with black 
spots, and the policeman across the road 
was telling the master butcher next to 
Brown's that it would be a wet night, and 
very good for the country, if not for him 
upon his beat. Phil could hear the words, 
and he wondered what kind of night it 
would be for him now, and how it would 
end, with Foxy Wharton glowering at him 
there, and his Aunt endeavoring to look 
calm and undismayed, and hold her ground 
against her brother. 

Mr. Wharton had taken a seat, and was 
leaning alittle forward in the chair, making 
his intentions as plain as possible to his sis- 
ter,and emphasizing his discourse by various 
slaps upon the table with his brown, hard 
hand. He had been always, even in his 
best days, a noisy braggart, Mrs. Wharton 
was aware, and therefore his manner was 
not new to her, and did not in any way 
surprise her. She remembered it too weil; 
she, and the poor wife who had died 





young, and got away from him, had grown 
very used to it once upona time. And 
here was the grim, dark time back again, 
as it were, and these three face to face 
again without any friendly greeting, any 
token of the strong tie of kindred existent 
between them, any loving looks, or fair- 
spoken words. Nothing but fear anc dis- 
trust, and a wonder in the woman’s mind, 
as in the boy’s, as to what would come of it 
all. 

The man was endeavoring to make that 
clear enough to them; but his listeners 
were not disposed to agree with him, only 
to speculate already as to what would be 
the result of opposition to his wishes, even 
to the extent of a direct defiance of them. 


He spoke of the law, and laid before 
them the law’s opinion, which they did not 
believe. He had been all iis life too law- 
less himself to impress them very much in 
that way; hence his legal knowledge, his 
exhibition of virtuous indignation, might, 
under less serious circumstances to them, 
have bordered on burlesque. But now in 
their hearts they were simply afraid of him. 
They had run away in fear of him some 
years ago, and the fear had grown no less. 
That night had even added to its strength. 
This was a crisis in their career which they 
thought might come some day, although 
the min had never cared for them, and 
might possibly have been very glad to get 
rid of them, for what they knew to the con- 
trary. Why should he want to see them? 
They had been a clog upon him always, 
and he had always looked upon them as 
very much in his way, and told them so, 
and swore at them for the encumbrances 
they were. They had not credited him 
with any paternal instincts; and yet, after 
all, there he was before them, asserting his 
rights to be considered the lawful guardian 
of his son. 

‘What use would he be to you?” in- 
quired Mrs. Wharton at last. 

‘*Never mind what use. That’s my busi- 
ness,” replied her brother; ‘‘and it’s high 
time I looked after him, and saw his edu- 
cation was not being neglected. How do I 
know in what way the boy has been dragged 
up?” 

‘*ITe has been well looked after,” was 
the slow reply. ‘He will make a better 
man, Foxy, than you have ever been.” 

**T don’t want any sauce!’ Mr. Wharton 
replied. ** You always had a nasty, biting 
tongue of your own; and that’s what got 
you so generally disliked. And Ill thank 
you not to call me ‘Foxy’; it’s a vulgar 
nickname, which I repudiate.” 

** You were rather proud of it once, I 
used to think.” 

‘Pity you hadn’t something better to 
think about,” said her brother; ‘to think, 
for instance, how that dear boy is going to 
get on in the world after you are gone— 
and you ‘don’t look as if you'd last the 
blessed week out—or of how you reconcile 
your canting talk with running away with 
my property. What have you done with 
that?” 

‘*It was Mary’s own property. 
longed to her mother. It has been used to 
keep Phil alive. Mary gave it to me, when 
she begged me to escape with Phil, at 
any risk and cost to get away from you.” 

** It’s all very well to tell me that. It’sa 
poor excuse, and I don’t believe a word of 
it,” he said. 

‘Iva the truth.” 

‘It's a clear case of kidnapping and 
wholesale felony. What do you think the 
police would say to the whole business?” 
he inquired. 

‘* Call in the police, and ask them.” 

‘*Shan’t. I’m not so fond of them. I 
can manage my own busincas, thank you. 
So, Phil [ina loud voice], get on your cap, 
and come with me.” 

‘* Where?” asked Phil, quietly. 

‘*Never you mind where!” roared the 
man. ‘* That you'll find out in good time. 
I'm your father, and there’s no one here 
dare stop me; no one. to prove he has 
the faintest right to stop me. So come on.” 

** And Aunt, who has been very good and 
kind to me since Mother died—who has 
been so like my Mother to me?” murmured 
the boy. 

‘*Confound your Aunt!” he exclaimed. 
“Tl have nothing to do with her; and I'll 
train you up to hate her presently.” 

‘*Oh! no, you won't.” 


It be- 





‘* What’s that you say?” 

‘*You can’t do that, Father. 
in your power.” 

Mr. Wharton fooked hard at the boy, 
whose pale face was set and resolute, and 
whose gray eyes did not flinch from the 
fierce light they met in his. He wavered, 
and then changed front. ‘‘ I mean,” he 
said, ‘‘ when you know all the truth, which 
she’s kept from you, boy. When you and 
I are in the country together, living like 
lords or fighting cocks, and happy as the 
day is long, with no work to do, and yet the 
money coming in, nice and regular, Phil, 
and only two of us to spend it. When ”— 

‘1 can’t go with you.” 

‘* But you must go.” 

“‘T can’t trust you again. I’m afraid of 
you, as—as Mother was,” said Phil. ‘I 
recollect what you were before we ran 
away. I can’t forget all that.” 

‘*Here. I’ve stood enough of this!” he 
shouted. 

What were Mr. Wharton’s intentions 
were not very clearly manifested, although 
he had sprung to his feet as if with the 
object of carrying off his son by sheer force 
of arms—not so difficult a task, perhaps, 
considering those with whom he had to 
contend, and “the rights” which were on 
his side. He could not go to law, perhaps, 
for the recovery of his child; but there was 
no one to go to law with him—no one to 
whom this mighty, sluggish law would lis- 
ten, if Phil were once in his possession. 

Bella Wharton saw this, and the boy’s 
instincts were keen enough to second her. 
In his Father’s power he was surely help- 
less. Foxy Wharton had been so terrible 
a sire—so irredeemably bad and callous 
and unjust—and life with him again was to 
live the life of the lost. Woman and child 
had striven hard to get away from him; 
and this was too miserable an end to all their 
efforts. 

Phil seemed to have only one chanee of 
settling the question that night, and that 
was to get away as speedily and swiftly as 
it had been done before. At all events it 
would postpone the question for that even- 
ing, and save further disputes and much 
violence of language. Phil stepped sud- 
denly out of the window, amongst the 
flower-pots, and went lightly along the 
narrow ledge of shops to Hickman’s, the 
cheesemonger’s next door, where there was 
a shop-blind still running out across the 
street, and an iron bar thereto to support 
it, festooned by Ostend rabbits. The 
instant afterward Phil Wharton was dang- 
ling amongst the rabbits, and the instant 
after that he had dropped to the ground, 
bringing down a rabbit or two with him, 
frightening the man in charge, and scaring 
Mr. Broadbrook almost out of his life; and 
just as he was gingerly putting up the last 
shutter of his establishment. 

‘*Bless my soul and body! Whiat’s the 
matter now?” exclaimed the hairdresser, 
as he slipped down, shutter and all, on the 
wet pavement, in his consternation. 

**Don’t say which way I’ve gone. Be 
good to Aunt, please,” cried Phil, as he 
took to his heels—and a very light pair of 
heels, too—along the middle of the Marsh 
Walk, sending up a little fountain of mud 
over himself as he ran. Mr. Broadbrook 
gathered up himself and his shutter, and 
looked vacantly after Phil's retreating 
figure till he was once more swung round 
by an opposing force in the huge shape. of 
Mr. Wharton, who came tumbling out of 
the shop aud upon him. 

‘* Which way has he gone?” he eried out. 

‘* Which—-way—bas—who gone?” asked 
the barber, staggering about with his 
shutter, very helplessly. 

Foxy Wharton did not stop to explain. 
In the distance he could see Phil running 
swiftly along, and he set up a whoop of 
‘* Stop thief!” which roused the echoes of 
the street, and enlisted attention and aux- 
iliary forces at once. 

“Stop thief!” set all Marsh Walk alive. 
Italways did. The plac? was. a common 
hunting-ground for the vagrant and the 
desperate, and though this was a cry patent 
to the neighborhood, always aroused inter- 
est and éxcitement and “fun.” Mr. Broad- 
brook put up his remaining shutter, and 
then joined in the race on his own account, 
and in the hope of being of some service 
should Phil be overtaken, and the cheese- 
monger’s young man followed with alacrity, 


That’s not 





believing that he was a rabbit short, and 
not stopping to count his stock in hand in 
the eagerness of pursuit. 

But when. Foxy Wharton and his band of 
volunteers, and the hairdresser, and the 
cheesemonger’s young man, had turned the 
corner of the street down which Phil had 
plunged, there was no sign of the youth 
who had taken flight, and all was damp 
and dark and desolate in James Street. 
Conscious of this fact, after a while, Mr. 
Broadbrook went speedily homeward, be- 
fore Mr. Wharton had recognized him, and 
bolted and barred up his premises for the 
night with an extra degree of precaution. 

He would sit up for Phil, nevertheless, 
being sure that he should see him later on, 
and hear him knock quietly at the door for re- 
admittance, which would be granted after a 
few inquiries through the key-hole, and the 
making sure that it was not Foxy Wharton 
who had returned. He went up-stairs along 
with his better half, to talk it over with the 
Aunt, who had “ quieted down,” she said. 
and was very glad that Phil had got away— 
and very sure, like Mr. Broadbrook, that 
Phil would quickly be back again. 

‘*[ shall see him soon; and then we will 
talk over what is vest to do,” she said. 

But she. never saw Phil Wharton again, 
and there was no talking it over in thi 
world for her. 


OCHAPTER V. 
FALSE SECURITY, 


The next day there came a letter to Mrs, 
Wharton, care of Mr. Broadbrook, hair- 
dresser, 729 Marsh Walk, and the letter was 
from her nephew Phil, and ran as follows: 

‘HERCULES BuiLpinGs, LAMBETH. 

‘My Dear Aunt.—I got away stunning! But 
it was not till I was clear off that I found out I 
had twisted my ankle dropping from old Hick. 
man’s blind. Tell him I am very sorry, and hope 
the rabbits did not get much damaged, and if 
they did, I will pay for them some day. I fancy 
you gave me the office (tipped me the wink—the 
boy had written, in true boyish slang, and then 
crossed it out again at the suggestion of a 
friend to whom he had shown the letter before 
dispatching it by post) to get away; and it was 
jolly easy to slip out of the window and drop 
into the street. Iam afraid I dropped upon Mr. 
Broadbrook, as he was shutting up the shop; 
but Idon’t remember anything, except seeing 
him sitting upon the wet pavement, with the 
shutter in his lap. My love to him, and I hope 
he isn’t hurt. Lam quite safe with Mr. Miles, 
the organist, who is going to keep me in his 
house, and out of the way, until my ankle is 
better, and I can get about again. He is a regu- 
lar good one (brick had been erased, and good 
one substituted), and won’t let me move off the 
sofa ; and hopes you will not fret about my being 
absent, or let father worry you again, if you 
can help it. You will do as well as you can 
without me, and keep niceand cheerful. I hope 
to get to church next Sunday. Mr. Miles thinks 
it would not be safe for you to come round to 
me, a8 father may be watching the shop in Marsh 
Walk, and follow you. I miss you very much. 
My best love, and please feed my silkworms, 
which you will find inside my Sunday cap, and 
I should like my prayer-book and hymn-book 
sent by post, and don’t worry about me, and get 
well soon, and God bless you, Auntie, and with 
love to you and all the Broadbrooks, 

“Your affectionate Nephew, 
* Puitip WHARTON.” 

‘*'That’s a good boy, to think of all those 
who are anxious about him,” said Mr. 
Broadbrook, to whom the letter was slowly 
and gravely read by Mrs. Wharton. ‘I’m 
very glad he’s written.” 

“You will not let my brother know 
where Phil is, if he should call again?” said 
the old lady. 

‘¢Madam, I would rather welter in my 
own gore, in my own shop, slain by hisown 
hand!” answered the brave Broadbrook. 

‘* Yes, it. would be better,” remarked 
Mrs. Wharton, absently. ‘Thank you; 
you are very kind.” 

But ‘there was nothing seen of Foxy 
Wharton in Marsh Walk, aud the oppor- 
tunity to dety that gentleman was not 
offered to Mr. Broadbrook. Still the house 
was watched, and a very thin, shabby, 
collarless man, deeply pitted with small- 
pox, took an interest. in the wares dis- 
played in the shop window, and gazed at 
them admiringly half an hour at a time, 
despite the stock consisting only of empty 
pomatum pots, a few combs and brushes, 
damaged by the sun and the flies, and seven 
bottles of Broadbrook’s Threepenny Rose- 
Oil for the Nursery, a bright crimson fluid 
which the nurseries of Marsh Walk sternly 
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refused to patronize, although there was 
nearly half a pint for threepence, and the 
color was absolutely dazzling. 

This thin man, of shabby exterior, ‘‘ with 
a face like a cribbage board,” as Mr. Broad- 
brook described it afterward, was evidently 
keeping an eye upon the premises, and was 
not to be frowned away by the proprietor. 
«When tired with gazing in the window, he 
would take up his position by the lamp- 
post, where Mr. Wharton had once stood, 
or hang around the doors of the Jolly Gar- 
deners, dropping in occasionally, like a 
man with drink money to spare, and very 
often thirsty. Mr. Broadbrook took coun- 
sel of a policeman, who did not see what 
was to be done, and recommended Mr. 
Broadbrook’s applying to the police station 
in the Lane, where the hairdresser was 
snubbed by the inspector, and told to mind 
his own business, and to wait at least till 
something illegal had happened before he 
began harassing the authorities with his 
cock and bull stories. As for the father, 
why, he was the boy’s father, and nobody 
denied it, and there was nothing to be said 
against him that anybody could prove, and 
Mr. Broadbrook and his female lodger had 
better be careful they did not get them- 
selves into trouble presently by keeping 
the boy away from his lawful guardian. 
Just what Foxy Wharton had suid—and 
said with emphasis; and Mr. Broadbrook 
returned to his shop in Marsh Walk in a 
desolate frame of mind, and with a dim 
prospect of standing in the dock by the 
side of Mrs. Wharton to answer to a charge 
of kidnapping. 

But the lawful guardian did not claim 
the assistance of the law. The name of 
Wharton was unknown to the police, but 
there were several aliases by which he had 
been known, and might be still inquired 
for; and it was as well to manage matters 
in his own way. And his own way was to 
take possession of his son, and bring him 
up to be a comfort and a source of profit to 
him. 

And we may say at once that he was 
perfectly aware what had become of Phil, 
and with whom he was staying. He had 
not followed Philip Wharton from the 
church of St. Eustace, Westminster, to his 
home in Marsh Walk, for nothing; he had 
seen his son in company with the organist, 
and noticed him shake hands with him at 
the door of his lodgings; and it was Folke- 
stone Miles to whum his suspicions were 
first directed, when it was discovered that 
the choir boy did not return to his Aunt 
Bella. 

The nets were closing around this little 
stray, though he was unaware of it, and 
Folkestone Miles as well as himself was 
buoyed up by false security. 

“It is all right, I think,” the organist 
said on the Sunday morning, when it was 
very much all wrong, and Phil was able to 
limp, if a little slowly, across West- 
minster Bridge to the church of St. Eustace, 
and sing his very best there. In the even- 
ing, Mr. Miles, always thoughtful and con- 
siderate and warm-hearted, treated him to 
an omnibus ride to Westminster, and 
thought, he said laughingly, that it would 
‘*run to it” on the homeward route again; 
and Phil’s heart warmed to the young man 
as toward an elder brother; and life would 
have been pleasant and happy with him, 
had it not been for the thoughts of his 
Aunt, patient and hopeful, and always 
waiting for him inthe up-stairs room at 
Broadbrook’s. 

‘“*The house is watched; you must not 
come home yet,” she had written to say, 
forgetting, or rather not guessing that Mr. 
Miles’s house was watched as well, by men 
determined to have this singing-bird, and 
seeing the way to make it worth their 
while. Had Foxy Wharton been captain 
of the forty thieves, he could not have been 
served more faithfully by the subordinates 
about him; and two of them were even in- 
side St. Eustace itself, next Sunday evening, 
outwardly devout, and inwardly watching 
and plotting for the boy’s capture. They 
sat in the free seats, and listened to his 
singing, clear and bell-like, and of surpris- 
ing power; they nudged each other craftily 
as they noted the effect upon many of the 
congregation, to whom the choir of St. £us- 
tace was the principal attraction, and 
prayers and sermon only a secondary con- 
sideration, if even of any consideration at 


all; they crept out of the church before the 
service was quite finished, and lay in am- 
bush outside, in the shadows of the vestry, 
trusting for the chance which might pre- 
sent itself, and for which they had planned. 
For which they had prayed, too—under- 
standing such prayers as that, and know- 
ing nothing of the earnest supplications 
they had listened to in church that night, 
making neither head nor tail of them. 

It was by cruel chance that the vicar of 
St. Eustace called Mr. Folkestone Miles 
back into the vestry that evening, when the 
choir had gone its various ways, and Phil 
was about leaving with his friend. 

*T will not keep you a minute, Mr. 
Miles,” said the vicar, blandly, und jMr. 
Miles, nodding to Phil, and implying by 
that nod that .e was to wait for him out- 
side, passed into the vestry with the clergy- 
man, and Philip went on, recking not of 
danger by the way. 

The vicar was not quite as good as his 
word, and the minute became two, three, 
five—lengthened even to ten—before all had 
been explained about a special service, 
which was due on Friday next. When 
Folkestone Miles was in the open air at 
last, it was lightening vividly, and through 
his violet glasses he could see no sign of 
the chorister. Phil had grown tired of 
waiting, he thought, and had gone slowly 
in the direction of Hercules Buildings, un- 
mindful of the ride homeward that had been 
promised him ; and Folkestone Miles stepped 
out, confident of overtaking him before the 
Houses of Parliament were reached. 

But he failed to come up with him, or his 
weak sight had not stood him in good 
stead, or he had passed him, or the light- 
ning, which was very blue and vivid, had 
confused him on his way. He was not 
nervous about Phil, even when he found 
that he had reached home before the boy; 
he was a sharp walker, and of course had 
passed Phil, who was very lame just then. 
It was only half an hour afterward, three 
quarters, and then an hour, that there came 
to his slow mind the suspicion of foul play. 

CHAPTER VI. 
DISAPPEARANCE, 

Folkestone Miles sat up all that night, 
waiting and wishing for the coming of little 
Phil; but the choir boy was seen no more 
in Hercules Buildings, Lambeth. He had 
vanished like a ghost—leaving, ghost-like, 
also, not a clew by which he might be 
tracked. Those who had trapped him had 
managed their nefarious business neatly, 
and had vanished as completely “ into thin 
air” as the boy whom they had captured. 
Over the whole affair hung the black cur. 
tain, heavy and thick and pall-like, and 
there was no drawing it aside and seeing 
where Phil was. He was gone, and for 
good. 

He came not back to the organ‘st’s home; 
he was seen no more by Aunt Bella, who, 
pale, ill, and patient, was sure every morn- 
ing that she should hear of him betore 
nightfall, possibly see him; and thus buoyed 
up for a while her poor, vain hopes, though 
growing weaker every day along with 
them. Folkestone Miles, restless and ex- 
cited, called twice a week to see her, to 
ask if there were any news, to talk it over 
down-stairs with Mr. and Mrs. Broadbrook, 
and speculate with them concerning the 
great mystery, all three making wild guesses 
at the truth. 

‘‘He must be dead,” said Mr. Broad- 
brook, on one of those occasions. ‘‘ He 
would have surely found time to write to 
let us know somehow where he was. De- 
pend upon it, sir, that boy is dead.” 

‘*T don’t think so,” remarked Mr. Miles. 

‘* Murdered, probably. If ever I cut the 
hair of a murderer for threepence, I eut it 
that blessed night he kicked up such a row 
here!” said the barber. 

“Tt was not worth while to take all that 
trouble to murder Phil,” said Mr. Miles. 

‘* Perhaps there were estates coming to 
him,” suggested Mrs. Broadbrook, who had 
been reading ‘‘ penny dreadfuls,” in large 
quantities, and was a little weak in mind 
in consequence. 

“Yes; but who would have benefited by 
killing Phil?” said Mr. Broadbrook, critic- 
ally. 

‘“‘ The usurper,” wae his better half’s con- 
fident reply. 

‘*Who’s he? That father of his?” cried 





the barber, with a disparaging elevation of 
his nose. ‘* Well, he didn’t look much like 
one to me; although I must say I never 
saw a real usurper to my knowledge. 
What's he like, Mr. Miles?” 

Mr. Miles found it extremely difficult to 
describe, off-hand, a usurper’s personal 
appearance, and said he didn’t know for 
certain. From a histrionic point of view, 
he thought it was something in black velvet 
with a point lace collar. 

‘*Well, the boy’s murdered! said Mr. 
Broadbrook, firmly. ‘‘ You see if he isn’t. 
You wait.” 

‘* We shan’t see; and we must wait,” re- 
plied the organist, us he walked away 
thoughtfully. 

And seeing nothing and waiting in vain 
became the order of the day in Marsh Walk 
and Hercules Buildings, and with never a 
gleam of light to show the track through 
the mists. Mr. Broadbrook’s neighbors 
talked of it fora time, and then dismissed 
the subject; the choir boys wondered and 
wondered for a week or two, and then al- 
most forgot that Phil had ever lived; the 
choirmaster, a skeptical man, half believed 
that there had been an underhand plot to 
smuggle Phil off to another church at an ad- 
vanced rate of wage; and the vicar, still 
more skeptical, was quite sure of that ; for 
it was an old trick; the police laughed 
their heads nearly off at the station-house, 
and could see nothing alarming in a boy’s 
going away with his own father, and with- 
out the ceremony ot a formal farewell to a 
sleepy old aunt, and one or two people who 
seemed to know very little about him. 


And so time drifted by, and the hot, close, 
Summer time in Marsh Walk became the 
cooler Autumn which presently drifted into 
the mild, wet Winter for which that year 
was famous, even in crowded Lambeth, 
where the difference in the seasons is noted 
by the goods upon the coster’s barrows 
rather than by the changing tints, or fall of 
leaves, and the nights which ‘“ draw in,” 
as the phrase runs, are only regulated by 
the longer scores upon the dials of the gas- 
meters. And later in the Winter Bella 
Wharton died, and was buried by the par- 
ish, and Mr. and Mrs. Broadbrook officiated 
as chief mourners, and shut up shop to do 
honor to a lodger who had died very much 
in their debt, and yet with whom these 
wonderful folk were sorry to part. And 
later on still Mr. Broadbrook got more 
deeply into debt himself, and discovered 
that his landlord was a more merciless cred- 
itor than he had been to Phil’s aunt; for 
the brokers swooped down in earnest upon 
him at last, and out went the barber, his 
wife, and family in a strange hurry, and 
were seen no more in Mars! Walk or parts 
adjacent. ‘‘I wonder what’s become of old 
Broadbrook,” one or two people said at 
first—the landlord of the Jolly Gardeners, 
who missed a good customer, for one—and 
then the world spun round, and there were 
fresh faces in the crowd of struggling men 
and women, and ‘‘ Jones, Dealer in Second- 
hand Wearing Apparel, and Ladies’ Ward- 
robes Purchased” was printed over the 
premises, and announced in the windows 
where ‘‘Broadbrook’s Rose Oil for the Nur- 
sery” had offered its attractions to the 
passers-by in vain. 

To round off this portion of our little 
story, we may chronicle another change, 
although it did not happen till late in the 
Spring, when there were wall-flowers on 
the barrows, and green peas were sixpence 
a peck from the costermonger, if one were 
inclined to put faith in a measure the bot- 
tom of which was pushed upward when 
the peas were put in. Mr. Folkestone Miles 
left the church at Westminster ‘to better 
himself,” went in for a competition for an 
organist’s post at a fashionable church fur 
ther West, and got it, even to his own as- 
tonishment, not being quite certain wheth- 
er he was a clever fellow or not, but in- 
clined to think at times, and with a due 
amount of modesty, that he was not quite 
a fool. Hence Hercules Buildings knew 
him no longer, and the last of the charac- 
ters of our story passed away from Lam- 
beth, and, unlike the rest of them, began 
to prosper a little and to gather round him 
by degrees various well-paying pupils in the 
new neighborhood in Which he had pitched 
his tent. So, whilst some folk went down, 
others went up, in the see-saw tashion pat- 





ent to humanity. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MINSTRELS OF THE TYROL, 


A clear twelve months after the disap- 
pearance of Phil Wharton there was bright 
Summer weather down at the pleasant wa- 
tering-place of Tenby, in South Wales. The 
old town was full of company; in the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant there had 
never been so prosperous a season, and the 
North and South Sands were equally 
thronged with visitors, amusing them- 
selves, or being amused, working hard at 
sand digging, cavern exploring, fossil hunt- 
ing, energetic bathing, and desperate don- 
key riding, or taking it very easily in lazy 
happy groups of loungers and sprawlers on 
the sands or in the Castle grounds, listen. 
ing to the Tenby band, or those itinerant 
musicians, whose mission in life appeared 
to be to take the bread out of the mouths 
of the Tenby band by vigorous competition, 
and who had been lured thither on this oc- 
casion by the uews of Tenby’s doing well 
and being very full of company—of Mon- 
mouth and Cardiff folk, of Swansea swells, 
of the “fat of the land” from Birming- 
ham, Manchester and Liverpool, of the 
families from London, with time and money 
to spare for the long journey, and for set- 
tling down afterward, of the tourist from 
everywhere, with his clattering bicycle, tri- 
cycle, sociable, or, better than all, with his 
own sturdy legs to carry him up or down 
fair mountain side, cliff path, or valley, 
where anything on wheels would surely 
come to grief in this nubbly quarter of the 
kingdom. 

Into this romantic old Welsh watering- 
place there tramped, one bright morning, a 
band of singers and players who styled 
themselves ‘‘ The Minstrels of the Tyrol,” 
for no particular reason that was apparent, 
one man being a German, another unmis- 
takably French, and the rest as thoroughly 
English as any one could wish—unless it 
was in a faint attempt at a costume which 
might, by a stretch of imagination, be set 
down as Tyrolese, and which consisted in 
steeple-crowned hats, green cotton velvet 
jacketg and knece-breeches, and tricolor 
ribbons dangling from their shoulders and 
knees, and from the rims of their weather- 
beaten felt hats. 

They were eight in number, one man not 
a singing member of the corps, but a burly 
gentleman, who wandered about with a 
highly-polished shell, which was presented 
to each visitor who stopped to listen, and 
who, having contributed to the expenses of 
the management, was rewarded with a bow 
so elaborate and profound, and with a grin 
so wide and alligatorish, that the suspicion 
that all this was a burlesque of gratitude 
instinctively occurred to them. 

Nevertheless the ‘‘ Minstrels of the Tyrol” 
became popular favorites at Tenby, and 
were rewarded by so many sixpences and 
shilings that the rumor that they were coin- 
ing money began to circulate amongst the 
visitors. They became the favorites of the 
place—as itinerants will, under certain 
favorable conditions, and with some talent 
to raise them above the street standard of 
howling vagabonds; and their entertain- 
ment on the sands became extensively 
patronized, and was considered ‘‘ quite the 
fashion” to attend between the hours of 
twelve and one. 

These minstrels were clever in their way ; 
the Frenchman was an expert violinist, 
who played on bis instrument upside down, 
and fiddled away with extraordinary rapid- 
ity and precision; the German was a flutist 
of ability, and a third man worked the vio- 
loncello, less effectively, perhaps, but with 
a knowledge of time and tune that kept 
him in accord with his contemporaries. 
The remaining few were part-singers, and 
the chief attraction of the company; three 
voices were a little above the average of 
men singing out of doors for a living; but 
the fourth voice was of surprising sweet- 
ness and volume, a remarkable boy soprano 
voice, which took listeners off their guard 
and entranced them strangely. It was a 
voice out of the common run, indeed, and 
led to innumerable inquiries of the man 
with the shell, who shrugged his broad 
shoulders and showed his big white teeth, 
and thanked everybody for much advice 
and friendly suggestion, and gave every- 
body as much information as time would 
allow concerping his “ leetle son,” speaking 

in the broken English of his native White. 
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chapel; but imposing on a few folk, cred- 
ulous and unsuspicious. 

‘* Filippo Moriega was 4 clayver boy —a 
goot boy; yes, he should be trained by 
great masters soon some day, to be sure. 
That’s what he (Ludovic Moriega) was sav- 
ing for—taking a troupe round the country 
for—to make money to give Filippo—Gord 
bless him!—a musical education at Rome. 
Indeed, they were making their way to 
Rome now, the whole of them,” M. Mo- 
riega, senior, affirmed, as though Rome 
was somewhere round the corner, and 
South Wales was indubitably the nearest 
way to it. 

Filippo said very little himself, and it 
was found very difficult to say anything to 
him; he remained always in the center of 
the singers and players, a thin, pale-faced 
youth, with large gray eyes, and a very sad 
and thoughtful expression in them—a youth 
who walked witha crutch, and that with 
considerable difficulty, it was observed. 

‘* What a pity he is a cripple,” said many 

a sympathizer among the crowd which the 
** Minstrels of the Tyrol” drew about them; 
and ‘‘has he been acripple all his life?” 
was often the inquiry put to M. Moriega, 
who answered ‘ Ya’as,” unless his ques- 
tioner looked medical, when he said ‘‘ No, 
sa’ar,” with equal confidence, before he 
bowed himself from too many questions, 
which might become irksome and inquisi- 
torial. It was observed that none of the 
minstrels cared for too much questioning. 
They were in Tenby to sing and play, not 
to give autobiographical sketches of their 
career, and at times they were so haughty 
ani reserved that a few romantic minds 
had spread about the notion that they were 
foreign noblemen in disguise, Italian ref- 
ugees or Neapolitan wreckage, or a some- 
thing or other wrapped in mystery, 
although the maestro of the company was 
of the full proportions of an English navvy, 
and looked far more bulgy than aristocratic, 
even in his green cotton velvet smalls. 

It was one hot August morning, when the 
‘* Minstrels of the Tyrol” were playing and 
singing toa large audience on the South 
sands, that a lady and gentleman, attracted 
by the crowd and by the part-singing which 
was going on just then, left off walking 
hand-in-hand, in a slightly silly and senti- 
mental fashion, and strolled toward the 
center of attraction, 

‘* Something in your line, dear,” said the 
lady. 

** Yes, my darling love; so it is,” replied 
the gentleman. 

The affectionate couple stood at the back 
of the crowd and clasped hands together 
again; then the gentleman, who wore violet 
glasses on his nose, and a straw hat, encir- 
cled by a broad blue ribbon, on the extreme 
back of his head, rose on tiptoe and en- 
deavored to peer over the heads of the 
audience, and failing in his maneuver, 
being short of stature, to gain a clear view 
of the singers, began jumping about like a 
sportive kangaroo. 

**My dear Folkestone, whatever is it?”ex- 
claimed the lady, alarmed for the sanity of 
her brand new spouse and helpmate—not 
married more than forty-eight hours to him 
either, and coming all the way from West- 
minster Bridge Road, where the wedding 
had been celebrated, to this picturesque 
portion of South Wales to spend the honey- 
moon. 

‘* What's the matter? Oh! dear! What is 
it? Is it a fish bone? Won't you tell me?” 

‘It’s allright, Fanny. It isn’t a bone in 
my throat; it’s the voice; it’s—it’s that 
boy! he exclaimed, incoherently, and con- 
tinuing to jump. 

‘*In"your throat? Aboy? Oh! Folkes- 
tone! What do you mean?” 

‘Tt’s Philip Wharton, you know—the 
missing lad. I'll swear it is, by thunder!” 
exclaimed the excited organist. ‘Fanny, 
we must part!” 

‘Oh! mercy!” 

‘For a few minutes; perhaps for half- 
an-hour, or till dinner-time. Don’t fret; 
don’t stop me. Please let go the pocket of 
my jacket, Fanny, or [ shall rip. I must 
know all the truth!” 

And, with a sudden dive into the crowd, 
unprepared for so unceremonious an attack 
in the rear, Folkestone Miles plunged his 
way into the front rank, and stood glaring 
through his glasses at the singers, deaf to 
the objurgations and protests of several 





ladies and gentlemen, astonished, shocked 
and indignant at his rudeness, and hurling 
‘* Well-I’m-sures” and ‘ I-never-dids” on 
all sides at him. But he paid no heed to 
them—did not even hear them. 

Yes, that was surely Philip Wharton! 
Little Phil, of Marsh Walk—the lad who 
had been spirited away from him, carried 
off twelve months ago almost to the very 
day. But Phil did not recognize him, 
although he stood exactly in front of him, 
and Folkestone’s glasses should have heen 
a landmark and areminiscence. Folkestone 
could have run forward and shaken hands 
with him-—even have hugged him to his 
breast in the joy of the discovery; but a 
second and wiser impulse warned hiim to 
be careful. If it should be necessary to 
get Phil away from them, if Phil was a 
prisoner and anxious to escape, if he had 
not joined this band of singers and players 
of his own free will, he, Folkestone Miles, 
must not let any excitement betray him to 
this crew. He would simply stand there 
directly in front of Phil until he was recog- 
nized by the lad. There would be plenty 
of time to act afterward, he thought. 

But Phil did not recognize him. Gentle- 
men in neutral tinted glasses, blue, violet, 
or black, were not uncommon in August 
by the seaside when the sun’s glare was 
powerful, and Phil had got used to them 
now, although they had made him start 
more than once in the grim early days of 
his strange wanderings. And the present 
Folkestone Miles was so wholly unlike the 
little, shabby, rusty black-frocked young 
man by whose side he had trotted in the 
old Lambeth days, that he could not asso- 
ciate the organist of St. Eustace with a 
straw hat, pilot jacket, a pair of baggy 
white flannel trousers and sand shoes of a 
dazzling brown. That was a wholly fes- 
tive figure, foreign to Hercules Buildings 
and the life within fifty miles of it. This 
was holiday time, and there had been no 
holiday in Lambeth for Folkestone Miles, 
any more than for Phil Wharton. 


The boy glanced once at him from under- 
neath his broad felt brim, and went on with 
his singing calmly and unconsciously; and 
the thought that he might be mistaken 
crossed the mind of the organist. Phil 
was not so tall, not quite so pale and thin as 
that, and not a youth scarcely able to put 
the tip of one foot to the ground—the 
crutch was against him, and the costume, 
and the place in which he was. But that 
voice, thought Mr. Miles. With his ears 
attuned to music very keenly, and with a 
memory for voices that had music in them 
preternaturally strong, was it possible he 
should be deceived? Phil’s was an un- 
common voice, too; he had had strange 
dreams of what Phil’s voice might turn out 
one of these fine days if it were cared for 
properly and fairly trained; it had been, 
as a soprano in a church choir, a remark- 
able voice; it was on these bright sands, 
and with a sea breeze interfering with it, 
still more remarkable that day. 

Yes; it must be Phil. But why did not 
Phil recognize him as readily as he had 
recognized Phil, thought Folkestone Miles, 
not taking into account the extraordinary 
‘*character” of his tourist suit, and the 
complete disguise it wasto him. Presently 
an idea seized him; he would beat time 
with a copy of that day’s Birmingham 
Post, which he carried in hishand. He had 
a demonstrative way of beating time, and 
the choir boys had often giggled at it, when 
he had been called upon to act as deputy in 
the choir-master’s absence, and Phil had 
laughed, too, or sat and stared at him with 
wonder when he was extra energetic, which 
had occurred more than once in his lodg- 
ings in Hercules Buildings. 

Folkestone Miles rolled up his newspaper 
and began, to the evident astonishment and 
disgust of the Tyrolese. There was a little 
tittering amongst the ccmmunity around 
him; ‘a musical enthusiast,” said one, and 
‘*drunk so early inthe morning! Dread- 
ful!’ was the verdict of the charitable 
majority. When he had executed a par- 
ticular flourish with his extempore ddton, 
and stamped wildly upon the sand—sending 
a dense shower of gritty particles over a 
basket of very sticky tarts which a youth 
was purveying around the circle—the boy, 
Filippo Moriega, or Phil Wharton, turned 

suddenly very white, dropped his crutch, 
and left off singing. ~ 





It was only for an instant; but Mr. Miles 
knew that he had been recognized, although 
Phil was strangely impassive the instant af- 
terward,and wert on singing very calmly, as 
though nothing remarkable had occurred 
to disturb his equanimity. 

Folkestone Miles left off beating time, 
put a shilling into the shell which Signor 
Ludovic Moriega presented to him sudden- 
ly, with his usual bow and broad grimace, 
and with an extra keen look at him from 
head to foot, as an object of great interest. 
Folkestone backed his way out of the 
crowd and rejoined his anxious wife, who 
was inclined to reproach him, and to sob 
upon his shoulder in the light of day. 

‘*T—I didn’t think you would desert me 
like this; and so soon, too!” she cried. 
‘*Oh! why did { leave home?” 

‘*My prec¢ious one, haven’t I explained? 
Dou’t you remember all about little Phil 
Wharton?” he exclaimed. 

‘“Yes—yes. I think Ido. But és this— 
this a time—to be running after dirty 
boys?” 

‘*My dear Fanny, we must save him. 
We—they’re going. Good gracious!” And 
away darted the excitable organist again, 
as the crowd separated, and the min- 
strels one by one plodded across the 
deep sands toward the High Street. 
The boy with the crutch was the last 
of them, and Folkestone had increased 
his pace to get to his side and say a few 
words, when the big fellow, like a shabby 
cotton-velvet brigand as he was, suddenly 
strode back and took up his position on the 
right of his son, clutching at Phil’s arm, 
dragging it through his own, and glancing 
back ut Folkestone Miles, who was stealthily 
approaching. 

‘*T know that man,” Foxy growled in the 
ear of bis offspring, ‘‘and so do you. So 
take care what you're about. Do you 
hear?” 
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BEN, THE NEWSBOY. 


BY MARIA BOWEN ONAPIN. 





“ Here you are! Times, Tribune or Herald? 
Will I carry your bag through the street? 
All right! For I’m stuck on these papers, 
And your quarter’ll just get me a treat. 


**No! I haint got much learnin’, Mister ; 
Don’t suppose I could read for a cent! 
Go to church? I haint been thar lalely. 
Disremember, I guess, when I went! 


‘The fact is, my goodness won’t hurt me, 
We're a bad lot, Sir, knockin’ about ; 
And I don’t take stock in the innin’s, 
Since my poor little Tim war caught out. 


“Who war Tim? Why, my little pard, Sir, 
Who’s been dead for a year or two now. 
He gave up a-fightin’ to live, Sir, 
Long afore he had really learned how. 


* You ’ud like to hear allabout him? 
It aint much of a story to tell, 
And somehow w’en I’se talkin’ o’ Tim, Sir, 
Why—lI can’t see my way very well. 


** Will I cross with you on the Ferry, 
Tell yer all about Tim on the way? 
Well, yes; for I haint no engagement 
Very pressin’ on Wall Street to-day. 


“T didn’t start out for to like him ; 
But the cuss was so awfully small ; 
*Twas rough on him all by himself, Sir, 
And his pipe was a poor one to call, . 


‘* Well, I licked a feller who hit him, 
And we chipped in as pards from that day ; 
And if ever I had to go leave him, 
‘T'll be waitin’ for you, Ben!’ he'd say. 


‘We'd been pards a Summer and Winter, 
When I seed he warn’t feelin’ so fine ; 

I knowed thar was suthin’ the matter, 
Though yer doctorin’ aint in my line. 


**T tried to be good to him, Mister ; 
Yer see he war all ’at I had; 
But times was as hard as the Winter ; 
And the young un got terrible bad. 


“One night we was dowu on some bales, Sir, 
And says Tim: ‘ Ben, I’se goin’ to die! 
And Mother, she’s gone up to Heaven ; 
But I never can get up so high!’ 


** And that seemed to trouble him dreadful ; 
And the stars they did look far away ; 
And he was so small and so weak, Sir, 
Then says he: ‘ Ben, I’se goim’ to pray !’ 


‘* He kneeled on the bales alongside me, 
And he turned his pale face to the sky, 
While the stars looked down on him, smilin’, 
Asif glad that my young un should die! 


. changed 





*** Please, Mister, I’se Tim, and Ise tired ! 
And they aint never teached me to fly ; 
Would you let Mother come for me, please, 
Just to carry me up to the sky? 


*** And, then, though I hasn’t been pious, 
And this aint very much of a prayer, 
I'll be good along of my Mother, 
If you'll let me in wid her, up there !’ 


“* He laid down quite happy beside me: 
‘There! I guess that’ll make it all right. 
There’ll be room for such a small feller. 
I'll be waitin’ for you, Ben. Good-night!’ 


‘* That’s all that he said ; ev’ry word, Sir ; 
And he laid down his poor, tired head, 
And we slept alongside of each other ; 
But my Tim in the mornin’ war dead ! 


** And sometimes when I’s almost asleep, 
I can just hear the little un call 
Through the dark, like as if from the stars : 
‘Tl be waitin’ for you, Ben!’ That’s all!” 
PomFREtT, Conn. 
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A BOY WHO PAID HIS DEBTS. 


BY MARGARET BERTHA WRIGIIT. 











GREEN’s grocery store was near Mr. Ut- 
ley’s house, and: Ned had lately grown quite 
old and wise enough to go there alone upon 
errands. 

The great charm of Green’s grocery for 
Ned was its windows; for Mr. Green was 
really an artist in window decoration. No 
grocery windows in the whole town were 
so attractively arranged as his, or so often 
in decoration. Sometimes the 
central decoration would be a delicate dis- 
play of foreiga fruits, oranges, lemons, figs, 
dates, etc., around which circled a sort of 
halo of raisins, dried currants, colossal 
prunes, and sugared citron and ginger. 
Sometimes tempting jars of jelly and jam, 
of every name and color, would be the heart 
of the great flower, and every sort of sweet, 
fancy biscuits the petals. Sometimes sugars 
would be the main feature, and Ned, press- 
ing his pug nose flat against the large pane, 
would wonder to himself into which box, 
the central one full of maple sugar, or one 
of the circling ones of Demarara or 
** double-refined,” he would plunge his fist, 
should fire break out on the premises, and 
destruction be let loose upon those win- 
dows. 

It was Monday morning. Clean and 
bright as a new silver dollar, Ned was on 
his way to school. He was five minutes 
earlier than usual, therefore had quite time 
enough to stop a little while, and see what 
delightful change Mr. Green had made in 
his windows since the pea-nuts, pecans, 
tilberts, walnuts and figs of Saturday night. 

There was a change. Such raisins he had 
never seen in all his life, as these great fat, 
imposing looking ones, that spread them- 
selves, very much at their ease, upon dry 
branches, over a background of artistically 
mingled brown nuts. 

**My!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Phose raisins 
are like some grapes in our family Bible 
phwat they call ‘clusters of Eskle,’ and 
phwat takes two men to carry ’em! Don’t 
I just wish I were Mr. Green’s little boy!” 

Ned looked lingeringly and long at those 
raisins. Mr. Green, inside, said to his 
clerk: 

‘‘Look a here, Joe! If eyes could eat, 
what a jolly stomach-ache Mr. Utley’s 
youngster would get!” 

All through his lessons that morning, 
Ned seemed, if not more thoughtful, at 
least less mischievous than usual. 

On his way home at noon he marched 
straight into Mr. Green’s store. 

‘*My mother has sent me for some of 
your very best raisins, Mr. Green,” he said. 

‘All right, my little man. How many 
does she want?” 

‘*Oh, about phree!” answered Ned with 
affectation of great carelessness. 

Mr. Green carefully selected three raisins 
from the window. He then carefully 
weighed them, carefully didthem upina 
brown paper parcel, carefully tied the par- 
cel with twine and carefully presented it 
to Ned. 

‘* To be charged,” said Ned, importantly, 
as he walked away. 

That same afternoon Mr. Utley stopped 
in at Green’s grocery to leave: an order. 
The moment he appeared, Mr. Green ex- 
ploded with laughter. Then he told Mr. 
Utley the funny joke about Ned’s whole- 


sale purchase of raisins. Mr. Utley looked 


grave. 
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‘*My poor boy has been weaker than a 
temptation!” he said to himself. ‘How 
canI give him a lesson that punishment 
always follows wrong doing?” 

As Ned returned from school that after- 
noon, Mr. Green stood in his door. 

‘*] find that your mother has no longer 
an account with me, Neddie,” he said. ‘‘So 
you will oblige me by bringing the money 
for those raisins on your way to school to- 
morrow morning.” 

Ned was thunderstruck. He had scarce- 
ly realized before that Mr. Green was paid 
for his groceries. He had a sort of dim 
idea that the grocer was a general benefac- 
tor of humanity, who dispensed his goods 
for the general benefit of the public, with- 
out thought of selfish gain. All the after- 
noon long the thought had been tormenting 
his heart. What a strapping, horrid, big 
lie to have told, but it had never occurred to 
him before that, as well as disgracing him- 
self by adeliverate lie, he had got posses- 
sion of something that really belonged to 
another, and that must be paid for before j¢ 
could be his. 

‘‘Am Ia stealer as well as a tell-a-lie-er?” 
flashed sharply through his brain. 

‘* You ought to have seen the poor little 
chap’s chin drop,” said Mr. Green to Joe. 
“‘T declare, if twarn’t for Mr. Utley I'd 
a wished I hadn’ta done it. He just said 
‘Oh! and took to his legs like a rabbit.” 

Ned went straight to his savings bank. It 
was deplorably light and perfectly empty. 
He remembered then that he had shaken 
out its last cent on Saturday morning to 
buy jujube paste, and that it hal never 
held more than two cents ata time since 
he had owned it. He was very downcast, 
and his conscience never ceased crying 
‘* stealer as well as tell-a-lie-er.” 

When Mrs. Utley went up-stairs to her 
room that night, she thought she heard 
sounds of crying from Ned’s bed. She con- 
cluded herself mistaken, however, when 
Ned called to her: 

‘“Mamma, how much do raisins cost?” 

She thought him dreaming and answered 
lightly : 

‘* That depends, dear. The best are some- 
times as high as twenty-five cents. 

* Twenty-five cents! And I had PHREE!” 
groaned the boy to his pillow. 

Till nearly morning he lay awake trying to 
find out the cost of three raisins at twenty- 
five cents apiece. He had not made the 
calculation any closer than that it was more 
money than he had ever seen in his life, or 
ever expected to. When he started for 
school, Mr. Green stood in his door. 


‘* Have you brought me my money for 
the raisins?” fie asked, gravely. 

‘* There wasn’t any in my bank!” said the 
frightened boy. 

‘** And he just swung them little legs of 
his like castanetter,” chuckled Mr. Green, 
telling the incident to Joe. 

Poor Ned missed every one of his lessons 
that forenoon, and went from the head to 
the foot of his class. He returned sorrow- 
fully at noon, looking sharply ahead to see 
if anybody stood in Mr. Green’s door. The 
coast seemed clear, and he was rushing by, 
as Mr. Green told Joe ‘like a chicken to a 
dough pan,” when that fatal person called 
to him: a 

‘“‘Ned Utley! Ned Utley! You haven't 
paid me for those raisins!” 

There was really little need for Mr. Green 
to trouble himself so much; for two voices 
were ringing incessantly in Ned’s ears, one 
crying: 

‘* Stealer and tell-a-lie-er!” 

The other: 

‘*You owe Mr. Green about a billion 
cents for phose raisins!” 

He pondered deeply every night before 
he fell asleep, upon the ways and means 
by which a boy of eight could earn money. 

He surprised his mother when she passed 
his door, by calling out: 

‘‘Mamma, did you ever hear of a boy 
who earned a billion cents by picking up 
oldiron?” And made his father smile be- 
hind his newspaper, by asking gravely at 
breakfast ; 

‘Papa, how long would it take me to 
get a drillion cents if I went without salt 
on my potaters?” 


He grew into deep disgrace at school by- 


being always late. Green’s grocery store had 
become such a terror to him that he took 
roundabout ways to avoid passing it. He 





no longer enjoyed the old pleasure of look- 
ing into those marvelous windows, and the 
very thought of raisins made his heart go 
pit-a-pat, as if a small trip-hammer worked 
unéer his little jacket. 

Unfortunately that trip-hammer worked 
pretty often; for, somehow or other, he was 
always running upon Mr. Green in all sorts 
of unexpected places. Once he ran against 
him at the very school-house door; once or 
twice he met him on the most out-of-the 
way (to him) road he could take to school; 
once that terrible person accosted him as 
he was swinging on his own father’s gate. 
And never did that awful Mr. Green see 
him that, with continually increasing sever- 
ity, he did not say: 

‘‘Ned Utley, you owe me for my rais- 
ins!” 

‘* Anyhow, I can have a little peace on 
Sundays!” poor Ned comforted himself. 

That very day, walking to church be- 
tween’his father and mother, Ned was ap- 
palled by the sight of Mr. Green, looking 
a tremendous swell in his best clothes, and 
walking toward the Methodist Church, 
while Ned was headed for the Baptist. 
They met, and for a moment his tyrant 
held poor Ned with glittering eye before he 
said ; 

‘Mr. Utley, may I speak a word to your 
son in private?” 

‘** Not to-day, if you please, Mr. Green,” 
answered Ned’s papa. ‘I think we will 
leave him in the possession of a tranquil 
mind for to-day at least.” 

Ned did not understand these big words, 
and wondered why everybody smiled. 

His mind was not tranquil, however, 
unless the word meant ‘‘ unhappy”; for all 
through sermon time, as well as in Sunday- 
school, he kept thinking, ‘“‘I am _ not 
safe even on Sundays,” while a voice 
kept crying; ‘Stealer as well as tell a lie-er.” 

The next morning was the first day of the 
Summer vacation. Mr. Green had scarcely 
entered his store when he saw Ned Utley 
leaning against a sugar barrel. 

“Mr. Green,” said the child, timidly, 
and yet with determination, ‘I bought 
phose raisins ’thout my mother knowing 
anything about ’em, Will you let me work 
for you all this vacation, and all the vaca- 
tions I’m goin’ to have till I’m a big man, 
and pay for the raisins? To-night, after I 
go home from work, I'll tell Papa and 
Mamma how I lied and stealed; but I want 
to begin work first.” 

(‘‘He looked about knee-high to a grass- 
hopper,” chuckled Mr, Green, afterward; 
‘*but he felt as fierce as a rabbit!”) 

‘Strip up your sleeves, then, my man!” 

So Neddie bared his white arm. 

‘* Now sweep out the store!” 

So Ned struggled with the big broom till 
his brow was wet. And at the end of five 
minutes Mr. Green frowned savagely, and 
said: 

** Put up the broom; I’ve other work for 
you! Pick out three of the very biggest 
and handsomest bunches of raisins in that 
window.” 

So Ned blushed, but selected. 

‘*Now, vamose, Ned, my boy!”, said 
Mr. Green, grinning, and patting the boy's 
head. ‘‘ You’ve worked a little over time. 
Take your pay in raisins,” 

‘“PHWAT!” said Ned. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ada- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York, 





PECULIAR CROSSES, 


(1.) 


15 16 17 18 19 20 7 22 23 24 25 26 27 


1, 2, 8, 4, 5, to choose for office. 

6. 7, a goddess, worshiped under the name of 
Isis. 

7, 8, 9, single in number. 

11, 12, 13, 14, a circlet. 

1—14, efforts to secure an election. 

15, 16, 17, 18, Scotch word for very. 

20, 7, 22, 28, a stronghold or citadel, 





24, 25, 26, 27, capable of doing. 
15—27, in an uneasy state. 


(2.) 1 
a 

3 

‘4 

5 


6 
15 16 17 18 19 20 7 22 28 24 25 26 27 


1, 2, a Latin preposition for fo, 
8, 4, 5, front of an army, 

7, 8, 9, time from birth, 

11, 12, a pronoun, 

13, 14, a suffix meaning like. 
1—14, profitably. 

15, 16, a perfix coinciding with in. 
17, 18, 19, division in music. 

7, 22, a conjunction. 

24, 25, 26, the human race, 
15—27, perplexity, confusion. 


(3.) 1 


1, 2, 3, 4, a prefix meaning opposed to, 

5, 6, 7, three. 

10, 11, 12, a resinous substance obtained from 
pine, 

14, 15, an article. 

16, 17, part of the verb am or be. 

1—18, opposed to the doctrine of the Trinity, 

19, 20, 21, a perfix denoting evil. 

21, 22, 23, a small box. 

25, 26, a preposition. 

30, 31, 32, a rodent, 

34, 35, a preposition, 

19—35, bad management of affairs, 

FE. J. F. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 15TH 
DOUBLE ZIGZAG, 
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FLOWER BLANKS. 


1. Touch me not; 2, broom; 3, rue; 4, balm; 
5, mint; 6, rush; 7, sorrel; 8, bay. 


A WONDERFUL SUBSTANCE. 

Tux results which are attending the adminis- 
tration by Dre. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, of their Compound Oxygen 
for chronic diseases, give new surprise to th 
patients and physicians every day. Nothing like 
these results has heretofore been known in the 
treatment of disease. If you have any ailment 
about which you are concerned, write to them 
for information about their new Treatment, and 
it will be promptly furnished. 


Ir you want the best Ljquid Glue manufactured 
insist on having Le Page’s. 
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SHOE. 


Gentto any Partof 
the United States 






Manufactured by 


AE Ta skeR 


991 $ 993 Fullon Streef, 


Near St. James Place, 
BROGKLYN, N. ¥. 


4x Send for Descriptive Catalogue.-@e 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breaktist Coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. & CO., Dorchester, Mass 

















“DIETZ” 
TUBULAR 


HEATERS. 


Heats and Lights 





EIGHT INCHES OF FLAME. 
ONE CENT AN HOUR. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 


Send for Circular. 


R. E. DIETZ, 76 Fulton St., W. ¥. 





RET ARLE, ED Bla sitar PED Simos peck 
printing. Cir- for a book of ages of blank 
cular sent free. type, cuts, ac. cards, !Ncents. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 10 


STUDEBAKER Gvrisves, fia", ‘thas 


Palace Repository, 283 State Street, On1cAGo, ILL, 


urray Street, New York. 








THE QUESTION 


OF THE HOUR, 


Before Every Parent and Earnest Teacher : 
“ READING SHALL I PLACE IN THE HANDS OF MY BOYS AND 
tas” RLS, THAT IS BRIGHT, ATTRACTIVE, ENTERTAINING, 
INSTRUCTIVE, ELEVATING, STRENGTHENING ?” 


PUPILS’ COMPANI ON; 


Is JUST SUCH A MAGAZINE. 
It is an Illustrated Monthly, devoted to the Iaterest of Boys and Girls, in school and out. 


Price FIFTY CENTS per 


Year. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR 1885, VOL. LUI. 
STORIES FROM ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 


Sketches of Noted Places, Travels, etc. Illustrated. 

Instructive Sketches of Great Men. With Portraits. 

Latics from “ The Doctor” upon Physiology and 
giene. 


y 
uesti newers in the Question Box. Con- 
Queene Gy Subaiost: "ary popular atone 
Pupil’s Post-office, with many Letters each Month. 


Interesting School Songs, with — iad 
tories Genera} and Poems suita or 
. Fee Gee on poe ons. 





Pleasing Stories of a Great Family. (Grammar.)~ 

Interesting Talks upon Geography, Phil: (with 
Ser Fiae, eae ara ae 

Biouie About the Abgnse our Laws wy 

Arete si icmiosttions oy the Boys snd Garis: 


nee fc a 


4 Pa- 
00 eT ETL ODMEARION ie indorsed vzet'af out young folks at heart eyes sweats 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE, AND COMMENCE WITH THE JANUARY NUMBEB. 


If not satisfactory, we will return the money. 


; Yean, Ong Copy FRxe with Every Frve Susscnirrions. Sample Copy, if desired, 
a = aa receipt of three stamps 


sent to any 2c. 


“A good magazine will supplement the work and influence of parent, pastor or teacher tos wonderful 
: 2 ADDRESS, 
Cc. W. HAGAR, Publisher, 697 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Farm and Garden. 


Avricultural Editor wili be giad lo recewe any 

practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel eveciaily interested } 


A FEW PRACTICAL NOTES OUT 
OF 1884. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





1. Puant your butter or string beans in your 
corn bills just after the corn peeps up. It will 
not lessen your cern crop, but you will get a 
nearly full crop of beans, which sell at $1.50 per 
bushel. 

2. It is utterly useless to expect smooth pota- 
toes after fresh barn-yard manure, Whatever 
be the direct cause of the scab, ita conditions 
are furnished by the manure, 

3. Kerosene in emulsion is the best, if not the 
only, insecticide. It must be applied carefully ; 
one spoonful to a gallon of water. 

4. The late cherries should be planted more 
largely in place of the eariy varieties ; they are 
very little disturbed by birds who are in July 
busy with berries, 

5. Currants, to be freed of worms, must be 
dusted with hellebore early; and if gooseberries 
are grown beside the currants, the worms will 
first appear on the gooseberries, and can then 
be killed. 

6. In no way can so great average loss be in- 
curred as by having a short supply of water on 
afarm. In nothing is investment more paying 
than in deep, perennial wells. 

7. Plant your plum-trees close about your 
house and barn; and plant them close together, 
not more than ten or twelve feet apart. You 
can then shake them readily in curculio time, 
and every year get a load of fruit. Never allow 
a black knot to remain a week after it is dis- 
covered. Lf the branch is small, cut it off six 
inches below the knot. If the branch be large, 
cut deeply in, and shave it wholly out. 

8. If youdo not cultivate fruit trees, keeping 
off suckers, you simply wasie money in planting 
them, You can’t ¢at plums by sitting still and 
opening your mouth, Apple trees are the 
hardiest of all trees to grow well and make fully 
profitable. 

9% The list of profitable apples is not over one 
dozen for any locality. With me profit is in the 
following ratio: (1) Kirkland, (2) Baldwin, (3) 
Spy, (4) Greening, (5) Pound Sweet, (6) 
Astrachan, (7) Roxbury Russet, (4) White Pip- 
pin, York Pippin, ete., ete. 

10. Pine trees damaged by borers should be 
cut off at about six feet from the ground, where 
the borers enter, and the limbs below headed in 
symmetrically. They will in five years have 
formed a new and superb head, horizontal 
limbs rising to a perpendicular very handsomely. 
The borer is spoiling most of the fine pinesin the 
Atlantic States, They can all be saved that have 
heads to the ground. 

11, Don’t overfeed your trees and berries; 
nor even your vegetables, They all need food, 
but not to be stuffed until dyspeptic. Raspber- 
ries and blackberries prefer muck and sand to 
manure from the yard. Weeds rotted are good 
for them. Kotted chips and sawdust, especially 
the latter, after being used asa stable bedding. 
Better mulch with muck and ashes. Small gar- 
dena are, if cared for at all, generally overfed, 
The conditions are provided for fungoid growth 
aud blight. Worms are bred and fed at the 
roots in the same manner. Dyspeptic plants 
drop their leaves out, But cultivate and mulch, 
and keep it up. 

12. Sowed cornu as a steady feed, or oftener 
than once a day, is injurivous to flow of milk, 
Cottonseed meal is the best stimulant and milk 
producer I have yet found. Two quarts per 
day is sufficient for a cow fed on hay or grass, 
Rules for feeding stock are, however, a deceit. 
It needs brains. 

13. Varieties of sweet corn that form ears five 
feet from the ground are obtainable, and near a 
hen-yard are invaluable. But hens fed two 
hearty meals—one of them very early in the 
morning-—wili let alone any garden. My hens 
now, tifty of them, are never shut up, and do 
almost no damage in a year; but irregularly 
fed hens are worse than cattle to destroy, 

14. Plant the Lindley grape. It is the best of 
Roger's Hybrids that is hardy, and far ahead of 
Moore's Early, ripening with me with Moore's, 

15. Fail planting is the best for trees and 
sbrubs, if done early. It does not matter if 
leaves are still on the limbs if growth is wholly 
stopped, The leaves are mpe by October Ist, and 
will soon drop off without exhausting the trees, 
Spring planting is liable to injury from early 
droughts, or any dry spell during the Summer. 
But Fall planting must not be done in wet soil. 

16. Pick and house vegetables early. Nothing 
is benefited by frost except vegetable oysters, 
parsnips, and turmips. Squashes especially are 
injured by frost. 

17. Top-dress meadows with manure before the 
Fall rains, Lt is easy drawing before the ground 
is soft, There is almost always a wet spell in 
early October. If you wait til! November, the 
sod is cut up, 





18, If you intend to do any thinning, study it 
out thoroughly before the leaves fall; or you 
will make serious mistakes. 

19, When you set apple or other fruit trees, 
one of the most important rules is: Don’t set 
too deep; but after pounding down the dirt on a 
level, hill up with loose dirt. This will serve as 
a mulch, and will soon work off. 

20. When you stop hoeing crops, hoe weeds, 
Millions of seeds ripen and strew the farm, after 
the hoes are put away. This makes future work, 
All weeds should be put in compost, or flung 
into the middle of the barnyard, 

21, Whatever you intend your children to co 
for a living, thoroughly instruct them in the art 
and science of horticulture. In no way can you 
ro absolutely insure them in healthy ways of 
thinking and feeling. 

CLiInTon, N. Y. 
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FARM HINTS FOR JANUARY. 


Dunine the long Winter evenings our readers 
should take the opportunity of meeting with 
their brother farmers and neighbors, either at 
the Grange, or farmers’ club, or at their homes, 
and compare notes with them, that each may 
wet the benefit of the other’s experience. If 
they have tried new tools, new seeds or fertili- 
zers, or new Inethods, and have found a profit in 
80 doing, they will usually be ready to impart 
their knowledge, and as “not all wisdom is 
given to one man,” it will enable all to profit by 
the wisdom cach one has gained ; and, im trying 
to gain information, no farmer should hesitate 
also to impart such as he may have, 

A task to be attended to as carly as possible in 
the year is the engaging of the help which will 
be needed upon the farm. If a good man is 
known to have become accustomed to the farm 
and the ways of the farmer, he will usually be 
worth more in his old position than a new man, 
who would have to be watched and taught until 
the season isover, ** Better the faults we know 
than those we know not of” ; and it is not a good 
sign for the farmer to be frequently changing 
his help, or for the help to be seeking new loca- 
tions every season, Very often the farm laborer 
willwork much cheaper if he is hired for the 
year than if only employed for a season of 
six or eight months ; and it is a small farm which 
will not allow of the keeping of one hired man 
the year round, or it must be an unprofitable 
one, He who delays engaging his help until 
after all the best hands are engaged, frequently 
has to take up with such as others do not want. 
Eye servants who cannot be trusted to work 
alone ; ignorant men, who cannot do work prop- 
erly, Without a better man to show them; pas 
sionate men, who willabuse cattle and teams and 
break tools whenever anything does not go 
right; unsteady men, who are sure not to be on 
hand just when work is most driving-~all these 
are dear helps atany price, and he who has to 
accept them had better at once reduce his work 
to such a point that he can get along without 
help. 


This month the most important part of the 
farm work will be the care of the animals at the 
barns. The necessity of regular hours of feed- 
ing, and of frequent changes of the varietics cf 
food in order to tempt the appetite, can hardly 
be too often urged. Regard the animal! as a ma- 
chine to convert fodder into meat, milk or labor, 
and the more food or fuel the machine can be 
made to use up, the greater the profit of the ma- 
chine, if sufticient judgment is used not to break 
the machine down by overwork. With warm and 
well-lighted stables, ventilated, but so arranged 
that no direct draught can reach the animals 
when standing or lying down (especially 
the latter), dry yards well sheltered from the 
prevailing winds, in which they can take a few 
hours’ exercise on warm and pleasant days, and 
plenty oi pure water, there is little danger of 
injury from overfeeding with good food, though 
itis not well to use too much of the bighly 
nutritious grains, or of oil meal, particularly for 
those that are expected to drop calves in the 
Spring, or for the horses and oxen that are not 
working hard now. 

Where large flocks of sheep are kept they 
should be assorted now, and the weaker ones, 
or those who do not seem to be thriving well, 
should be separated from the rest, and given a 
little better hay, a few roots, or an extra allow- 
ance of grain. If this is not done, they will be 
crowded to the wall, and get poorer fare than 
the rest. Thus they will rapidly grow poorer, 
and probably die before Spring. By a little 
care, however, they can be made to gain so that 
in the Spring they will be able to take their 
chance with the rest. It is nota good plan to 
allow the last Spring Jambs to run with the 
older sheep, as at about a year old they shed 
their two front teeth, and at that time they need 
extra care, being unable to chew the coarse fod- 
der as well as the older ones, whose teeth have 
been renewed. They also begin, in the South- 
downs and other rapid growing breeds, to lose 
their teeth at six or seven yeacs old, and, unless 
extra good and apparently in thrifty condition, 
should be fitted for the butcher at that age, 





though they often may live, if taken good care 
of, until ten or twelve years old. After six, 
however, they should be looked after closely, and 
favored in food if they seem not to thrive well. 
The same care in separating a drove of swine 
and favoring the weaker ones will enable them 
to be kept at a profit, while without it a part of 
the drove will be found no larger in the Spring 
than they were in the Fall; in fact. it is not well 
to keep more than three or four pigs in one pen, 
as their habit of crowding together when they 
lie down makes them too warm if their sleeping 
place is as warm as it should be ; andif it is not, 
they crowd and fight for the inside places, and 
the weaker pig will sufferin the quarrel for the 
bed as much as at the trough for food. 

The cow stables should be so arranged, by pate 
titions or otherwise, that no cow can steal 
the food from her neighbor or worry her by 
threatening with her horns. Cows are often 
complained of as being unprofitable and pocr 
milkers when at the barn, for no reason except- 
ing that they do not get enough food, as some 
‘“naster” cow stands next to them and robs 
them of the half of their rations, or, at least, 
forces them to cat in fear and trembling all the 
time. 


With a daily demand for 45,000,000 eggs in the 
United States, and an importation of over 50,000 
dozen from Europe each week, while eggs 
brought into our large cities by farmers who 
have a reputation for having them strictly fresh 
every week are readily sold for about a half 
dollar a dozen, it will certainly pay to give the 
poultry a little extra care. Every one knows 
what a hen-house shoula be —so warm that it will 
never freeze inside, clean and with plenty of 
sunlight ; but how few provide such quarters for 
them, There has been great improvement in 
the treatment of fowl within a few years past, 
and the time may come when the farmer who 
allows his hens to be out in cold and stormy 
weather, and to eat snow to quench their thirst, 
will be considered as barbarous as he who should 
treat his young stock in the same way, anda 
flock of lousy hens will be considered as dis- 
graceful to the owner as a herd of lousy calves, 
Old farmers can recollect when young cattle 
were wintered in open sheds and fed at the straw 
or bog-hay stack, and when the common excuse 
for their unthriftiness was the vermin that were 
on them, It was thought good treatment enough 
for calves and colts, and to give them better 
care was pampering and spoiling their constitu- 
tions. As this has changed for the better, it may 
be possible to improve the condition of the 
poultry Louses, and get better treatment for their 
inmates, Let those who say that poultry does 
not pay’ go to work and clean up the hen-house ; 
give the walls a coat of whitewash, and the nests 
and roosts a brushing with kerosene ; remove the 
manure under the roosts, and give a supply of 
clean, dry earth, or wood ashes, for them to wal- 
low in; give them hot dough or boiled potatoes 
mixed with meal or wheat bran every morning ; 
good corn, oats, or other whole grain at night; a 
few meat scraps and green vegetables every day ; 
pure water all the time, and the better if slight- 
ly warm in the morning; keep a supply of 
cracked bones or oyster shells constantly on 
hand ; and, above all, make their room as warm 
as possible, and begin on the first of the year to 
keep a strict account with them for the ensuing 
twelve months, and they will give a different re- 
port next year. No fear of the business being 
overdone until chickens are sold at the same 
price per pound as whole hogs sell for, or until 
eggs can be bought so cheaply that it will not 
pay to send grain to Europe to feed poultry to 
produce eggs to be sent back here. At present 
prices of grain and poultry products it is 
not difficult to make a flock of young hens yield 
a profit of $2 or $3 per headin a year, or as 
many times their own cost while we should 
think a cow or horse that gave such a profit over 
cost of keeping was a phenomenal animal, as it 
would be. But such a result in poultry keeping 
can only be obtained by gaod care. 


The best of the flock should be separated from 
the others for breeding purposes. Limit the 
number of hens to twelve for each cock if they 
are of the large breeds, and twenty for the 
smaller, and give them good care, but it will be 
well to give them more liberty, even if as many 
eggs are not obtained by so doing. The eggs 
from hens in close confinement seldom hatch 
well, A dozen hens should furnish eggs enough 
from which to hatch out 150 pullets; and if the 
parents are well selected they will be worth more 
than 200 taken from the flock without selection. 
In selecting fowls to breed fcom never take the 
largest. Choose medium sized birds of good 
fOrm and in vigorous condition. Let them be 
well marked with the characteristic marks of 
such breeds us are best adapted to the produc- 
tion of good poultry or of eggs, as may be 
decided on for that locality, and let the male be 
pure bred, if possible. A cross of a large and 
small breed is considered to make the most pro. 
lific layers, and chickens which will mature more 
rapidly, though of smaller size than the larger 
breed ; but this makes necessary either the keep- 


ing of two breeds distinct each year besides the 
main flock of half-breeds, from which to obtain 
the breeding stock, or a crossing back in alter 
nate years. But, on whatever principle the 
breeding is to ve done, it will be well to select 
the stock soon, as it may be desirable to raise 
some March or April chickens to furnish good 
layers for another Winter. 

Included in the work which may be done in 
the stormy days of Winter is the preparing of 
hotbed frames and smaller frames for sashes and 
hand-glasses to be used in forwarding early 
vegetables in the garden. Although the South- 
ern market gardeners have got so that they fill 
our markets with green stuff before the ground 
has thawed around Boston, and it does not pay 
as it once did to try to force early crops for 
market, yet it is desirable to prolong the season 
in which the farmer can provide for his own 
table those luxuries to which no man is better 
entitled, The hotbed can be used for giving an 
early start to hills of corn, lettuce, cucumbers, 
melons, and other crops, which caunot be got 
early enough without it; and by the use of pots 
or paper boxes in which to plant the seeds, they 
can easily be transplanted after the ground is 
ready. The beds can then be used for growing 
cabbage, cauliflower, celery, pepper and tomato 
plants, thus furnishing the necessary supply of 
these plants cheaper than they can be bought. 
Almost eyery farmer knows the proper dimen- 
sions for a hotbed frame, as the sash usually 
comes in s1ze8 three feet wide and six feet long, 
and the slope should be about nine inches 
(toward the south) in the six feet. The hand-glass 
may be a small box covered with a single square 
of 7x9 or 8x10 glass for single plants or hills, or 
it may be a larger one, with several such glasges, 
for a drill of peas or other crops, and a slope of 
an inch or two; but they can be made at slight 
cost, and will b. of much service in forwarding 
early crops and protecting them from frosts, 


There is something to be done in the orchards 
this month. Look out that the weight of snow 
or ice does not break the limbs from young 
trees, and that their trunks are so protected, 
either by bands of zine, felt or tarced paper, or 
by mounds of earth, or by treading of the snow 
around them, that they will not be girdled by 
mice or rabbits, Cut cions for Spring grafting 
at any time this month when not frozen; they 
should be from wood of the past season’s growth, 
but well ripened and not too rank in growth. 
They may be kept in sand or sawdust, or in damp 
moss, or by putting the cut end into a potato 
or turnip and packing away in a cool piace, not 
cool enough to freeze them. The objection to 
sand is the dulling of the knife when preparing 
them for use. While in the orchard keep a look- 
out for the little bunches cn the small twigs, 
which are the eggs of the tent caterpillar. They 
can be easily detected now by a sharp eye, as 
they giisten in the sun, though they are 
not as readily sesn a3 they will be two months 
later. When seen cut them off and burn them. 

-American Cultivator. . 
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UNSUCCESSFUL ORCHARDING. 


in planting orchards for profit in marketing, 
itis important to select such localities as have 
proved favorable to the production of the fruit 
selected. For home suppiies less care is re- 
quired, The market orchardist must be able to 
produce crops at so lowarate as to give him 
yood returns, after deducting all the expenses 
between his orchard and the final consumer. 
The man who raises fruit for his family only, 
avoids the risk and expense of careful assorting, 
cases for packing, putting up for market, ex- 
press and freight charges, commissions, and the 
risk of delay, rotting in transit, fluctuations in 
prices and glut in supply, which the shipper has 
to encounter in a greater or less degree. Hence, 
in planting for market, the most favorable 
localities are to be chosen, and their fitness de- 
termined by actual trial, before large expendi- 
tures are incurred in setting out extensive or- 
chards ; and the same proof of experience must 
determine the most suitable and promising 
varieties, 

We meet occasionally with instances of con- 
siderable loss, where this particular caution is 
nut taken, although there must be more or less 
sacrifice on the part of somebody to gain this in- 
formation. We find an example in a statement 
of a correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, who 
has tried to raise pears in a portion of Wiscon- 
sin. He has set out, at different times in thirty 
years, 150 trees, standard and dwarf, consisting 
of thirty-three sorts. From all these trees he 
thinks he has, perhaps, raised, in the course of 
these thirty years, about half a bushel of pears ; 
and he has long since come to the conclusion, 
that. in such places as he occupied, all the pears 
that could be raised would cost five dollars each, 
counting the money paid for the trees. He, 
therefore, thinks that the most profitable pear 
tree, or the most economical one, is the tree that 
dies the year it is planted. 

He reports, however, some exceptions. A Flem- 
ish Beauty (probably a standard) has borne, 
year after year, very fine crops. Other trees on 





high land and in clay soil are yielding satisfac- 
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torily. Only five sorts of the thirty-three which 
he planted ever gave any fruit ; and one of these 
was tle Louise Bonne, of Jersey, which was, 
doubtless, a dwarf. It would be an interesting 
matter for inquiry, to determine what peculiar. 
ity of soil and treatment caused these few trees 
to do so well; and it might be wel: to increase 
the planting for profit in those localities. 

The same writer reports plums about as profit- 
able as pears, yet has known a Lombard to bear 
itself to death. The great drawback is the cur- 
culio, which is to be regretted by those who 
know how easily and cheaply it may be destroyed 
and the crop saved by the process we have de- 
scribed on former occasions, 

By the discussions on orcharding in the Che- 
mung valley, as reported by the Elmira Husband- 
man, it appears that the apple orchards are 
mostly unproductive in that region, G. W. 
Hoffman is reported to have a fine growing 
orchard, which has received excelient attention, 
and after the trees had reached nearly a foot in 
diameter, and it was feared they grew too fast, 
it was seeded to grass, reducing the annual 
shoots to only a few inches in length ; yet it still 
continues unproductive. The effect of top-dress- 
ing with manure in causing productiveness is 
sometimes very striking, and if Mr, Hoffman 
could try it on a few of his trees, it might lead to 
valuable results. One orchard had never borne 
a full crop, while another, a hundred feet higher, 
and in the same neighborhood, was very success- 
ful, the trees five years after they came into 
bearing sometimes yielding five barrels to the 
tree. It was afterward added that the owner of 
this productive orchard is a skillful manager, 
and attends to every want of his trees, which 
was doubtless one cause of his success. He had 
between 300 and 400 barrels of fine apples the 
past Autumn, from about five acres of orchard. 
Young orchards sometimes have their bearing 
long delayed by too rank a growth; in which 
case, seeding to grass, and then top-dressing with 
manure, have resulted in the best success, But 
it is important for those who plant large market 
orchards to select such localities as actual trial 
has proved well-fitted to producing good crops, 

-The Cultivator. 
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CROSS-BRED HORSES. 


Tue cross made by breeding half or three- 
quarter breed ‘Percheron-Norman” mares to 
Clyde horses results very favorably. Some of 
the best heavy draft horses in this city have 
thus the combined blood of these two grand- 
breeds. In them the sound, well-shaped, hard 
feet of the Percheron carry the heavy bodies of 
the muscular, broad-chested Clyde, with their 
large-jointed flat legs, while they take after their 
dams in being short coupled, with moderately 
sloping shoulders and fine action. 

The raising of these draft horses, if by good 
sires, is profitable. Those weighing fourteen 
hundred to sixteen hundred pounds bring three 
hundred dollars in the market at five years old. 
The demand is so great now that we suppoge it 
would be quite impoesible for a dealer to pick 
up a car-load from first hands in any part of 
the country within a radius of fifty miles. The 
reason for this is that yearlings, and two and 
three-year-olds, are largely bought up from the 
Western breeders, and sold to go still further 
west among the pioneers, who raise them and 
use them for breeding purposer. The farmer 
who undertakes to supply thisinsatiable market, 
must be on his guard, There have been hun- 
dreds of veritable brutes imported, Pure- 
blooded they may be, but they are not good. 
The supply of first-class horses of either French, 
Scotch, or English ‘shire’ blood is limited, 
and the demand here is so great that the im- 
porters in many cases have brought out anything 
that would sell. So we have stallions standing 
all over the country, who only, as it were by ac- 
cident, ever get a decent foal. Still, even these 
“creat, ungainly, gaunt, and awkward” half 
bloods, bring a pretty good price. Their sale 
cannot, however, be depended upon, and the 
only safe policy is to breed from first-class 


sires.—American Agricullurist, 
> 
KILLING FOWLS. 
Ir is a matter of no litile importance to 


understand the best method of killing a fowl— 
one which is alike the least painful to the bird 
and gives the best result to the poulterer. The 
plan recommended by a successful English 
poultry raiser is described as follows in a recent 
number of the London Live Stock Journal. *‘I 
tie the birds up by the legs, using soft cord for 
that purpose. If hung against the wall with 
the head level with my breast, it is very easy to 
manipulate it, The bird is first stunned by a 
blow on the head, and then the windpipe #ev- 
ered by means of a sharp knife. The blood 
flows freely, and action of the wings, which are 
left loose for the purpose, helps in that direc- 
tion. Ina very short time the muscular aetion 
ceases, and the bird hangs lifeless. This plan 
secures the proper bleeding of the fowls, and 
has certainly the advantage of preventing pain 
to the poor victim, and the greatest novice can 
give ‘the happy dispatch’ quite easily.” 
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est awards, The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 


cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. ; 


of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 


Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill., and of the Warsaw Agricnl- 


tural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 


For Catalogues and Price-liats of Fences, and for Machines to manufactnfe on royalty, nidress 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 


THE !NDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . 2% 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver. ....... — es 20 v6 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Size, 26x40. . ett cab ecwees 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, (ened by , i. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. .......s..:..4 sedieesecc. 15 OD 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S GRANT. Size, 76390 . lw 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
COLFAX. 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x%.. 

CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.. ° 
Allof the above are printed on heavy. White paper 

and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 








The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 
SEP ORGON, TORO... .ccccce ndctenvstibavadcoubakette 

The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Ghat, BOP IIB oeetc 00:00 chev steers secnakiieaann 

Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Beonmwuye New York. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO } NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
52 Numbers (Postame FrOO).......scereereecsesees 83 00 
39 (9 mos.) (postage SERB. cccccsscaccs 225 
26 ” (6 mos,) . 
17 " (4 mos,) 
13 ” (3 mos.), 
4 bad (I month), 
2 = (2 weeks), 
1 Number (1 week), 





One subscription two years. 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 


One subscription with two New subscribers, ln 


CO BPIMEBCO i556 60.0000 0080000: 0k seer seneeemestans 700 
One subscription three vears,............. . sss. 706 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 

OR I SIE, cn cns socccncascecanscansetions 8 50 


One subscription four years, ase 

One subscription with four NEW subscribers, in 
ORO GOMER ERiee sconces cocccccoocceccecnnedsvenh 10 00 

One subscription five years,. , ..10 00 

Avy number over five at the « same rate, ‘invari. 
ably with one remittance, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM Sub- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT OLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one sc inclined may read a few con. 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's ,wubecription asa 
“Trial Trip," for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subseriptions will be stopped al the endas the time 
for which payment ie made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
tw” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

t# Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina KeGistTERED Lerrer, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastcrs are 
obliged to register tetters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 

SUBSC S are 
the expiration of thelr Fabepriptions whieh ip clwone 

ven on the yellow address Jabel on the last page of 


he paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to a expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
oceu 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient recei 

for the FIRST pubecrs on Keceipte ” 
remitted to RENE one are indicated b: 
the change in the que yop owed on the Uttle vel 
low_ ticket attached to the paper, wae 
made either the first or second week af Fy mone 
is received. But when a postage stamp is receiy 
thereceipt vie Ld rent by mail, 

Mess: BON LO 06., 188 Fleet Street, 
- our yt in cadens to Ak, subscriptions 


and advertisements 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P,-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1 884 8 4. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Taz INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through thie office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 
patil 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines two the inch, 200 ~ to a ae. ee 
1 times fone som: tee, fee, 14% 4 times 


Oréinany A atiemnents Rae 
if pes ee at ae err ‘a 
4 ” nee EE % (honive ® } 


sees eeeme 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





D610. 005 < 0s vo cvgsinn on oe ccesenetisoubcesesttocs 1 
4 times (one month) bes ihe, 
= (earep mon « 90e, 
a . 

52 (twelve “ 


Ramune NOTICES...... 
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Is very cheap. 


Free of charge, A full mze cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent to any one who capnot get it of their grocer, 
if pas two-cent stamps, to pey Wentios sre sent to 

ter & Gamble, Cincinna: ention this paper. | 


THE SMITH & SHAW 


CLOSED CELL 


POCKET BATTERY, 


i] radical a o 
Cc ombining eipamake te epie PdCRe ca a- 












Tt is capable of pro o acurrent of great power, 
= is adapted to peag* of any calling. and spec ially 
PH "iC IANS’ USE. 


Prices within the reach of every one who prizes 
health above wealth. 


oll Mattery.............06- 87.50 
4 Gell attery.. eeacenece 93:38 
These cells are entirely | ac cid ‘tight. and the Battery 


te compact and portable while charged. 
Send for full de escriptive circular. 


THE SMITH & SHAW ELECTRIC CO., 
168 West 34th Street, New York. 
_Mention Tux INDEPENDENT. _ 


TELL YOUR WIFE 


Attempts ure made to palm off Imitations 
and Counterfeits called “* Automafig,” etc., on 
the well-known reputation and merit of 4 Willcox 
& Gibbs * Automatic” or “No Tension" 
ne Machine, which is the Standard of the 
World 
Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 

dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores, 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


No. 658 Broadway, New Yor! 
And in all Principal Citios, 
Business Established in 1860. 


~~ PRESERVE HEALTH AND LIFE 


ET Using 


SELF-VENTILATING SEWER GAS TRAP, 


A positive preventive for all Malarial diseases 
arising from escape of Sewer Gas Odurs. 
Received Highest Award of the American Institute, 











BASIN AND TRAP. 

A complete water seal always. Will not loose its 
water seal by evaporation. iphonage spposslbie, 
proven by the New York and Brooklyn Health depart 
ment apparatus. 

No Accumulation of Filth in the Trap to Breed 


isease. 
E Trap that Accnrauletes Sediment is a 
1 in the House, s: and breeds disease. PIETSCH'S 
FRAP I8 ALWAYS OLEAN AND CLEAR, 
REFERENCES. 


Joseru ©, Hutcuison, M.D., (90 Hicks 6. Bt. ye 


b re war New York ; 
Ames W. Braxett, Plumber. 68 eee ye. ra Ave. 
Ropest ENREVER 
N.Y.; os 5 Le 


HERMAN PIETSOH, P.-O, “Box 34, 
FLATBUSH, L. I.. N.Y. 





KA AB 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch pate and Durability. 


AM KNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 aa 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No, 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 








TRENGTIH and happiness are assured if 

= eaficient, nourish ment is grey vided, w 

Et or old. Ridge’s Food is = in carbon. 
7 satisfaction, and will not cause dis 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, New York. 


y= Parlor papered with Gold Paper and 9-inch 





Borderfor - - $20.00 
Without Gold, - 12.00 
Remnant lots of "handsome Gold Paper sufficient 
to paper a room, - - - - - - - 5.00 
Without Gold, - - - -« e oe 3.00 


_ THE THOS, FAYE CO., 810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AS coop AS Ls 1S PRETTY. 


2 Blades, Ivory Handle, 75 cents, post- 
paid; Pearl Handle, $1. No $2 razor 
can surpass it. Every blade file 
tested. With 3 blades, $1.25; 4 blades, 
$1.50. 








A “jewel” of a knife, Pearl Handle, silver 
finish (cut shows exact size of all parts). Price, 
by mail, 82. 


Strone & blade, for men or boys, 50 cents: fine 
8-blade, $1; ppating Knife 
48-page list, free. Also, * How to Use a Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH, 
14% s | Street, Toledo, ¢ Ohio, 


PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


CHARTER 
Pf -OAK= 












EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


8T. LOUIS MO. 


THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGHT-IROW BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
18 THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Central 

Iron Works, Geneva, 
New York Office: 40 COURTLAN pT STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogus with full description and 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per- 


sous building. 
Mentton The Independent. 








REFLEC s. 
WHEELER Bt FY TOR 


th e 
kerosene light, oe DT Over 
Arty, new k nds, oe for its cwn per. 
cular use, depending upon uire- 
ments. Reflectors for Churches, Read. 
ing Rooms, Railroad Cars and Sta- 
Mi res. ences, 
for everything. 
t lighting also, 
oil ame and re- 
ination fa 





ted ever 
REFLECTOR CO. 18 5 Washinton se Be Boston. Mass, 


nO. 1 SUIT 

Terry, $02 

HE oul rfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 

am, © i 6 cadet ypouriahing 4 diet for invalids and nurs. 

mothers. Keeps in mates. Commended by 

physicians. Sold ever: xX, pend fc foe our Book on 
e Care and Feeding of Infants. t free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & 0001 Boston, Mass. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARE HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 








Catalogues sent. 











PARIS EXPOSITION. 1878. 





sPOTTS 
1 LE AD IRON J.S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS. 


COLD HAN aw 9 HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
ey me ee. he Brass Bric-a-Brac and Ornaments. 


= “ Soneens, Easeis, PEpesTaLs, Tastes, Minnons, 
) i i . PLagues, CARD RECEIVERS, JEWEL BoxkEs, 
1 ll Bill \ i a CANDLESTIONS, BENARES-BRasszs, 
y it 


- ADVANTAGES - so 


besides the usual line of FIRE SETS, ANDIRONS, 
oT BURN THE 4, 


HODS, etc., etc. 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices until 
po N°” detacHaBLe MAND | 
ALNUT HANDLE 





January Ist. . 
30 West 23d Street. 
DOUBLE POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
BEST ce rans EAP IS AND TRICYCLES. 
ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TOASET. = eu 
Send stamp for illustrated cata 


=e) - any 4 ae = ae a 
«0° RE POPE M’F'G CO., 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity 


This a vari 
Pond wholes —4 ‘= economical than 


= yighesenpenens 


ds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the be multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate pow: 


ers. Sold only in cans. 


Shal, Aplin & Co, 


Manufacturers of 








27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 








- 











Send for our new 72 page book containing 
illustrations of some of the finest residences in 
the country, together with complete informa- 
tion on the subject of Heating and Ventilation. 

Mailed free on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 

SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
62 & 64 Union St,, - - Boston, Mass, 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK. 





PUM 
Hydraulic Garden 
Pump in and 
ann Iron Curbs, Yard 


ts, Street Washers, 
¥oons FOUNDED In 1882, 








Catalogue s* 
Price List 


OF 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing 


and Furnishing Goods 


is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any ad ress, upon request. 








| Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








BELLS. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Car ake Ma 














oe. Gs 





